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INTRODUCTION 


Aristotle's ethical and political writings have held the attention of students and scholars in most times since antiquity; but recent investigations have emphasized the 
exploration of topics in some ways qualitatively different. In contrast to what the modern ethical tradition has generally sought to do, we have become increasingly 
interested in applied and contextual ethics, a turn of concern that has resulted in dissatisfaction with monistic theories like those of Kant and Mill, and a determination 
that Aristotelian ethical and political theory is fundamentally more accommodating to the vagaries of experienced dilemmas. Some commentators have perceived a 
breakdown of the Christian ethical system, possibly to be remedied by a return to the study of Aristotle's pre-Christian virtue ethics; others perceive a failure of the 
ethical and political project of modern philosophy, to be diagnosed (at least) by a return to the classical roots of that project. Many ethical and political philosophers 
today take the text of Aristotle either as a major player in the ongoing philosophical dialectic, or as a potential source of fresh solutions leading out from current 


philosophical aporias, or as an important original source to recast those same aporias. ! 


All of that assumes that the ethical and political theories of Aristotle are transparently available to contemporary thinkers; at the same time, a great many arguments 
have been advanced that would imply that Aristotle's philosophical (and other) theories should, in principle, be intellectually opaque to us. If there have been 
epistemological revolutions at the time of the French Revolution, in the Renaissance, in the High Middle Ages, at the end of antiquity, and between the Hellenic and 
Hellenistic periods, it should follow that we are situated about five revolutions away from the practical and intellectual world of Aristotle; it would require a particularly 
intense form of archaeological reconstruction to reach any reliable understanding of the text. 


The authors represented by their essays in this collection are all classical scholars, professionally committed to the view that it is possible to recover a defensible 
account of the content of the text. These essays do not necessarily state directly how they may serve as contributions to ongoing debates in ethical and political theory, 
since they are for the most part concerned primarily with reconstructing the meaning of the text and with identifying the elements that either secure or undermine the 
coherence of the embedded doctrines. That surely is a desirable first step toward assessing Aristotle's contribution to contemporary ethical and political theory. 
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Some of the papers included here were invited by the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy and were presented at joint meetings with the American Philosophical 
Association and with the American Philological Association; others were contributed to the annual joint meeting with the Society for the Study of Islamic Philosophy 
and Science. For the most part scholars could have chosen to speak on any topic in ancient philosophy; the liveliness of interest in Aristotle's ethical and political 
thought is demonstrated by the large number of outstanding scholars who have decided to present papers on these topics. No doubt they did so because these texts 
remain fresh and challenging. 


The essays printed in this volume have been selected from a much larger set of papers on Aristotle's ethics, presented before the Society for Ancient Greek 
Philosophy during the past decade. We find that these papers represent an important range of the topics occupying the attention of students of Aristotle's ethics. The 
essays are arranged (rather roughly) according to several unifying themes. Certainly the issue of Aristotle's methodology in the ethics is one which runs through a 
majority of the papers, since it is an essential starting point; the papers by Robert Bolton and Lawrence Jost, both well-known Aristotelian scholars, introduce that 
issue in a way that sets a context for many of the other papers. Both these papers are published here for the first time. 


For Aristotle himself, a major starting point in the Nicomachean Ethics is the argument whether a human being has, qua being human, a function or distinct ergon. 
Alfonso Gomez Lobo and Deborah Achtenberg approach the issue in partially complementary, partially contrasting ways, giving students an opportunity to see a range 
of interpretations of the same passage. One of the questions arising from an examination of the ergon passage is whether the ethical theory which results is purely 
egoistic, or allows for an altruistic interpretation. Arthur Madigan, relying on a passage in Nicomachean Ethics IX, attempts to defuse that debate, and in the process 
sheds some light on the implications of Aristotle's starting points in ethics. 


Certainly one of the most famous aspects of Aristotle's ethical theory is the emphasis which he put upon moral virtue. W. W. Fortenbaugh sets a context for the theory 
of virtue by bringing in for comparison passages in the Poetics and Rhetoric which also touch on the question. This essay is printed here for the first time in English. 
Charles M. Young and Ronna Burger take up specific issues arising in Aristotle's treatment of the virtues, especially in Nicomachean Ethics 3 and 4, and their 
respective essays contrast in several ways. Young analyzes Aristotle's views on temperance; yet what Aristotle says about righteous indignation, as analyzed by 
Burger, might seem to allow for a form of intemperance. One may also notice that Young's approach to the text belongs to the more analytic type of interpre- 
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tation, while Burger's owes more to the hermeneutic tradition. As has been demonstrated by Charles Griswold (1988), the field of classical scholarship is one on which 
these two philosophical traditions can meet amicably and productively. 


One of the Aristotelian subjects which has received considerable attention in recent years is the character and place of moral reasoning in Aristotle's thought. 
Admittedly, this topic is sometimes difficult to distinguish from the one which we earlier called "methodology," but here we are looking particularly at what Aristotle in 
fact says about the mental processes of those who are acting to attain eudaimonia. We include essays by a range of scholars, from one of the oldest still actively 
working in the field, Joseph Owens, through three younger scholars, Robert Louden, Deborah Modrak, and Thomas Tuozzo. With the exception of the paper by 
Louden, these essays are all first printed here. All of these essays concern what Aristotle says about the role of reason in the good life. In a sense, they all are inspired 
or instigated by an ongoing controversy in which John Cooper (1975) has played a leading role. 


In the final section we have two essays which treat issues which intersect between Aristotle's ethical and political writings; in fact both essays deal in different but 
complementary ways with Aristotle's concept of justice. The essay by Fred Miller is printed here for the first time; the essay by Preus has been slightly revised for this 
publication. 


Although this volume does serve as a record of some of the papers presented to the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy over the past ten years or so, it is the hope 
of the editors that it can also serve as a useful source of recent interpretations of Aristotle's ethics, not only for scholars but also for graduate and undergraduate 
students. It is our belief that the essays are written with clarity and concern and are consequently quite accessible to everyone who has read Aristotle's ethical and 
political writings. A general bibliography and indexes have been added in order to maximize that accessibility. 


Note 


1. For a more detailed reading of the current interest in Aristotle's ethical and political writings, see Benhabib 1989. 
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PARTI 
METHODOLOGY 
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Aristotle on the Objectivity of Ethics 
Robert Bolton 


Aristotle is traditionally regarded as a prime example of a philosopher who holds that ethical propositions are objectively true or false. Often he is taken to subscribe to 
what we would describe as a naturalist version of the objectivist position. In a famous passage in Nicomachean Ethics 1.7 Aristotle suggests that human beings have 
a natural function or "work" (ergon) just as do the eye, the hand, and the foot. He proposes to derive from the description of this natural function an account of what 
human well-being or happiness is, in view of which we should determine and organize all of our actions and activities. This passage and other related passages have 
often been taken to show that Aristotle thought that the scientific study of human nature can in effect provide us with the material for determining the basic truths of 
ethics. 


Often, however, Aristotle has been taken to subscribe to what we would call an intuitionist version of the objectivist position. In another famous passage, in 
Nicomachean Ethics 7.1, Aristotle claims that proper and adequate procedure for establishing claims in ethics consists simply in starting from common and noted 
opinions (endoxa) on ethical matters and resolving conflicts among these opinions in such a way as to leave these opinions, as much as possible, undisturbed. Many 
have seen in Aristotle's procedures a version of some brand of intuitionism in which ultimate authority in ethics rests with the direct intuitive access to truth provided in 
our properly clarified and codified moral sentiments. Some recent proponents of the intuitionist approach have shied away from this version of the approach. They 
have read Aristotle as holding that our basic sentiments provide an objective court of appeal whose authority it is unintelligible to ask for further validation of, either in 
terms of direct intuitive insight or anything else. 


These two accounts of Aristotle's objectivism—the naturalist and the intuitionist (in either version)—clearly appear to be incompatible, though both draw on material 
from Aristotle's texts and scholars in fact often ascribe both lines of thought to Aristotle, without noticing or discussing the question of their possible incompatibility. 
The appearance of incompatibil- 
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ity is reinforced when we consider the fact that Aristotle himself emphasizes the contrast between the method of reasoning by reference to common and noted 
opinions, the method he calls dialectic, and the method of reasoning by reference to what is true and scientifically fundamental which is to be used in establishing results 
scientifically (Top. 1.1). It would seem that if the method of ethics is simply dialectic then it cannot be the case that the truths of ethics can be established in a 


scientifically satisfactory way. ! 


But is dialectic the method of ethics? The passages usually invoked to support the naturalist reading of Aristotle clearly raise questions about that. But before looking 
at those passages it will be useful to examine the evidence which supports this widely accepted view. The most important passage comes from Nicomachean Ethics 
7.1. There Aristotle begins his famous discussion of incontinence (akrasia) with the following methodological preface: 


It is necessary here, as in the other cases, to set out the phainomena and then after first raising the problems to go on to establish, preferably, all of the endoxa dealing with these 
conditions; or, if not all, at least most, and above all the most authoritative. For if the difficulties are resolved and the endoxa are left standing, things will be sufficiently well 
established. 


Here Aristotle indicates clearly enough that there are three stages in the proper procedure to follow in ethical inquiry: (1) setting out the phainomena; (2) raising the 
problems; and (3) establishing the endoxa, which is equated with resolving the difficulties or problems so as to leave the endoxa (or at least most of the endoxa, 
including the most authoritative) standing. Aristotle goes on to provide us with what must be, given this methodological preface, a self-consciously explicit example of 
what is involved in each of these three stages. So the best way to determine what these stages involve, and thus whether the intended procedure overall is dialectical, is 
to examine his subsequent discussion of incontinence in detail. This discussion is one of the most thoroughly studied passages in Aristotle. The detailed study of the 
whole passage, however, by contrast with its methodological preface, has chiefly been undertaken by students of Aristotle's moral theory, or his theory of action; and 
there has been, somewhat surprisingly, no thorough study of the whole passage from a primarily methodological point of view. 


The first stage in ethical inquiry, according to Aristotle, is to set out the phainomena. Literally, this term means "the things which are apparently the case." Elsewhere 
when he uses this term Aristotle sometimes is 
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referring to what is apparently the case from perception (An. Pr. 1.30.46a17-30). Here, however, as many scholars have noted, this is not what he has in mind. He 
sums up the stage of the inquiry where the phainomena are set out, with the comment "These, then, are the things which are said" (1145b20). This makes it clear that 
not just any phainomenon, in the literal sense of the term, belongs in the initial list. Candidates for this list must be "things which are said." This has led scholars to 
conclude that here the phainomena are equivalent to the endoxa. If this is so, then, so far, the passage conforms to the requirements for a dialectical inquiry since 
dialectic is the procedure for dealing with things through the endoxa (Top. 1.1.101b1-3). But is it correct that "the phainomena" are simply "the endoxa"? The list of 
"things which are said," which Aristotle supplies to set out the phainomena, is as follows: 


It is held that (1) continence and steadiness are both good and praiseworthy and incontinence and unsteadiness both bad and blameworthy; and that (2) the continent person is 
the same as the one who sticks to what he has reasoned out, the incontinent person the same as the one who departs from it; and that (3) the incontinent person, knowing that 
what he does is bad, does it as a result of strong desire, while the continent person, knowing that his desires are bad, refuses to follow them due to his reasoning; and that (4) the 
temperate person is continent and steady, while some say (5) those who are both continent and steady are all temperate and some say (6) they are not. Also, some say that (7) the 
incontinent person is intemperate and the intemperate person incontinent, indifferently; but others say (8) they are different. People sometimes say that (9) the person with 
practical knowledge cannot be incontinent, but sometimes that (10) some who have practical knowledge, in the sense of cleverness, are incontinent. Further, (11) people are said to 
be incontinent with respect to anger and honor and gain. These, then, are the things that are said. 


The "things that are said" here fall into at least two groups. First, there is the group including (1)-(4), which are introduced simply as things that are "held" or 
"accepted" (dokei). But accepted by whom? Since (5) and (6) are introduced in contrast to (1)-(4) as things which only "some" say, it seems clear that (1)-(4) are 
intended as things which are held quite generally, by everyone or nearly everyone. In this class (11) also falls. If so, then these phainomena are clearly endoxa, since 
the endoxa include "the things which are held (dokounta) by everyone or by most people" (Top. 1.1.100b21-2) 


The second group, including (5)-(8), consists of things which "some say." This clearly suggests that each of these propositions is for present purposes on a par with the 
others in terms of extent of acceptance and that 
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each of them is held by a minority. Ifo, then the only way that these claims can be endoxa is if they are held "by the wise—ceither by all or by most or by the most 
famous and distinguished" (100b22-3). The incompatibility of each of these claims with one of the others rules out the possibility (or makes it at least very improbable) 
that Aristotle, without further explanation, could have meant us to take it that these claims were all held by all or most of the wise. Could they have each been held by 
some of the wise with credentials appropriate to qualify these claims as endoxa? That is certainly plausible. These claims all have to do with rather abstruse questions 
concerning the relation between particular virtues and vices on the one hand (temperance, intemperance, etc.) and the related dispositions of continence, incontinence, 
and firmness on the other. For example, whether the possession of continence, which involves having the power to stick to one's best judgments, implies the 
possession of temperance, which involves the disciplined control of one's appetites, is a subtle and abstruse question. It is highly plausible that in Aristotle's day, as in 
our own, people in general would simply not have any clear opinion on this kind of question and that such opinions as there were would have been developed by the 
wise, that is by the philosophers (Cf. Soph. El. 17.176b16-17). If'so, then the "some" who hold each of the opinions (5)-(8) could easily be philosophers of 
appropriate standing to qualify these opinions as endoxa. That this is so is strongly supported by an earlier passage, in Nicomachean Ethics 1.8, where Aristotle is 
also listing "the things which are said." There he describes "the things which are said" as falling into two classes, "things said by many people and from long ago" and 
"things said by a few distinguished men" (1.8.1098b9-11, 27-8; cf. 1.4.1095a28-30). In either case, the things which are "said" count as endoxa; and this division fits 
"the things that are said" about incontinence. 2 

On this reading of the first stage in Aristotle's discussion all of the phainomena do turn out to count as endoxa. But this is not enough to establish the standard view 
that the two terms, as used here, designate the same things. For this to be so all the endoxa must also be phainomena, and Aristotle's subsequent discussion makes it 
clear that they are not. Having set out the phainomena Aristotle goes on in 7.2 to the second stage in his inquiry—raising the problems. He begins this second stage as 


follows: 


We may now raise a problem concerning what sort of correct judgment someone has who acts incontinently. That he has knowledge (episeme)* is, some say, impossible. For it is 
strange—as Socrates thought—when knowledge is present in someone that something else should control it and drag it around like a slave. Socrates fought without reservation 


against this view, 
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holding that there is no incontinence. No one acts contrary to what is best when he is aware of it, but only due to ignorance of it. But this position plainly conflicts with the 
phainomena. (1145b21-28) 


Here Aristotle raises a problem for further discussion by bringing out the conflict between certain well-known claims of Socrates and "the phainomena." But since 
Socrates is one of the "most famous and distinguished" moral theorists these claims of Socrates are clear instances of endoxa. So, since Aristotle opposes these claims 
to "the phainomena, " it is clear that the phainomena, as here understood by Aristotle, are not the same as the endoxa. They must rather be a special subset of the 
endoxa, given our earlier result that the phainomena as understood here are at least all endoxa. But what subset of the endoxa? Where does Aristotle draw any 
distinction among different types of endoxa such that some will clearly count as phainomena as well as endoxa and others, such as Socrates! views on incontinence, 
will not? Unless we can answer this question we will not have an adequate account even of the crucial first stage of ethical inquiry—setting out the phainomena. 


In the opening chapter of the Prior Analytics Aristotle draws a distinction between the type of premise (protasis) appropriate for use in demonstrative reasoning and 
the type appropriate for use in dialectical reasoning. 


A premise is demonstrative when it is true and obtained from fundamental postulates; a premise is dialectical when it is. . . phainomenon and endoxon. (24a30-b3) 


Here Aristotle does distinguish a special type of proposition, the dialectical premise, which is both endoxon and phainomenon. Further light is shed on this type of 
proposition by the passage in Topics 1.10 (104a8ff.) where Aristotle is discussing in detail the nature of the dialectical premise. 


A dialectical premise is a proposition, introduced in the form of a question, which is accredited (endoxos) 3 by everyone or by most people, or by the wise—either by all of them or 
by most or by the most famous—providing it is not paradoxical. For anyone would grant what is accepted (dokoun) by the wise if it is not opposed to the opinions of most 
people. 


Here Aristotle makes it clear that not just any proposition which is endoxon will do as a dialectical premise. Only a certain subset of the endoxa will do, namely those 
endoxa which are not paradoxical in the sense of not being contrary to dominant majority opinion. Since Aristotle is here defining the same term, dialectical premise, 
which he defines more simply 
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in the Prior Analytics as what is phainomenon and endoxon, we can now see what he means by an endoxon which is phainomenon in the earlier passage. This is 
an endoxon which is non-paradoxical, i.e. is "apparently the case" (phainomenon) in the sense of being generally acceptable, either because it is generally accepted 
on its own or because it has the backing of generally respected experts and does not conflict with anything that is generally accepted. 


Clearly, Socrates! views, though they are endoxa, are not all phainomena in this sense. So they do not all count as dialectical premises. All of the items listed as 
phainomena in Ethics 7.1, however, are both endoxa and phainomena in the sense in which those terms are used to characterize a dialectical premise. Since 
Aristotle nowhere uses the term phainomenon to mark out a different subdivision of the class of endoxa, the reasonable conclusion is that the first stage in ethical 
inquiry, as represented by Ethics 7. 1, consists in setting out not the endoxa simply but rather the endoxa which count as dialectical premises. So far, then, 
Aristotle's method reflects a clear interest in dialectical procedure, not, as has been standardly claimed, because the first stage in the method involves setting out the 
endoxa but because it involves setting out a class of propositions which are even more specially important in dialectical argument than the endoxa—the dialectical 
premises. In Topics 1.13 Aristotle lists first among the devices (organa) which facilitate dialectical reasoning "the securing of [dialectical] premises." 


Why should this particular class of propositions play a special role in ethical inquiry? Before answering this question it is worth trying to understand first what role such 
propositions play in dialectic. That will put us in a position to determine whether Aristotle's further discussion continues to be dialectical in character. 


As we have already seen, the phainomena which Aristotle lists in Ethics 7.1 fall into two classes. First, there are the things held by everyone or nearly everyone 
(items (1)-(4) and (9)-(11)). Second, there are the things held by the wise, providing, we can now add explicitly, they are not opposed to any generally held beliefs. 
As the remark quoted above from Topics 1.10 makes clear, Aristotle believes that not only the first but also the second of these classes consists of things which more 
or less anyone could be expected to find acceptable. This brings out rather well just what is involved in their being phainomena (apparently the case) as well as 
endoxa (noted). This helps to explain why these two types of endoxa have a particular importance in dialectical reasoning. These two classes of beliefs are the ones 
which have greater weight or authority than any others in dialectic. As we shall see below, it is Aristotle's view that what has the greatest (prima facie) authority in 
dialectic is always what is "more endoxon (noted 
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or accredited) and more intelligible," i.e. what is more widely credited by and more apparent to us generally. These two classes of beliefs clearly satisfy that 
requirement to a greater degree than the other endoxa, i.e. those accepted by the wise (either all or most or the most distinguished), but which conflict with what is 
generally held. 4 It follows that these two classes of beliefs are the ones which it will be most important to preserve in dialectic. Aristotle takes it as the aim of ethical 
inquiry to preserve all of the endoxa if possible, but ifnot, to preserve most of them with priority given to the most authoritative. So if we find that the beliefs that he is 
most concerned to preserve, that is the beliefs which count for him as the most authoritative, in ethical inquiry, are the phainomena, and that more generally his aim is 
to reason from endoxa in such a way as to preserve, in case of any conflict, what is more widely credited by and more apparent to us generally, then it will be clear 


that his procedure in justification is strictly dialectical.5 


The second stage in ethical inquiry consists in raising the problems. The first problem, as we have seen, arises because of a conflict between Socrates! views and 
certain generally accepted phainomena. Aristotle spends more time on this problem and its ramifications than on any other; thus, it offers us our best opportunity to 
see what is involved in this stage of ethical inquiry. 


The views which generate this problem are introduced at the beginning of 7.2 (1145b21ff., quoted above). The opening sentence of the chapter poses a question for 
discussion which alludes to the phainomenon listed in 7.1 (1145b12-13) which provides the standard description of incontinence: 


(1) Incontinent people know (eidenai) that what they do is bad but they do it nonetheless as a result of strong desire. 


Problems arise, Aristotle claims, when one begins to consider what manner of "correct view" it is that incontinent people choose to act against. One possibility which 
would fit with the notion that they know (eidenai) that what they do is bad is that they have the strong form of knowledge of such a fact which Aristotle calls 
episteme.* This type of knowledge is described earlier in Ethics 6.3 and also in the opening chapters of the Posterior Analytics. For Aristotle's initial purposes here 
the most important characteristic of such knowledge is that it involves a conviction which its possessor cannot be rationally persuaded to change and which its 
possessor thinks cannot be wrong. These features of episteme are introduced in the Posterior Analytics (1.2.72b3-4, 1.33.89a5-10) and it is clear from 1145b31- 
114624 that the kind of epistemically irreversable certainty which 
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they involve is one crucial ingredient in episteme * as understood in the initial discussion here (cf. 1146b24ff. and Mag. Mor. 1200b33ff.). The suggestion that 
incontinence involves acting contrary to one's episteme raises problems, however. Socrates, for instance, held that incontinence, understood as acting contrary to this 


kind of knowledge,® was impossible. Aristotle lists his views: 
(2) Knowledge (episteme) is not the sort of thing to be mastered by something else and dragged around like a slave. 
(3) There is no incontinence. 
(4) No one acts while taking himself to act contrary to what is best. 
(5) Failure to choose what is best is due to ignorance of what is best. 


Socrates' basic views are given in (3) and (5). These views are, Aristotle says, in conflict with the phainomena (1145b27-8). In particular, they conflict with (1), the 
third of the phainomena introduced in the first stage of Aristotle's discussion. But Socrates' views, on Aristotle's report, were backed by argument. In particular, 
Socrates introduced claim (2), that knowledge (episteme) is not the sort of thing that can be mastered by anything else, in order to support his claim (3) that there is 
no incontinence. And he introduced claim (4), that people never take themselves when they act to be acting to achieve a goal contrary to what is best, to support claim 
(5), that when they fail to choose what is best they must fail to see it as best and so be ignorant of the fact that it is best. So (3) and (5) are taken to pose a threat to 
(1), with which they directly conflict, because they are backed by arguments which appeal to (2) and (4). What then is the status of (2) and (4)? The basis offered for 
(2) is simply that the contrary view—that knowledge (episteme) can be dragged around by other things—is "strange" (deinon). What is meant by "strange" here? In 
referring back to this remark later at 1147a9 Aristotle glosses "strange" (deinon) by "extraordinary" (atopon) and "astonishing" (thaumaston, cf. with deinon at 
1146b35.) At 1146a5 he uses "extraordinary" (atopon, literally "out of the way") again in a parallel fashion and glosses it by "no single person would say [that]." This 
indicates that to say that the view is strange is to say that it is strongly counterintuitive.” We could put the contrary, intuitively plausible, view (2) as follows: if you 
really know with epistemically irreversable certainty that something is best, then your actions will not be dominated by contrary motivational forces. 


On this reading (2) is itself something which is (prima facie) generally acceptable and, thus, it has the status of a dialectical premise and a phainomenon.8 Given this it 
can be used to support (3) and to raise a dif- 
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ficulty for (1) since it has the same status as (1), which was itself introduced as a phainomenon. 


What is the status of (4)? This is not explicitly introduced as something which is intuitively obvious or whose denial is intuitively unacceptable. What (4) asserts is that 
no one while acting to achieve a certain goal has it explicitly in mind as a correct description of what he is doing that his goal is contrary to what is best. Aristotle goes 
on immediately to contrast this claim with the claim that before he is in the state which moves him to act incontinently the incontinent person explicity thinks the action 
contrary to what is best (1 145b30-31). Aristotle says that the latter claim, "at least, is evident." This makes it clear that (4) is meant to refer to the mind set of the 
incontinent person while being moved to act rather than before. Also, it indicates that (4) itself does not directly conflict with what is "evident," as the claim would that 
no one before acting wrongly thinks what he later does is contrary to what is best. Now by what is "evident" (phaneron) here Aristotle would seem to simply mean 
what more or less anyone would take to be apparent. So (4) is at least not directly incompatible with any view held by all or most people. Since, however, it is also 
the view of the distinguished philosopher Socrates, 9 it follows that (4) is also, like (2), a dialectical premise and, as such, a phainomenon. Given this, if (4) can be 
used to support (5) then it too can be used to raise a problem for (1) since (4) has, like (1), the status of a phainomenon. 


Aristotle continues his discussion of the initial problem complex by considering opinions other than Socrates' as to what type of knowledge or "correct view" the 
incontinent person has (1145b31f.). In his discussion he considers possible solutions to the problem which he has raised and raises problems for those solutions. He 
then proceeds to his own solutions. The first main question to ask about his discussion overall, for our purposes, is whether or not it is dialectical. This question breaks 
naturally into two parts. First, are the problems which are raised dialectical problems; and second, are the proposed solutions dialectical in character? 


In Topics 1.11 Aristotle lays down the requirements for a dialectical problem. It is quite clear that these requirements are satisfied by the initial problem which 
Aristotle introduces in Ethics 7.2. This is the type of dialectical problem which arises because "most people hold an opinion contrary to what is held by the wise, or 
the wise contrary to most people, or either of them hold contrary views among themselves" (104b3-5). One of the main things which Aristotle clearly does in his 
development of the initial problem complex is to expose in detail conflicts of just these types. 


In the case of Socrates’ views, Aristotle is concerned, as we have seen, not only to expose how those views conflict with generally accepted phainomena but also to 
indicate how they can be defended by reference to 
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phainomena. This procedure also fits in with Aristotle's account of dialectical problems. Socrates! views, as we have noted, are the views of a famous philosopher but 
contrary to generally accepted views. Such views give rise to a special type of dialectical problem and Aristotle calls such a view and such a problem a thesis (Top. 
1.11.104b19ff.). About the thesis Aristotle says: 


It may be something for which we have a reasonable argument [which leads to the view] opposed to standing opinions . . This view, even if it is not held by someone, might be 
accepted because it has a reasonable argument [in its favor]. (104b24-8) 


This passage indicates how a thesis can enter into dialectical discussion even though it does not count as a dialectical premise. The value of a dialectical premise in 
dialectical argument is that it is generally acceptable; that is, it is something people in general are prepared to accept (Top. 1.10.104a11-12, 34-5). But a thesis 
conflicts with what is generally acceptable. How then is it to be introduced into a dialectical discussion where argument must be based on what is as generally 
acceptable as possible? It can be derived from premises which are themselves generally acceptable and pose a challenge to the dialectical premises with which it 


conflicts. 1° Thus, Aristotle's procedure in introducing Socrates' theses is strictly dialectical. 


Socrates’ views then, raise dialectical problems, even though those views are defensible, because they bring phainomena into conflict with other phainomena. So 
Aristotle considers certain attempts to resolve these conflicts. Are these proposed resolutions themselves dialectical? To answer this question we need to first say 
more about the third and final stage of ethical inquiry. 


Aristotle's professed aim in the final stage of ethical inquiry is 


to establish, preferably, all of the endoxa . .. or, if not all, at least most, and above all the most authoritative. For if the difficulties are resolved and the endoxa are left standing, 
things will be sufficiently well established. (1145b4-7) 


This remark both tells us what is required in the final stage of ethical inquiry—to establish (deiknunai) the endoxa—and tells us what that involves—tesolving (/uein) 
difficulties so that the endoxa are left standing. If not all the endoxa can be thus established at least most should be, with preference given to the most authoritative. 
This procedure for establishing 
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endoxa is referred to again at the end of Ethics 7.2 where Aristotle says: "Of these things [which give rise to the problems] some must be undermined (anelein) and 
others left standing. For the resolution (/usis) of the problem is the discovery [of the truth]" (1 146b6-8). 


These passages indicate that the proper procedure for establishing the endoxa in ethics is a special one. This procedure does not involve, for instance, deriving the 
endoxa which are to be established from some more fundamental principles as, for Aristotle, establishing propositions in science would. What it involves is simply 
undermining difficulties for those endoxa of the sort that generate problems. Since the problems, as we have seen, are generated by conflicts among endoxa or the 
results of proofs from endoxa this means that what is required is to undermine the particular endoxa, or their consequences, with which the endoxa to be established 
conflict. The test for determining whether this has been properly done is whether those endoxa which are then "left standing," and thereby established, constitute the 
maximal number which could be left standing where preference is given to the most authoritative endoxa. 


What is required for this procedure of establishing endoxa by the resolution (/usis) of problems to conform to the requirements of dialectic? The notion of a 
dialectical resolution (lusis) of a problem is discussed by Aristotle at length in various passages in the Topics and Sophistical Refutations which have not so far been 


properly exploited to understand Aristotle's method in the Ethics. 11 In these passages, just as in the Ethics, resolution (lusis) is identified with a certain kind of 
procedure for objection (enstasis) or exposure of fault (emphanisis) by a process of "undermining" (anairein). In Topics 8.10, for example, Aristotle says 


When arguments reason to a wrong conclusion a resolution must be reached (/uteon) by undermining (anairounta) the thing on which the wrong conclusion depends. 
(160b23ff.) 


In Sophistical Refutations 9, he adds 
If we [dialecticians] grasp the bases for the endoxical proofs (endoxoi svllogismoi) on each subject, we also grasp the bases for the [endoxical or dialectical] refutations 
(elenchoi). (For refutation is proof of the contradictory) . . . If we grasp this, we also grasp the resolutions (/useis). For the objections [introduced in the refutations] to these 


[bases for proofs] are the resolutions. (170a39-b5) 


From these passages we can begin to see what a dialectical /usis is. A dialectical problem arises, as we have seen, because endoxa or conclusions 
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based on endoxa conflict. In ethics, as we have also seen, a resolution of a problem is reached when certain of the endoxa or conclusions from endoxa, which 
generate the problem, are "undermined" so as to leave the appropriate endoxa "standing." For such a resolution to be a dialectical resolution, the "undermining" must 
be based on an "objection" which takes the form of a proper dialectical proof. As Aristotle goes on to say, in case what is to be undermined is some conclusion from 
endoxa, then either the proof on which the conclusion is based will be shown to be fallacious or one of its premises will be refuted, in a proper dialectic manner (see 
Soph. El. 18.176b29ff.). 


A proper dialectical proof is not simply a proof from any endoxa. In a proper dialectical proof the premises are always "more endoxon and more intelligible" than the 
conclusion (Top. 8.5.159b8-9). Moreover, if they are more intelligible, then that guarantees, for Aristotle, that they are more endoxon (159b13-15). This shows that 
they must be, in Aristotle's terminology, more intelligible not absolutely (haplos) * but to us. (See Top. 6.4 for this distinction.) One thing can be more intelligible than 
another absolutely without either one being endoxon (..e., taken as worthy of note by us) at all, while if one thing is more intelligible than another fo us it will be more 
noteworthy to us, i.c., more endoxon, than the other.!? So the premises of a dialectical resolution must not only be endoxa but more endoxical, more noteworthy to 
us, than the conclusion. Given this, if the conclusion of a resolution of an ethical problem is the rejection of some endoxon, the basis for that rejection must be more 
noteworthy to us than the endoxon rejected if the resolution is to be dialectical. Overall, moreover, since what is more intelligible to us is more authoritative in 
dialectic, a resolution will, in general, be dialectically proper which preserves the endoxa which are dialectically authoritative in this sense. We have good reason to 
believe that Aristotle wants to conform to this in the Ethics since he holds that what we are commonly aware of "in our actions and from the deeds of life" is more 
authoritative than "the opinions of the wise" (10.8.1179a16-22).!3 


Now we can turn to Aristotle's own resolutions of the first problem in 7.2 to see if his procedure is completely dialectical in character. He introduces his own 
resolution with some final remarks about an earlier suggestion (1145b31-5) that the problem can be resolved by the endoxon proposal that incontinent action goes 
against true belief rather than against knowledge since the former generates a weaker psychological conviction than the latter. He rejects this endoxon on the ground 
that "some people are as convinced of what they believe as others are of what they know" (1146b2930). Here it seems clear that the proposal is refuted dialectically 
because it is shown to conflict with something that is more endoxon than itself, namely the generally obvious fact that (true) belief does not always involve weaker 


psychological conviction than knowledge.14 
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But, Aristotle goes on to suggest, even if one cannot exploit the distinction between true belief and knowledge to undermine one of Socrates’ arguments and resolve 
the problem to which his views give rise, one can exploit for this purpose a distinction between two ways of knowing (epistasthai): 


We say that knowing occurs in two ways, since someone who has knowledge but is not currently using it and also someone who both has and is using his knowledge is said to 
know. Thus it will make a difference whether someone has the knowledge that he is doing what he should not do but is not paying attention to it or rather has it and is paying 
attention to it. For in the latter case it does seem strange [that episteme * should be overruled] but not if he is not considering his knowledge. (1146b3 1-35) 


Here Aristotle undertakes to undermine Socrates! argument that there is no incontinence by reference to something that "we say," namely the commonplace that there 
is a distinction between having knowledge and using or paying attention to one's knowledge. His claim is that it is not at all strange or counter-intuitive that 
knowledge of the best thing to do which one may have but not activate or use is over-tuled. That is, the claim that unactivated knowledge is over-ruled is quite 
generally acceptable. So Socrates' claim that knowledge simply, without any further qualification, cannot be over-ruled can be refuted, and refuted by appeal to 
something more endoxon than it. So Socrates' actual claim is refuted and thus the conclusion which he drew from it, that there is no incontinence or acting against 
knowledge, is undermined and the problem to which it gave rise is resolved (i.e., the endoxa with which Socrates! conclusion conflicts are "left standing") by appeal to 
something more endoxon than Socrates' claim. This resolution of the first problem is thus dialectical. Moreover, it leaves most of the endoxa involved in the initial 
problem standing, including all of the phainomena which it employs from 7.1. So it leaves standing not only most of the endoxa but also the endoxa which are "most 
authoritative" from the dialectical point of view. Thus, it constitutes on its own a completely satisfactory dialectical resolution of the first problem. 


Aristotle is, however, not content to give only this resolution of the problem. In his second resolution, Aristotle points out that the knowledge which the incontinent 
person acts against is of various types. He has knowledge of universal propositions, e.g. that "dry foods are beneficial for every human being" (1147a5), and also of 
particular propositions, e.g. that "he himself is a human being," or that "this is the sort of food that is dry." (1147a6-7) The incontinent person, Aristotle says, might 
have the universal knowledge but "either not have or not activate" (a7) the relevant particular information. In the latter case, he says, to say that his knowledge is 
overruled "is not held (dokein) to be anything out of the way" (a9). So once 
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again Socrates’ unqualified claim that knowledge cannot be overruled by anything else is refuted by reference to what is more endoxon and more intelligible to us 
than Socrates! claim and Socrates’ argument is again undermined. Thus, once again, we have a resolution of the problem to which Socrates' views give rise which is a 
strictly dialectical resolution. 


Sometimes commentators suppose or imply that this is not the case. They claim that the distinction between universal and particular premises in practical reasoning is 
Aristotle's own technical equipment and not endoxical information. But this is certainly not Aristotle's view. He explicitly says that cases of action where one has (and 
perhaps uses) certain general information but either does not have or does not use certain more particular information would not be "held (dokein) to be anything out 
of the way." That is, he thinks it a commonplace that such cases occur, which, of course, it is. In any case, the claim that practical reasoning requires both universal and 
particular information is hardly an Aristotelean discovery. It is elaborated on in Plato (see, e.g., Phdr. 270a-272b), and the terminology which Aristotle uses is also 


found in Plato (see Resp. 392e and Meno 77a). 15 


Aristotle goes on to introduce a third resolution of the initial problem (1147a10ff.). It follows the pattern of the previous resolutions. Aristotle exploits a distinction 
between different ways of having knowledge without using it. A special form of this, he says, is something which "we see" in the cases of people who are asleep, mad, 
or drunk. Such people have knowledge in a way but since they do not have it ready at hand to use because of their condition—this is the point of the reference to the 
new learners at a2 1-2—1in a sense they do not even have it. "Clearly" (epidelos),* Aristotle adds, this is the condition of those who are affected by strong feelings in 
general and "it is clear" that this class includes incontinent people (a16, 17). So, contrary to Socrates, we "must say that incontinent people do have knowledge in a 
similar way to these people" (1147a17-8). Here Aristotle undermines Socrates' claim that knowledge cannot be overruled by pointing to special cases where we do 
have knowledge, at least in a way, but not only do we not activate it we do not have it ready at hand to activate. These cases are cases which "we see" or are 
"clearly" of the same sort as those. What "we see" is, of course, not what has been learned by new scientific empirical inquiries but what we are all aware of in our 
ordinary experience. So Socrates' endoxon claim is refuted by reference to what is more endoxon than it and thus this resolution is also strictly dialectical. 


We come now to the fourth section of Aristotle's discussion of the problem generated by Socrates' views. Recent writers often concentrate practically all of their 
attention on this stage of Aristotle's discussion and 
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dismiss the earlier stages as preliminaries in which the problem is not really resolved. We can now see that this is a mistake. Each of the earlier stages offers a 
resolution of the problem which completely satisfies the methodological requirements in 7.1. At each stage certain of the endoxa in the initial problem complex are 
undermined in a way that establishes, i.e. leaves standing, most of the endoxa including the most authoritative. This is done in a strictly dialectical manner. This shows, 
at least, that dialectical procedures can be sufficient to meet all of the requirements of Aristotle's methodology in ethics as described in 7.1. But what about section four 
(1147a24ff.)? Aristotle here moves to a type of investigation which he calls phusikos, * i.e., based on the special principles of natural science (Ph. 204b4,11). 
Elsewhere he standardly contrasts the physikos mode of inquiry with the dialectical (De An. 1.1.403a29). This by itself is an indication that the previous sections of the 
discussion have been dialectical in character. But it also indicates that the fourth section will not be dialectical; and clearly it is not. At this point Aristotle abandons 
references to what "we say" or what "is held" or what "we see." He uses premises in his argument which are not only not more endoxon than the conclusion he draws 
from them, they are probably not endoxa at all. The best known of these premises is the claim that when universal and particular beliefs which imply a certain 
conclusion are considered together in such a way as to give rise to "one judgment, the soul must in one type of case [that of non-practical matters] accept the 
conclusion, and in cases where doing something is involved it must act at once on the conclusion" (1147a26-8). Another such premise is the claim that appetite has 
the power to cause the sequence of bodily movements involved in an action (1147a34-5). These claims are features of what we may call Aristotle's mechanistic theory 
of action. The proper interpretation of these claims is, of course, difficult, and controversial. But, clearly enough, these claims are not more endoxon, not more 
generally acceptable, than the conclusion which Aristotle uses them to draw, namely, that reasoning from certain beliefs and desires sometimes leads one to choose 
what is contrary to what correct reason would dictate (1147a35-b3). Moreover, it is doubtful that these claims are endoxa at all. They are features of Aristotle's own 
special scientific account of animal movement (see De Motu 7), but they do not seem to be among the standing views of "the many or the wise" on incontinent action 
or related matters. On either count the inferences which Aristotle bases on them are not dialectical inferences. 


This does show that Aristotle believes that one can use scientific doctrines in non-dialectical reasoning to support results with ethical implications. But does this show 
that such reasoning is important in ethical inquiry or even that it is a proper part of the method of ethics? That it is not 
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important seems clear from the fact that Aristotle almost never introduces phusikos * considerations in the Ethics. For it to be even a proper part of the method, 
moreover, as Aristotle understands that method here, it would have to fit into one of the stages of ethical method as outlined in 7.1. In the chapter where the phusikos 
discussion occurs, Aristotle has reached the third and final stage of this method—establishing the endoxa by resolving the problems. Such resolutions, as we have 
seen, involve "undermining" some of the endoxa so as to "leave others standing." But Aristotle does not interest himself in that subject in the phusikos discussion. 
What he wants to do there, he says, is to give the cause (aitia) of incontinent action (1147a24-5). In doing this he makes no attempt to undermine Socrates! 
arguments or any other problem-generating endoxa. He does, after giving the cause of incontinence, go on to reintroduce some of the endoxa which he earlier left 
standing, to comment further on the kind of knowledge which the incontinent person has, and to consider the relation between such knowledge and what Socrates had 
in mind (1147b11-17); but this involves no new resolutions. So, however interesting this section of Aristotle's discussion may be, its procedures lie outside what is 
proper to ethical inquiry as Aristotle himself describes it. 


It will help us to understand better why the phusikos discussion is a departure from ethical method if we remember a point which Aristotle insists on from the beginning 
of the Ethics, namely that ethics as a part of politics is a practical and not a theoretical subject and, given this, that it need only inquire into the subjects which it 
studies as far as is necessary for practical purposes (1.2 with 2.2.1103b26-9 and 1.13.1102a13-26). Clearly enough, the dialectical discussion prior to the phusikos 
discussion is sufficient for practical purposes. It is pointed out there that incontinent action results when strong desires for pleasure prevent us from having ready at 
hand to use all of the components, especially the "particular" components, of our knowledge of the best thing to do. The practical lesson of this is clear: to avoid 
incontinence, we need to work to achieve moderation in our desires for pleasure. The further information provided in the phusikos discussion is of no added practical 
value. In addition to this, since ethics is a practical subject which must be mastered by anyone who is to achieve overall well-being or happiness, if it were the case 
that phusikos argumentation were in general or in important cases necessary to reach the proper results in ethics, then we would all have to become natural scientists 
to achieve the kind of knowledge which we need for happiness. (Argumentation based merely on the endoxa provided by natural scientists is not phusikos.) But very 
few of us are capable of achieving such knowledge, as Aristotle himself points out (Top. 6.4.141b12-14). He argues, rather, that what we need is not episteme* or 
sophia but phronesis* as the knowledge component re- 
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quired to achieve and maintain happiness. If the standard way of reading Aristotle as a naturalist were correct—on which we properly come to know ethical truths 
by deriving them from our scientific knowledge—then Aristotle could not reject the Platonic idea that episteme * is required for the mastery of the (practical) subject 
of ethics. In Plato's hands, of course, this view leads to the result that only a select few with special scientific knowledge can genuinely master how it is best to act. The 
rest of us need to take orders from them. Aristotle's ethics, though it may have its elitist elements, avoids this scientific elitism. But it could not do this if phusikos* 
inquiry were essential for the mastery of ethical knowledge. 


This explains why Aristotle almost never introduces phusikos procedure in his inquiries in the Ethics. The famous ergon argument in 1.7, for instance, does not 
embody such procedures. The crucial premises of that argument, e.g., that the good for a thing with an ergon lies in its ergon, and that the ergon distinctive to man 
and not shared with plants or other animals is some sort of life based on reason, all come from on what "is held" (dokei) or what "appears so" (phainetai) or what "is 
said" (legesthai) or what "we suppose" (tithemen)* (1097b25-34, 1098a2-13). Moreover, the passage ignores matters which would need to be dealt with in a 
phusikos discussion, e.g., that human beings even if they do not engage uniquely in feeding and growth, do engage in unique modes of feeding and growth. The 
discussion as it stands does not employ accurate scientific information. It is accurate enough for practical purposes, which is all that Aristotle requires (see 
1.13.1102a23ff.). 


Are we left then with the consequence that Aristotle's method in ethics is, in one version or another, intuitionist? Is this an implication, as many have supposed, of the 
view that dialectic is the method of ethics? Certainly, justification in dialectic is justification by appeal to what is "as endoxon as possible," that is, by appeal to what is 
as widely and firmly accepted as possible by us. But Aristotle never says that appeal to what is maximally endoxon is appeal to what is, in any sense, self-certifying. 
Nor does Aristotle follow the alternate intuitionist line of supposing that justification by reference to what is maximally endoxon, in ethics or elsewhere, involves an 
appeal to what is simply constitutive of reality, ethical or otherwise. As we have noted, what is maximally endoxon for Aristotle is just what is "most intelligible to us." 
Aristotle does tell us what he understands the appeal to what is most intelligible to us to involve. He claims that what is most intelligible to us is the same thing as what 
is "closest to perception" (An. Post. 1.2.72alff., Top. 6.4.142a2ff.). So the appeal to what is most intelligible to us is just the appeal to what is now most apparent to 
us from our perceptual experience. Aristotle justifies starting an inquiry with what is most intelligible to us on the ground that it provides us with an experi- 
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ential base for our inquiry (Ph. 1.1). Given this, the appeal to what is maximally endoxon, in dialectic, is not an appeal to what is constitutive of ethical reality but 
rather an appeal to what we know about reality from our common experience in our actions. This is in fact the way he describes what is ultimately authoritative in 
ethics (10.8.1179a16-22; cf. 1.34.1095al-4, b2-13). So the claim that Aristotle's method of ethics is dialectic is quite compatible with full-blooded realism in ethics 
and provides no basis for supposing that ethics differs from science in this respect. 


Of course, the method of science is different from the method of ethics for Aristotle. In particular, science is not content with what we know from experience; its main 
interest is in the theoretical explanation of what we know from experience (Metaph. 1.1-2) Ethics is not interested in this for two reasons. For one thing, such 
explanation is not possible in ethics since there are no uniform causes or explanations for the things we ought to do as there are for the facts which science explains 
(6.1.1139a6-15). Moreover, such explanation is not necessary in ethics since it is not necessary for practical purposes. For practical purposes experience is as good 
as, and often better than, theory (6.7. 1141b14-23; Metaph. 1.1 This experience is acquired, of course, not merely by observation but by acting: 2.1, 4) So even if 
scientific explanation from special first principles were possible in ethics it would not be necessary for the student of ethics to be concerned with it. There are, of 
course, principles in ethics which Aristotle aims to discover starting from experience, such as the account of what the good is (1.3.1095a2ff) But these principles are 
not like scientific principles; they are not principles for explanation but principles for action. We can establish them by dialectical reasoning based ultimately on what we 
know best from experience, i.e., based on what is most endoxon (10.8.1179a16-22). We then use them not in order to explain why what we know best from 
experience is the case, but as a guide for action (1.2.1094a22-4; 10.9.1179a33ff.). The principles will "harmonize" with other information (and improve our 
understanding), but this relation is not that of strict explanation (see 1.8). 


These results put us in a position to focus on the main questions which need to be asked about Aristotle's moral epistemology. What is it exactly for our moral 
knowledge to be based on our common experience in our actions? How does such a view deal with sceptical and other worries? These questions are not ones which 
we can answer here. But we can at least expect that the full answer to these questions will make available to us a theory concerning the justification of moral beliefs 
which avoids the difficulties both of the intuitionist appeal to what is supposed to be in some fashion known a priori, and of the naturalist appeal to some supposed 


special results of specifically scientific inquiry. 1® 
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1. There is a way of attempting to reconcile these two approaches. The reconciliation depends on the assumption that the method which Aristotle uses and regards as 
sufficient for the discovery and justification of claims in science as well as in ethics is dialectic. If this is so then ethical theorizing, being dialectical, can draw on all the 
data which science uses for its own discoveries and, more importantly, on the results to which these data lead and hence produce a scientifically based justification for 
its own results without departing from its own proper methodology. (See T. Irwin 1981, and 1988 Chaps. 16ff.) However, this proposal faces various difficulties. 
First, the assumption that the data base of the ethical theorist at least includes that of the scientist is mistaken. The method of the ethical theorist, on the view in 
question here, is dialectic. This means that the data base of the ethical theorist is restricted to common and noted opinions—what Aristotle calls endoxa. But the data 
base of the natural scientist, e.g. the biologist, is not so restricted. The natural scientist is required to take account of all relevant empirical data whether they are 
endoxa or not (see R. Bolton 1987). These empirical data can be inconsistent with the endoxa on a given subject. So scientific theory can be required to 
accommodate data which are incompatible with the endoxa, 1.e., with the data base on which ethics draws. Of course, scientific theories can themselves be endoxa. 
The endoxa include not only common opinions but also the opinions of the wise—either opinions held by all of the wise, or by most, or by the most famous and 
distinguished. But this does not remove the difficulty. For one thing, in dialectic common opinions take precedence over the opinions of the wise (see pp. 19-25). So if 
some scientific theory which is an endoxon was framed to explain (and so imply) empirical data which are inconsistent with common opinions (which are automatically 
endoxa), then that theory would have to be rejected by dialectic on the ground of its incompatibility with common opinions no matter how sound scientifically it is. In 
the second place, not all scientific theories are endoxa—only those held by all scientists or most or the most famous and distinguished. The true theory might have just 
been discovered by a small group of scientists neither famous nor distinguished, or it might be an endoxon but less endoxon than some false theory. This theory could 
not then be used to reach the desired result in dialectical argument, not even by those who discovered it and knew its truth, and given this the truths of ethics could 
not be derived from the genuine truths of science. Also, the proposal assumes that the method which science uses not only in its determination of relevant data but 
also in its determination of first principles is simply dialectic. This too is incorrect. It is a constraint on adequate basic theoretical principles in science that they explain 
the appropriate data. This is to say, for Aristotle, that they must display what it is in the basic nature of the things with which the science deals that makes it the case 
that the data obtain, and obtain necessarily (An. Post. 1.2). This constraint does not hold in dialectic. There principles like any other propositions are adequate 
providing only that they are endoxa which are accepted by appropriate experts or others (and are consistent with other endoxa) or are inferable from appropriate 
endoxa. They need not explain any endoxa (or other data) in the required manner. If these things are 
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correct then the proposed accommodation, between Aristotle's supposed scientific naturalism in ethics and his supposed intuitionism, fails. More than this, we can 
see directly that if Aristotle does suppose that the method of ethics is dialectic, then, given his understanding of the rules of that method, he cannot be a naturalist of 
the scientific type described above; that is, he cannot suppose that genuine scientific understanding is required in order to establish truths in ethics, since dialectic is 
not in a position to guarantee that such understanding has been achieved. 


2. Interestingly enough, (4) the temperate person is continent and firm, is presented as something generally held. And it deals with the same sort of subject as (5)-(8). 
But it is quite plausible that people in general would hold that disciplined control of one's appetites (temperance) would give one the ability to stick to one's best 
judgments rather than yielding to one's appetites (continence). That fits quite closely with (2) and (3) which are also generally held. (Whether (4) is true is, of course, 
another matter, one which Aristotle will want to consider later.) The other claims (5)-(8), however, are more abstruse and less closely tied to these general beliefs. So 
they are more plausible candidates for the views of "a few distinguished men." 


How are (9) and (10) to be classified? Aristotle introduces them as things which people "sometimes" say. This might be a loose way of indicating that some people 
say the one, other people the other. If we are to understand (9) and (10) as incompatible, as most translators do, then that would be an appropriate reading and in 
that case, these claims would belong with (5)-(8). But (10), on the reading which makes it incompatible with (9), involves something which Aristotle later goes on 
to assert "not a single person would say" (1146a5-7). So if (10) is indeed something which people sometimes say then it cannot be understood in such a way as to 
be incompatible with (9) (cf. 1144a23ff. here). In that case we can let the natural implication of Aristotle's remarks stand, namely that people in general will on 
different occasions say both (9) and (10), depending on what they understand by practical understanding (phronesis) * . In this case both (9) and (10) will belong 
with (1)-(4) as things which all or most people hold. 


3. Aristotle later replaces endoxos by dokoun (104all), which indicates that what is endoxos (accredited) by a given party, as understood here, is accepted by them. 
4. The technical name for this latter type of endoxon is thesis. Top. 1.11.104b19-20. So endoxa divide into two subdivisions, dialectical premises and theses. 


5. Of course, even the phainomena as understood here, are not sacrosanct. The phainomena accepted by the wise, such as (5)-(8) above, can conflict with each 
other. More interestingly, so can phainomena accepted by everyone or nearly everyone. This shows that the special class of phainomena is not a class ail the 
members of which Aristotle expects to preserve as a result of dialectic. This does not raise any problem for treating the phainomena as prima facie generally 
acceptable. Con- 
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flicting views, even competing views of distinguished experts (providing they do not conflict with any majority views) can each on their own be prima facie 
generally acceptable. 


6. It is not clear that Socrates himself had in mind the technical notion of episteme * which Aristotle relies on. Aristotle sharply distinguishes episteme from 
phronesis* here (1145b32ff.) following his own earlier technical distinctions in Ethics 6.3. In Plato's report in the Protagoras, however, Socrates uses these two 
terms indifferently (352c). In Xenophon's report Socrates uses the term sophia. (Memorabilia 3.4-5; cf. Protagoras 352d) In this respect Aristotle's description of 
Socrates' views involves a reconstruction of them in the light of distinctions which he takes to be the important ones. 


7. Cf. 1169b8 and Mag. Mor. 2.6.1200b33ff. Cf. also Aristotle's use of thaumaston at Metaph. 1082b21 and in other passages listed in Bonitz' Index. 
8. This does not conflict directly with phainomenon (3) in the initial list because of the special notion of knowledge involved here. 


9. There seems to be no explicit statement of (4) in Plato's reports of Socrates' views. But at 354eff. in the Protagoras Socrates does analyze incontinence as a state 
in which someone is "overcome by immediate pleasures" (355b), and he goes on to suggest that this state is one in which the pleasantness or good of the immediate 
goal is at the time of the action taken (falsely) to be greater than any pain or evil which might ensue (356a-d). This makes (4) at least a reasonably accurate report of 
Socratic doctrine. 


10. For the notion of a thesis as something introduced via a certain defense see Eth. Nic. 1096a2, Cael. 306a12. 
11. Top. 8.8.160b8, 8.10, 8.14.163a36ff.; Soph. El. 9.170a34-b5, 16-33 passim, 34.183a32-3. 
12. For further discussion and defense of this see R. Bolton 1990. 


13. We are provided with an example of how this is intended to work in the first trial resolution which Aristotle considers of the problem to which Socrates' views give 
rise (1145b31-5). This resolution "leaves standing" all of the endoxa which are phainomena, numbered (1), (2) and (4) above. It "undermines" Socrates! theses (3) 
and (5), which are also endoxa, by arguing that phainomena (2) and (4), properly interpreted, do not support (3) and (5). Phainomenon (2), that episteme cannot 
be overruled, does not entail that there is no incontinence since the common understanding of incontinence, on which (1) is based, does not require that episteme is 
over-ruled in incontinence. It is compatible with another endoxon, (6) that it is one's (correct) previous best judgement which is overruled in incontinence. And 
phainomenon (A) that when acting people do not see their action as contrary to what is best, does not entail that in incontinence they are simply ignorant of what is 
best. They may have previously come to recognize what is best and not have given up their correct view. So this proposal does save four, and thus most, of the six 
endoxa 
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in question. We must presume that it also saves the most authoritative of the endoxa since Aristotle does not object to the resolution on this count. If so, then 
among endoxa, phainomena are more authoritative then theses since Socrates’ theses are taken as undermined once the phainomenal support for them has been 
removed. Once this support is removed they are in effect simply refuted by deriving a proposition contradictory to them from the first phainomenon im the initial 
problem complex. This fits clearly with what is required in a dialectical resolution. But this resolution is nevertheless, ultimately unsuccessful. It fails to "leave 
standing" another of the endoxa not previously brought into play. It makes incontinence at least sometimes excusable rather than always blameworthy 
(1145b36ff.). This other endoxon is among the initial phainomena and the assumption must be that it is more authoritative than at least some of the endoxa which 
are left standing by the proposed resolution. It conflicts with the endoxon (6) that a kind of true belief is the sort of correct view which is over-ruled in 
incontinence. So that endoxon must be less authoritative. But why is it less authoritative? It seems to be a view of "the wise" which is not paradoxical. (See 
Burnet's notes ad loc.) So it, like the endoxon with which it conflicts, is a phainomenon. The difference between the two is that, as we have seen, the endoxon 
that incontinence is blameworthy is accepted by everyone while (6) is a view of some of the wise. This requires that a view held by everyone is more authoritative 
than a view held by some of the wise. Since the proposed resolution leaves standing a view of the wise which conflicts with, and thus, if left standing, rules out, a 
view held by everyone, it may preserve most of the endoxa but it does not preserve the most authoritative as understood in dialectic. This result is also supported 
by Aristotle's treatment of the second trial resolution of the initial problem (1146a4-7). The suggestion that (7) it is practical wisdom which is over-ruled in 
incontinence does "leave standing" the endoxon that incontinence is blameworthy as well as (1), (2), and (4). On this count it preserves not more but rather the 
same number of endoxa as the first trial resolution. So its aim must be to preserve the more authoritative endoxa in play there. But it too fails because the new 
endoxon (7), which it substitutes for (6), would be rejected out of hand by absolutely everyone. Thus it directly conflicts with what everyone would accept without 
question. Since this immediately dooms it, without further ado, it would seem that what everyone would accept without question is, ipso facto, most 
authoritative among endoxa. This, again, fits the requirements of dialectic. 


14. Aristotle does not say that this is generally obvious. But he cites the well-known dogmatic Heraclitus as a case in point ( 1146b30-31 ) and presumably he does 
this to indicate how obvious the point is. 


15. See the note on Meno 77a in R. S. Bluck 1964. 


16. Because of limitations of space I have not been able to consider in detail here discussions of Aristotle's views in the literature which deserve attention. 
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Eudemian Ethical Method 
Lawrence J. Jost 


Students of Aristotle's philosophical methodology, whether in ethics or elsewhere, have much to be grateful for when they consider recent studies of the topic. Owen's 
pioneering efforts in his now classic "Tithenai ta phainomena" (1961) to upgrade the status of dialectic to serious partnership with syllogistic in science and 
metaphysics has been modified and elegantly extended in Nussbaum's "Saving Aristotle's Appearances" in the Owen festschrift (Schofield and Nussbaum 1982). 
While both of these scholars have drawn heavily on material from both the Nicomachean and Eudemian Ethics, their primary focus has been on scientific reasoning 
in general and not specifically on the practical disciplines of ethics or politics. Two recent studies by Irwin (1981) and Bares (1980), however, have concentrated on 
what they both call Aristotle's methods of ethics, drawing on a rich critical tradition of close study of the Aristotelian works stretching back to the early nineteenth 
century. Their use of the plural might suggest a possible differentiation of Aristotle's thoughts on the subject by reference to various works or to different stages in his 
development, but one quickly discovers that this is not the case. This is because both Irwin and Barnes follow the general pattern of scholarship in this area in not 
distinguishing, for instance, between Eth. Nic. and Eth. Eud. discussions of the topic, and in drawing indifferently upon both works in formulating an overall picture of 
Aristotle's approach to ethical method. They do not raise the question I wish to address here, then, in spite of the searching and valuable surveys of relevant passages 
in both works that they do provide, not to mention the modest defense of Aristotle that they offer in comparison with other ethical methodologists (e.g. Sidgwick and 
Rawls). The question, which I freely admit is not altogether new, is: are there any distinctive contributions that the Eth. Eud., as opposed to the Eth. Nic., makes to 
the study of ethical method? Since Kenny's two recent studies (1978, 1979) have shed a powerful new light on the relationship between the two works, I believe it is 
time to consider the question afresh. It is true that Kenny's predecessor in this particular vineyard, D. J. Allan, twenty-five years ago in the same Symposium 
Aristotelicum that featured Owen's pathbreaking paper, weighed in 
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with his "Quasi-mathematical method in the Eudemian Ethics," a paper which clearly offers a plausible answer to my question. Allan claimed to find a distinctive 
"mathematical pattern of deduction" at work in the Eth. Eud., one that applies "Euclidean method" to ethical argument and draws more freely than does the Eth. Nic. 
on other Aristotelian works such as the Metaphysics for its premises. ! His account, however, seems vulnerable in light of an important distinction that Barnes, 
especially, has pressed in connection with the Posterior Analytics, namely that between a method designed for research or the discovery of the archai or starting 
points of a science that need not be cast in syllogistic form, and the rather different methods recommended for presentation of the results of inquiry which may well call 
for a rigorous, axiomatized system.” If such a distinction is feasible for theoretical sciences, it would seem even more likely that in ethics one need not oppose as 
irreconcilable the more informal dialectical method of presenting and sifting through various endoxa (opinions which have found favor with the many or the wise) and a 
formally valid deductive demonstration such as that found in Eth. Eud. 2.1 (1218b31-1219a39), an argument which, as Woods has observed, "is considerably more 
elaborate than the corresponding argument in Eth. Nic."3 Thus, even if Allen were correct in directing our attention to a preference in the Eth. Eud. for a quasi- 
geometric laying down of hypotheses, this fact would not preclude simultaneous appeal to the endoxic method for the generation of acceptable archai or starting 
points. Furthermore, while the Eth. Nic. does not use ‘hypothesis’ in its technical sense (as does the Eth. Eud. at 1222b28 and 1230b30), in its undisputed books 
(i.e. 1-4 and 8-10), it does, as Kenny notes,4 employ ‘hypokeitai' in the requisite fashion at least once at 1104b27. The most convincing reason for not treating 
Allan's proposal as the key to a distinctive ethical method, however, is that the best and clearest statements of endoxic method in the entire corpus are either to be 
found in exclusively Eudemian material or in the so-called common or disputed books (Eth. Nic. 5, 6, 7 = Eth. Eud. 4, 5, 6). This can be easily established by 
consulting any of the authorities already mentioned. Owen, Nussbaum, Irwin, and Barnes all use the same passage from the book on akrasia, i.e. 1145b2-7, as well 
as similar remarks from the same discussion, as the foundation for their conceptions of endoxic method. Even more striking than this is the appeal to undoubtedly 
Eudemian passages such as 1216b26-345 or 1214b28-1215a7. None of these scholars has paused to ask why the choicest passages for illustrating the method 
come from outside securely Nicomachean borders. That such distinguished Aristotelian interpreters ignore this question testifies to the overwhelming inertia of the 
tradition's full ten-book Eth. Nic., influencing even those who appreciate the Eth. Eud.'s potential contributions to theory but see no reason to award it the 
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disputed books, let alone entertain the possibility that its undisputed portions may represent an advance on the Eth. Nic. In the light, however, of Kenny's systematic 
study of these and other questions concerning the relationship between the two works, the fact that the Eudemian environment is particularly hospitable to endoxic 
method by comparison with the Eth. Nic. is surely worthy of note, even extended examination. 


Before going on to contrast the two works on questions of method in some detail, it will be helpful to appeal to an important hypothesis about the common or disputed 
books. Although there is not space to argue the point here, I have elsewhere (1983) outlined Kenny's treatment of the problem and even so skeptical a scholar as C. 
J. Rowe has been convinced by Kenny's arguments. 7 The claim is that the disputed books are clearly more at home in their Eudemian rather than Nicomachean 
surroundings, a result based on a "succession of arguments, historical, philological, and philosophical" presented in The Aristotelian Ethics® , especially those based 
on the computer-assisted statistical study of vocabulary and style which constitutes the heart of Kenny's case. An indication that the book as a whole makes a very 
strong case, indeed, can be seen in Rowe's recent admission that his own previous intuition (shared by most scholars, perhaps) that the Eth. Nic. contained the 
common books as an integral part of an organic whole had been "deal|[t] a near-lethal blow" by Kenny's work and that he was now inclined to accept Kenny's solution 
to the common books problem, having renounced his own earlier and opposing position.? Although many no doubt remain unconvinced by this controversial call for a 
radical reassessment of our views of the relationship between Eth. Eud. and Eth. Nic., 1 will nonetheless hypothesize, for purposes of this discussion of methodology, 
that references drawn from the middle books (to be referred to by the familiar Bekker numbers with a CB prefix, e.g. CB 1145b2-7) are not to be treated as 
expressing Eth. Nic. doctrine; indeed, the opposite is more likely to be the case, namely that they reflect Eth. Eud. content that may or may not be compatible with 
Eth. Nic. views. 


The strategy in what follows will be to look first at undoubtedly Eth. Nic. passages for methodological remarks, noting how spare such as can be found really are 
when compared with undoubtedly Eth. Eud. material. Eventually we shall be in a position to suggest that it is the Eth. Eud. and not the Eth. Nic. which must be given 
the credit for containing the fullest account ofa fully self-conscious employment of endoxic method in ethics, the same general method that commentators are so ready 
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to see at work in other important Aristotelian works such as the Physics and Metaphysics. That such a finding would tend to support Allan's "impression . . . that the 
systematizer [the author of the Eth. Eud.] is the later Aristotle" as well as Kenny's conjecture that the Eth. Eud. postdates the Eth. Nic. 19 is a partial 
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and tentative result of a series of related investigations that I have begun in order to test Kenny's hypothesis. !1 

In the first book of the Eth. Nic. the most explicitly methodological passages are two (1094b11—27 and 1098a26-b8), both of which stress the need to give up any 
thoughts of achieving accuracy Aéyetat hoytk@s kai Kevs—recalls 1217a1-2, at least in part, although it must be admitted that Plato cannot be accused of trickery or 
ignorance. If this is an example, then, it will be of a very sophisticated lack of relevance but one that the student of ethics should still resist nonetheless. 


While a detailed comparison of particular passages such as those of the last paragraph are desirable in a fuller study, a somewhat more impressionistic approach will 
indicate the type of contrast I believe there to be between the Eth. Nic. and the Eth. Eud. on matters of method. If we focus on the technical vocabulary of endoxic 
method, especially as described by Barnes, a surprising fact emerges fairly clearly, namely that the undoubtedly Nicomachean portions are noteworthy for their 
relatively slight employment of key terminology. Take ‘endoxos' itself, for instance, a word that can almost always be translated as "reputable" or "of good repute" 
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even when it occurs in the familiar neuter plural (ta €v50Ea) meaning "the reputable things," i.e. reputable views or opinions. Barnes notes that before Aristotle (first?) 
applied the adjective to views or tenets, ‘endoxos' typically modified men of considerable standing in the community, in the orators and Xenophon. !2 What is most 
remarkable about its occurrences in the Eth. Nic. is that they all (apart from CB 1145b5, of course) correspond to this ordinary Attic usage. 1098b28 refers to a "few 
reputable men kai tots év5dEots)." The neuter plurals at 1127a21 and b25 are also to be understood along the same lines, as Irwin's translation makes clear when he 
renders them both as "the qualities that win reputation," the sort of thing that Socrates, Aristotle's example here, disavowed having. Thus, none of these Eth. Nic. 
occurrences approximate the typical use of ‘endoxa' as found in the Topics (in its "definition" at 100b21, for instance, or as frequently found elsewhere-104a21, 
159b13, 14 et passim) or the Rhetoric (e.g., 1355a17, 1357a10). Now, it is true that the undoubtedly Eudemian avoids the term altogether and this may be 
significant. By Kenny's hypothesis, however, we are entitled to see its crucial appearance in the following central passage about akrasia as credited to the Eth. Eud. 
account: 


Here, as in all other cases, we must set down the appearances (phainomena) and, first working through the puzzles (diaporesantes),* in this way go on to show, if possible, the 
truth of all the beliefs we hold (ta endoxa) about these experiences; and, if this is not possible, the truth of the greatest number and the most authoritative. For if the difficulties are 
resolved and the beliefs (endoxa) are left in place, we will have done enough showing. (Nussbaum's rendering of CB 1145b2-7, 1982, p. 267) 


Two other terms that are featured in this passage are also worth comment. The neuter plural (t@ AeyOueva) can be found elsewhere in the Eth. Nic. only at CB 
1145b28. This situation contrasts most sharply with the example of the undoubtedly Eudemian which repeatedly employs the term (e.g. at 1216b28, 1217a13, 
1228a19, 1235a31, b16-17, 1236a26 and b22). This observation of an important difference between the Eth. Nic. and Eth. Eud. vocabulary is not meant to 
obscure the fact that occurrences of the cognate verb phainesthai (e.g. at Eth. Nic. 1095a30 or 1113a21 as Irwin,!3 for one, interprets them) in a suitable context 
might be amenable to the general method of tithenai ta phainomena. But it does suggest for the Eth. Nic. a much less developed technical vocabulary than that 
which can be routinely observed 
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in the Physics, for example, as described by Owen. !4 When we see that the Eth. Eud., on the other hand, does conform to this pattern it does seem to reflect a 
stage in the development of endoxic methodology that is more self-conscious than that at work in the Eth. Nic. 


The second important term referred to above, &opiag etipeois tottv (1 146b7-8)—"for the solution of the puzzle is a discovery," a remark which captures and 
admirably compresses the final stage of the general method as described most fully by Barnes—should not be awarded to the Eth. Nic. as is the custom if Kenny is 
right about the disputed books. 


That such key terms so crucial to an understanding of endoxic method as those just canvassed are quite at home in the Eth. Eud. (with the exception of 'endoxos’), 
while being either unused in the relevant application in the Eth. Nic. (ta endoxa, ta phainomena) or underutilized therein (diaporein, aporein, aporia), bears out our 
preliminary observation that the Eth. Eud.'s explicit concern with methodology is more pronounced than the Eth. Nic.'s as well as more in line with what can be seen 
elsewhere in the corpus where the method is at work on non-ethical subjects (e.g. the Physics or Metaphysics.) 


Obviously, nothing uncovered so far suggests any fundamental change in method from one work to the other, an "epistemological break" as it were with his 
methodological past, but rather a more systematic development, perhaps, and more extensive employment of techniques for discovery that had been nurtured by 
Aristotle from his Academy days. Whether a stronger claim than this can be defended is difficult to say at this stage of the investigation. One additional word that may 
be a sign of a negative attitude toward some endoxa, those held by the hoi polloi, is x«p'ts which means "refined," "cultivated," "accomplished" in Attic prose of the 
fourth century B.C. It can be found nine times in the Eth. Nic. but not at all in the Eth. Eud. Since the Topics first opposed the views of the many to those of the wise, 
playing off each against the other whenever possible, although both are sources of endoxa, Aristotle's works are studded with this sort of dialectical relationship. 
When the Eth. Nic. uses ‘charientes' in place of the more customary ‘sophoi’, then, the contrast with the Eth. Eud. 
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is worth comment. The term itself is familiar from Plato who employs it to refer to a group of wags or witty critics (comic poets like Aristophanes?) at Republic 452B, 
and also later in the same work at 605B, where Grube translates it (kat explicatively) prefer honor (time). * Thus, by his choice of loaded language Aristotle seems to 
betray an attitude of favoritism toward the opinions of the wise or refined, a fact which threatens to undermine the objectivity of the endoxic method. That is, we are 
presumably supposed to sift through a// relevant opinions that are worth study, preserving the best and discarding the rest. The danger of bias would be even more 
apparent if a negative attitude toward the many were also evident (as in the case of Plato). Now, Barnes claims to see here at Eth. Nic. 1095a18 "respect for the 
views of Popttkwtatot ("most common," "most vulgar") in their choice of the lowest of the three lives.15 The picture seems to be one where the unanimous agreement 
of the many, the wise and the refined, such as we find in the equation of eudaimonia with to eu zen* and to eu prattein (1095a19), is a sufficient guarantee of the 
worth of the endoxon. Where they differ, however, the "better sort" are more likely to be in the right. A good example comes from Book 10, where Anaxagoras’ 
view of what makes for the happy man is said to appear strange to the many (Eth. Nic. 1179a13-15), who judge by externals; the author goes on to say, "the beliefs 
of the wise would seem to accord with our arguments" (Irwin). It is true that Aristotle goes on to suggest that the truth in practical matters must be judged by deeds 
and life as it is actually lived (al7-20), seeming to suggest a return to the many's terra firma. The appearance is 
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misleading, though, for by the end of the chapter we are once again on the side of the wise and the contemplative, secure in the assurance that they are the most 
beloved of the gods as well as the happiest of men (1179a29-32). The impression, then, of a brief for the wise, carefully prepared by the Eth. Nic. as a whole, 
certainly contrasts at first glance with the advice offered a would-be sophistical refuter at Soph. E/. 173a20-23 where an even-handed strategy is recommended: 


You ought to lead men to opinions opposed to those of the majority (nodhols) and of the wise—if a man speaks as trained arguers do, you should lead him to opinions opposed 
to the majority; if he speaks as do the majority, to opinions opposed to expert reasoners. (Forster) 


Even here the author cannot but point out at a28-31 that the opinion of the many is only nomos ("custom," "law") while things said by the wise reflect physis ("nature") 
and aletheia * ("truth"). In other words, even supposedly democratic Sophists show a decided preference for the wise. We expect Aristotle not to be similarly biased 
ifhe is to remain faithful to his method and yet the Eth. Nic. can be read (I do not say it must be) as vindicating the charientic side of debates more often than not. 


Is the Eth. Eud. more even-handed? There are some signs that it is when we consider, for example, how it deals with first philia (the primary sort of friendship that 
exists between two equally virtuous men) when contrasted with the parallel Eth. Nic. treatment. The latter account is uncomfortable with the clear fact that men call 
pleasure-friends and utility-friends philoi; it proposes therefore to derive these secondary forms #0tt™ 2 from the primary and governing use of the word (protos* 
kai kurios)* as said of virtue- friends (Eth. Nic. 1157a25-32). In what certainly appears to be a reply to this passage, the Eth. Eud. rejects the idea that pleasure- 
friends are not really friends because they fall below first philia standards of reliability (Eth. Eud. 1236b17-21). Introducing the important idea of pros hen 
homonymy, the Eth. Eud. goes on to claim: 


Therefore to confine the use of the term friend to primary friendship is to do violence to the phainomena, and compels one to talk paradoxes; though it is not possible to bring all 
friendship under one definition. The only remaining alternative, therefore, is, that in a sense the primary sort of friendship alone is friendship, but in a sense all sorts are, not as 
having a common name by accident and standing in a merely chance relationship to one another, nor yet as falling under one species, but rather as related to one thing. (Rackham, 
1236b21-6) 


This obvious defence of ordinary language via the sophisticated device of ‘focal meaning' certainly appears to be a careful reaction to the Eth. Nic.'s 
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predicament of wishing to maintain a rigid hierarchy of eide * of philia and yet deign to speak with the vulgar of friends whose only ties are pleasure or utility. The 
Eth. Eud. brings in one of the most powerful tools from the metaphysical arsenal to rectify the situation. Each form of philia is related to a common focus while the 
priority of virtue- friendship is preserved, without flying in the face of the many's way of talking, or siding only with the charientes. 


The argument of the last paragraph will no doubt be resisted by many scholars and much more needs to be said to shore up its main assumptions. Pending that, can 
anything of the impressionistic variety avail us here? Does the Eth. Eud., for instance, show a more positive attitude to the many than the Eth. Nic.? At 1222a17 the 
agathos is said to feel delight (chairein) as he should (hos* dei), even if it is more delight than the hoi polloi experience; and at 1222a40 both we ourselves and the 
many posit as a vice opposed to the mean state a direction we are more inclined to embrace. Neither of these texts casts aspersions on the many. The brave man at 
1228b34 and 37 is said to be less vulnerable than hoi polloi kai hoi pleistoi to certain pressures, but this is not surprising or detrimental to the many. A hint of 
snobbery seems to emerge at 1238a27, where it is said that "even the many would agree" with a claim about philia, but this passage is hardly an indictment. Again, at 
1243a38 a slightly cynical tone seems to lie behind the statement that hoi polloi pursue to kalon ek periousias ("out of a state of surplus or plenty"), implying that 
virtue is easier to go after when times are good. But, while certainly true enough, such an observation need not betray a sustained antipathy to the many as we saw 
conveyed, for instance, by the "most vulgar" label noted above in the Eth. Nic. None of these or similar passages that crop up in the Eth. Eud. would support such a 
negative stance although one very important text not yet mentioned has been interpreted by Barnes as recommending that "opinions peculiar to xohAot, the vulgar 


herd, should be ignored."!© This is the textually very difficult passage at 1214b28-1215a7 which requires emendations that are far from certain: 


It would be superfluous to examine all the opinions about happiness that find adherents. Many opinions are held by children and by the diseased and mentally unbalanced, and 
no sensible man would concern himself with puzzles about them; the holders of such views are in need, not of arguments, but of maturity in which to change their opinions, or else 
of correction of a civil or medical kind (for medical treatment is no less a form of correction than flogging is). Similarly, neither need we examine the views of the many; they speak 
in an unreflective way on almost any topic, most of all when they speak about this; on/y the opinions of reasonable men should be 
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examined; it would be strange to present argument to those who need not argument, but experience. But, as each inquiry has its own problems, so, evidently does that concerning 
the best and highest life. It is these opinions, then, that it is right for us to investigate; for the refutation of those who dispute a certain position is a demonstration of the opposing 
view. (Woods 1982, with my emphasis on the sentence at a3) 


If we accept the Greek text behind this translation, it certainly does look as though a resolute opposition to the views of the many is, after all, at work in the Eth. Eud. 
Still, one should be wary of endorsing this option. Irwin joins Décarie 17 in treating the underlined phrasing above as an obvious intrusive gloss, and a glance at 
Susemihl's apparatus or even Barnes’ discussion reveals many proposals for generating a sound text. What does seem clear, however, is that the Eth. Eud. has added 
the sick and insane to the Eth. Nic.'s youths as unlikely sources of endoxa worth serious consideration, and it does carefully specify its reasons for each exclusion. In 
this connection it is at least curious that a passage from the Metaphysics, 1009b5-6, mentions the sick and insane as sources of error even if per impossibile* only 
two or three persons were found to be still healthy and sensible. It is tempting to suggest that in composing the Eth. Eud. Aristotle has decided to broaden his account 
of those unlikely to merit attention to their endoxa beyond the inexperienced young so disparaged in book I of the Eth. Nic. There remains, of course, the 
considerable difficulty of reconciling the rest of this important passage with our suggestion that the Eth. Eud.'s way with the many is benign. Only a full-scale 
philological treatment of the disputed passage, starting from the manuscripts themselves, can be expected to resolve this issue, making a further advance possible. 


At this point our study of vocabulary and selected explicit methodological passages has provided some support for questioning the widely held traditional assumption 
that the Eth. Nic. either shares unequivocally and to the same degree the endoxic method of the Eth. Eud. or that in any case it represents an advance on the latter. 
We cannot claim, of course, to have demonstrated that the opposite opinion is true, either. Considerations have been advanced, however, that scholars sympathetic to 
Kenny's case for the Eth. Eud. can and should pursue in future research. This should, above all, concentrate on detailed comparisons of lengthy and parallel texts 
where endoxic method is at work. The three books on friendship are a prime candidate for such study, as are some individual chapters on particular virtues. In an 
APA presentation (1984a, 6-8) I urged an interpretation of the Eth. Eud.'s treatment of the aporiai about friendship that sees it not only as fuller, better documented 
and more carefully laid out than its counterpart, but, more importantly, it shows clearer signs than does the Eth. Nic. of the 
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"aporemetic method" at work in the Metaphysics that Alan Code has so well described in recent contributions. !8 In this regard it is worth quoting one more passage 
from the Eth. Eud.: 


Accordingly a line of argument must be taken that will best explain to us the views held on these matters and at the same time solve the difficulties and contradictions. And this 
will be secured if the contradictory views are shown to be held with some reason. For such a line of argument will be most in agreement with the phainomena: and in the upshot, if 
what is said is true in one sense but not in another, both the contradictory views stand good. (Rackham's translation of 1235b13-18) 


Nothing so programmatic or as systematically connected with Eth. Eud. 6 (=Eth. Nic. 7) passages can be found in the parallel Eth. Nic. account of philia, even 
though its discussion as a whole is considerably longer than the Eth. Eud.'s. These and other differences between these two works surely merit further study in the light 
of Kenny's conclusions. Even if the drift of the above comments on Eudemian ethical method are contrary to the prevailing winds, I take comfort from the following 
remarks with which Kenny himself brings his first book to a close: 


No doubt, when finally pressed, most scholars would say that their belief in the [temporal] priority of the Eth. Eud. to the Eth. Nic. rests not upon any particular argument but 
upon their over-all impression of the respective philosophical merits of the works. Such judgments are, of course, partly a function of variations in the fashionableness of criteria 
for judging philosophical merit: they are also very much a function of how closely a text has been read, analysed, and meditated upon. It will only be when the Eth. Eud. has been 
for some time as carefully and widely studied as the Eth. Nic. has been for centuries that we shall be able to make an unclouded judgment about their comparative worth. (1978, p. 
238) 
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PART II 
ERGON 
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The Ergon Inference 
Alfonso Gomez-Lobo 


Aristotle's inference of the definition of eudaimonia in the Eth. Nic. may be easily misunderstood in a way which commits him to some form of fallacious naturalism or 
inference from fact to value. 


This misunderstanding of the ergon inference arises quite naturally, I think, if one neglects to carefully identify the premises of the argument. It is also strongly prompted 
by the fact that, as I shall try to show, some key terms employed therein have been misinterpreted. The purpose of the present paper is to show by means of a detailed 
analysis of Aristotle's text that the prima facie most plausible interpretation of the argument cannot be right and that it offers no inference of the notion of the human 


good from facts about human nature. ! 
I would like to start by presenting the general framework of the view I shall criticize and then add some examples of the more precise form it has adopted recently. 


A. Grant has conveniently summarized this approach by holding that, according to the Nicomachean Ethics, the human good or human flourishing is simply "the 
realization of man's nature."? This general contention may be taken to receive support from the well-known passage in which, according to of W. F. R. Hardie, 


starting from the conception of powers which are specific or peculiar to men as members of the class of living beings, Aristotle arrives at a tentative definition of the human good. 
(1097a33-1098a20)> 


Although the expressions "starting from" and "arriving at" are somewhat vague, there is a suggestion here that a step is taken from an examination of specifically human 
powers to the ethical notion of the human good. 


But, how exactly does that step proceed? What role does the notion of ergon or characteristically human activity play in the determination of the human good? Let us 
observe two implicit replies to these questions. 
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In the collection of Essays on Aristotle's Ethics edited by A. O. Rorty, K. Wilkes holds that "A study of man's ergon, then, can tell us what it is to be a good man, 
once we have discovered just what activities are indeed characteristic of mankind." 4 


Since "what it is to be a good man" stands for an evaluative question, indeed the question which is answered by giving a definition of the human good or happiness, the 
quotation suggests the idea of a direct inference from the ergon of man to a basic ethical notion. 


In the same collection of articles T. Nagel goes even further when he holds that "The proper ergon of man, by which human excellence is measured, is that which 
makes him a man rather than anything else" (my emphasis).5 


I am not sure I am being uncharitable in the interpretation of this quotation, but it does suggest to me that the ergon of man is expected to provide something like a 
measuring rod to determine the value of actions and/ or persons. If these accord with the ergon, then they are good; if they accord perfectly, then they are excellent. It 
would not be difficult to rephrase this kind of relation between a measuring rod or standard and what is thereby measured in terms of premises and conclusion. The 
only doubt in my mind is whether the premise involving the ergon or characteristic activity of man is conceived by Nagel as descriptive or as evaluative. 


Regardless of this last doubt, what seems to emerge from these examples (and more quotations along these lines could be easily produced) is a pattern of 
interpretation of the ergon argument which could be set out schematically as follows: 


Premise 1: Human beings have a characterisitic activity E, therefore, 

Conclusion: The good for human beings is to exercise the characteristic activity £. 

A more refined version of the pattern may well include a further premise which is both universal and evaluative and thus allows for a valid inference: 
Premise 2: "The good of any being (or perhaps any natural or living substance) consists in its exercising its characteristic activity or ergon. 


I would now like to argue that the aforementioned way of presenting the argument is most probably wrong. I shall try to show that Aristotle does not arrive at a 
definition of happiness starting exclusively from the powers 
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specific to man, that a study of man's ergon by itself cannot tell us what it is to be a good man, that the proper ergon of man is not that by which human excellence is 
measured and that the good for humans does not consist in the unqualified exercise of the ergon. 


In order to make these somewhat sweeping denials plausible, I shall analyse the long conditional sentence in the text which contains the inference. But before doing so, 
a few words must be said about the context in which it appears. 


Aristotle has argued that a correct definition of eudaimonia must specify something which is both final, i.e. always chosen for its own sake but never for the sake of 


something else, and self-sufficient, i.e. such that it includes all basic goods. 7 He then proceeds to argue that a correct definition can be found if we first ascertain the 
function or ergon of man. The justification for this strategy is given by means of a general principle which runs as follows: 


Principle 1: For all things that have a function [t0 8] is thought to reside in the function.8 


There seem to be two possible ways of understanding this principle: (a) one can take it to mean that it is good and "well" for things that have a function to exercise that 
function, in which case it would be equivalent to what I have called Premise 2, or (b) it can be taken to express that the good and "well" for things that have a function, 
Le. the truth of a positive evaluative proposition about them, depends on the quality of the function. 


I am inclined to think that the second is the correct interpretation. Aristotle's inductive basis in the context includes "a flute-player, a sculptor, or any artist." If we keep 
in mind that ergon also means "work" in the sense of the product of a techne* or craft, it will become clear that what he means is that a positive judgment about a 
flute-player or a sculptor is the result of a positive evaluation of the actual musical performance or of the statue itself, respectively. A good lyre-player, Aristotle will 
say in the sequel, is one who plays the lyre well.9 


Just to play the lyre, i.e. the mere activation of the ergon, cannot be good since if it is done poorly the musician turns out to be a bad musician and it cannot be good 
for a musician to be a bad musician. 


The interpretation, then, that should be accepted may be formulated as follows: 


Principle 1a: For any x, ifx has an ergon y, then x will be a good x if and only if x produces good instances of y. 
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Since for Aristotle the good for man is to be a good man, i.e. a high quality individual of the human species, the search for the human good requires that we first 
identify the characteristic activity of man. Otherwise we may not be able to pass the prior evaluative judgement upon which the judgement about human good ought to 
be founded. This does not mean that the identification of the ergon of man by itself will do the job. It only means that we will know where to look for a necessary and 
sufficient condition to decide when a human life is indeed a good human life. Much of what follows will tend to reinforce this. 


The ergon or defining work of man is first described by Aristotle as PaxtexH tg [Cam] tod Adyov Exovtos, "an active life of that which has Jogos." 19 


Appealing to Politics 1325b14ff., Stewart rightly indicates in his note ad Joc. that this should not be taken to restrict the human ergon to action as opposed to 
contemplation.!! It should rather be taken in its most general sense: the defining work of man, the one thing only humans can do, is to lead the life of the part of the 
soul which contains reason or speech. Typically human, then, is the activation of the capacity to think. Thought and reason, however, are present in a variety of aspects 
of our lives and it would be idle to try to pin Aristotle down to some specific form of thought at this stage of the game. Since in the argument proper there are three 
further characterizations of the human ergon, I shall have more to say about this below. 


What is clear for the moment is that under the most plausible interpretation of Principle 1 the evaluation of the life of reason will allow us to infer when a man is a good 
man. 


This move, I would like to suggest, is exactly what the lengthy conditional whose consequent turns out to be the definition of eudaimonia is supposed to accomplish. 


Let us now take a closer look at the wording of the ergon argument. I quote it in the Revised Oxford Translation with some modifications and inserting the key Greek 
terms: 


Now if the function [kara my aperjy] being added to the function (for it is a mark of the lyre-player to play the lyre, and of the good lyre-player to do so well): if this is the case, 
[and we state that the function of man is a certain 
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kind of life, and this an activity [teAevoréermy, 


I have modified the R.O.T. at two places (lines 11-12 and 14) where it prints "the function of" without there really being an occurrence of the word ergon in the text. 
It is true, of course, that the genitives that appear could tacitly depend on ergon as supplied by the context, but it seems to me both more natural and better suited to 
the flow of the argument to assume that we here have the perfectly common construction of genitive + form of € tvat + infinitive and translate "it is a mark of (noun) to 


(infinitive)" or "it is peculiar to (noun) to (infinitive)."13 What this implies is that in this context Aristotle avoids the use of the expression "the ergon of the good man." 
Indeed, his argument relies heavily on the assumption that this expression does not have a straightforward referent. 


How the argument is supposed to work is not at all clear. The best I can offer by way of analysis is the following list of ingredients: 


(A) First we should note the inductive basis, i.e. the uncontroversial starting points, which seem to be represented by the references to the lyre-player. There are 
two of them: 


(A1) "a lyre-player and a good lyre-player are said to have the same ergon.” 
(A,) "peculiar to a lyre-player is to play the lyre, and to the good lyre-player to do so well." 
(B) The second set of ingredients are the generalizations based upon the previous instances: 
(B1) "For any agent x who performs an ergon and any agent y who performs that ergon well, the erga are generically identical." 


This principle, which is supported by (A1), implies that the notion of ergon is a neutral, descriptive one. By itself the reference to the characteristic activity of 
something does not convey an evaluation of any kind. The good and bad performances are, of course, not strictly identical, otherwise we would not pass divergent 
judgements on them, but they are generically identical in that both are performances of the same activity, an activity, I 
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would venture to say, which can be established in both cases by the same kind of quasi-empirical, or direct, inspection. 
This is further conveyed by the second generalization: 


(B,) "In order to distinguish between an unqualified performer and a good performer of an ergon, eminence in respect to excellence has to be added to the 
specification of the ergon." 


This is supported by (A,) and states that there is no ergon peculiar to the good performer. His ergon is simply the ergon of any performer, but with something added 
to it: its excellence. (B2) also seems to indicate that the evaluative judgement about the performance of an ergon is logically independent of the discovery and neutral 
description of the characteristic activity of a given class of objects or persons. Perhaps an apt way to illustrate this would be to say that someone who travels to a 
distant country, e.g. to India, can realize that in that country certain individuals play an instrument similar to the lyre. But to judge which of those musicians are good 
performers and which are not requires an altogether different kind of expertise based on adequate knowledge of the conventions governing musical performance within 
that culture. This judgement represents something over and above the mere realization that some individuals produce generically the same sounds by playing the same 
instrument. 


If the foregoing is correct, Aristotle would be saying that in order to identify a good F (or the goodness for F's) two logically distinguishable steps must be taken: first, 
the ergon of Fs has to be ascertained in a nonevaluative manner, and then, an evaluative judgement as to what counts as a good performance of that ergon has to be 
passed. This latter judgement is equivalent to finding the arete * or aretai corresponding specifically to the class of F's. The ergon and the good are thus not strictly 
identical. 


All of this is supposed to hold for particular human activities. A further step takes us to the last ingredient: 
(C) the application of the foregoing to the case of man as such. 


Virtually all commentators I have consulted fail to realize that what Aristotle requires in the context, as a first step, is a neutral, purely descriptive specification of the 
ergon of man. This has led to a rather muddled account of the different formulae in the text in which the term Jogos appears (kata hOyov i 11) Gveu AGyou, weta Adyov), 


mon, 


Another factor that has contributed to the general confusion, I believe, is the difficulty in using such terms as "reason", "rational" or "rationally" in English and other 
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languages without conveying a positive evaluation. It is odd to say that someone conducted her actions with reason and to add that her actions were foolish or 
blameworthy. 


A close look at the text will show that, apart from the specification of the ergon of man prior to the argument itself ("an active life of that which has the Jogos"), there 
are three expressions within the argument that are used to refer to it: 


(i) urns Evépyera Kata Adyov #) i} Gvev Adyou, 

(ii) WUxNS tvépyera kal mpa&ers peta Adyou, 

(iii) Puxrs Evépyera 14 

It seems clear that (iii) is a short-hand reference back to (i) and/or (ii). One should expect, of course, that these two will be equivalent, but how, exactly? 


T. Irwin in his translation achieves a certain equivalence by rendering (1i) by "the soul's activity and actions that express reason" and (i) by "the soul's activity that 
expresses reason [as itself having reason] or requires reason [as obeying reason]" (his brackets).!5 


I find this unsatisfactory on several grounds. First, to translate here and elsewhere kata with the accusative by "expressing" is rather misleading because the reader 
tends to loose sight of the normative implications of the Greek. One's actions may or may not express something, but this is quite different from whether they follow or 
fail to follow a rule or principle. An action may display a rule by not following it. Second, the two occurrences of /ogos in (i) are assigned by Irwin by means of the 
expressions in brackets to reason proper and to the appetitive part of the soul, respectively. This is unconvincing because the virtues of the appetitive part, i.e. the 
moral virtues, not only require reason, but are precisely instances of acting kata logon, in accordance with reason. This is what obeying reason amounts to in their 
case.!6 Third, the expressions kata logon and meta logou are used elsewhere by Aristotle to mark a contrast between two different things. It is therefore dangerous 
to lump them together under one single English expression. 


The contrast I have in mind between kata and meta preceding the term Jogos is found in Eth. Nic. 6.13, a passage in which Aristotle criticises the Socratic 
conception of moral virtue. There, among other things, he says 


it is not merely the state in accordance with right reason [oppo dyouy, that is excellence.!” 
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In his commentary Grant relies heavily on this passage for his interpretation of 1.7. Indeed, he understands the transition from kata logon to meta logou in the 
passage from the first book as follows: 


A machine might be said to move HET OYOU, "with a consciousness of a law." It is this consciousness of the law which, according to Hegel, distinguishes morality (Moralitdt) 
from mere propriety (Sittlichkeit). 18 


As his words show, Grant is taking both expressions involving /ogos in an evaluatively positive sense. This also holds for his understanding of évev Aoyou on which he 
comments in the following terms: 


In the ob O¥k Gvev than directly to assert itself.!9 


As [have already suggested, this is unsatisfactory because if anything can be properly described as action kata logon it is surely sophrosyne.* Here it is not so much 
a question of reason "asserting" itself but rather of reason being in fact followed. To say that temperance is "not without reason" would be a very weak description of 
what counts as rational behaviour par excellence in the domain of the appetitive part of the soul. 


I suspect that Grant has been misled to identify the clearly evaluative expression HEt4 A6yoU] well and nobly."24 


To consciously follow a law is already to act well and nobly. Therefore, the addition that the good man performs them well and nobly is a mistaken reduplication. I 
conclude, then, that the evaluative understanding of meta /ogou must be abandoned. 


In order to reach a satisfactory interpretation it would be useful to call to mind the passage in the Metaphysics in which Aristotle discusses certain capacities which are 
only found "in things possessed of soul, and in soul, i.e. in [the part] of the soul that has /ogos."21 These he calls &Aoyot Suvapets, the capacities that do not have 
logos. 
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The difference between them consists in the following. A capacity without /ogos produces only one effect, e.g. the hot is only capable of heating. A capacity with 
logos is alike capable of contrary effects, e.g. the medical art can produce both disease and health. 


The reason for this, Aristotle explains, is that "the Jogos manifests the thing itself and its privation," 22 "for it is by denial and removal that it manifests the contrary."23 
To show how this is supposed to work would require extensive textual analysis. The important consideration for the present purposes is that being meta logou is no 
guarantee of a good use of a technical skill or craft. Indeed, Aristotle is willing to generalize the point at the end of the chapter in which he has discussed the dynameis 
meta logou, the capacities with reason: 


It is obvious also that the potentiality [%@6€tv] is implied in that of doing or having it done well, but the latter is not always implied in the former: for he who does a thing well must 
also do it, but he who does it merely need not also do it well.4 


The conclusion I would venture to draw from this passage (which incidentally shows a clear awareness on the part of Aristotle of the fallacy of going from fact to 
value) is that we now have a clue to understand Aristotle's reference to the ergon of man by means of the phrase "activity and actions meta logou". He does not have 
in mind activity and actions that express reason (Irwin) in the sense of following the /ogos, nor actions "indissolublement unies a la régle" (Gauthier and Jolif) because 
some of them may be in clear violation of a rule. 


What Aristotle has in mind are simply actions, right or wrong, which may be so precisely because they are accompanied by a /ogos or awareness of a propositional 
account of some sort which can be affirmed or denied by the agent. Needless to say, these are the actions in which only humans can engage. They constitute our 
characteristic activity. 


If this settles the interpretation of formula (ii) we may now reap its fruits for the interpretation of (i). What we should expect is that meta Jogou in the context was 
meant simply to refer back to the disjunction #6Yov# 1¥) Gvev AGyov. Tf this is the case, then these should not refer to two different capacities of the soul, as Irwin's 
translation suggests, but rather to the good and the bad use of reason, respectively. 


No one will dispute, I trust, that in the domain of the appetitive part of the soul action in conformity with reason corresponds to the exercise of the moral virtues, i.e. to 
the good use of reason within this domain. If doubts 
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exist it should be sufficient to quote Aristotle's closing statements on sophrosyne * or temperance in Book 3: 
and if appetites are strong and violent they even expel the power of calculation[™? Royo) 25 


In the domain of reason itself (46Y0S."29 | conjecture that both in the case of a sound medical decision and of a right prudential one Aristotle would be willing to say 
that the agent acted in accordance with reason and thereby mean that a true technical or practical proposition accounts for the action. 


To take *apa tov Adyov if he wanted to express the opposite of action performed kata logon? I conjecture that Aristotle saw that these expressions would have 


generated more confusion than the expression he actually chose. Although para ton logon is used by Aristotle in the sense of "contrary to reason,"2" he also uses this 
expression to refer to what is altogether different from or outside the domain of reason. In 1.13 this phrase introduces the appetitive or desiring element of the soul, an 


element which is distinct from the one that has the /ogos in the strict sense.3! Moreover, actions that are para logon not just because they are paradoxical, but 
because the agent is totally out of his mind, would hardly count as specifically human. 


I conjecture that what Aristotle has in mind is roughly something of this nature: the coward, the man who throws away his shield to preserve his life, certainly does not 
act according to the /ogos,3? but his actions are not completely devoid of reason. A certain explanation or rationalization of them is possible. The lyric poets 


Archilochus, Alcaeus, and Anacreon have no qualms about confessing the loss of their weapons to save themselves.33 By reference to their self- preservation their 
actions were by no means totally irrational. 
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Failure in the domain of the intellectual virtues is also not without reason. If one sets before himself a bad goal and deliberates correctly to attain it, Aristotle would not 
call that an instance of excellence in deliberation [AowCetat]," 34 


Again, a failure in prudence because pleasure or pain have "destroyed and perverted" one's judgement [tO tmtompoviKov | although in this case the failure to grasp the 
truth of a proposition cannot be attributed to our emotions nor to the experience of pleasure and pain. A mistake in a demonstrative science is not without Jogos 
because it still consists in entertaining a /ogos, albeit a false one. 


I have hitherto tried to show that in the ergon argument the Aristotelian expressions #€t& Adyov in turn covers both of them. 


Thus the premise including a reference to the human function is not evaluative at all. It is purely descriptive. But this does not imply that an inference from fact to value 
has taken place. As we saw, Aristotle is perfectly aware that a fallacy would be involved if that were done. The evaluative premise that allows for a valid inference is 
the principle introduced at the beginning. Therefore, the argument itself is best set out as follows: 


(1) "For any x, ifx has an ergon y, then x will be a good x, ifand only ifx produces good instances of y." (= Principle la) 
(2) "The ergon of man is activity with reason." 
Therefore, 
(3) "A human being will be a good human being if and only if he produces good instances of activity with reason." 
If the foregoing diagnosis of the argument is correct, some interesting consequences seem to follow for the contemporary debate. 


First, it should become clear that attempts to deny that man has an ergon or characteristic activity by producing (often amusing) lists of human activities are certainly 
misguided. A recent commentator writes: 
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He [sc. Aristotle] . . . would see that man makes love, buys and sells, plots revenge, collects bits of string, listens to Mozart (or soft Lydian airs), washes his socks, travels to Ionia 
(or, as it may be, Toronto), worships God, exploits his neighbour, practices virtue, lies, cheats, murders, and does metaphysics. 36 


It is easy to see, I trust, that the implicit criterion used to set up such a list in the first place is that all of the items included are performed according to reason or at least 
not without reason. Otherwise they would not belong on the list. In other words, the human ergon is conceived by Aristotle in very general terms and therefore does 
not exclude any activity, however perverse or mistaken, as long as it involves reason. 


Second, the reconstruction proposed shows that any attempt to hold that Aristotle provides a metaphysical foundation for his ethics is doomed to fail. Aristotle's 
definition of the human good is not inconsistent, say, with his doctrine of potentiality and actuality, but these notions do not play any role in the ergon inference, i.e. in 
the inference designed to establish the starting point of ethics. Its first premise is not a metaphysical principle but rather a common-sense criterion for evaluation. 
Indeed, we normally conduct our evaluations in this way. We identify whatever is specific to the class to which an individual belongs (the class of architects, hotels, 
azaleas, bull-dogs, etc.) and then proceed to ask whether this particular one represents those activities or characteristics well. 


Third, there is no doubt that in the quest for the human ergon, i.e., at the moment of establishing the truth of premise (2), Aristotle alludes to the three layers of life he 
has carefully sorted out in the De Anima. There is first the life of nutrition and growth, then the life of perception, and finally the life of the part of the soul that has 
logos.37 There is no reference in the passage of the Eth. Nic., however, to Pavtaia, etc., i.e. to any of the distinctively Aristotelian positions in rational psychology. 
Indeed, the characterization of the human ergon in any of its four formulations is so vague that it hardly deserves to be called "a psychological doctrine" at all. No 
study of the De Anima is required to accept the view that humans and only humans are beings that can give a rational account of their actions, whether such an 
account be an acceptable justification or a mere rationalization. In this sense it would be an exaggeration to claim that Aristotle's psychology somehow provides a 
foundation for the starting point of his ethics. In two later chapters he does bring in psychological considerations (1.13 and 6.2), but his purpose there is solely to 
clarify the distinctions between moral and intellectual virtue, and between the virtues of practical reason and of theoretical reason, respectively. There is no inference in 
those chapters from the powers to the virtues. 
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Fourth, apart from an incidental use of *€@vkev in a rhetorical question, 38 the ergon argument does not make an explicit appeal to human nature to support its 
conclusion. The conclusion is, of course, evaluative, but it does not provide any normative criteria, i.e. it does not tell us exactly how we should conduct our lives in 
order to attain the human good. The normative weight in Aristotle's ethics is carried by the analyses of the virtues because they are the standards for the good use of 
reason. In his ethics something ought to be done not because it is natural, but rather because it is virtuous, i.e. good, to do it. I fail to see on what aspect of human 
nature one would have to focus in order to state, e.g. that one ought to be courageous and not play the coward, or that one ought to be practically wise and not a fool. 
If human nature is supposed to be a descriptive concept we may end in practical perplexity because cowardice and foolishness would certainly appear in any realistic 
portrait of the common features of human beings. But if the appeal to human nature is evaluative, then Aristotle's argument may well work the other way around: it is 
because courage is good that we are entitled to view it as ts Kata @VOLV, as the "natural" habit, in contrast with "unnatural" cowardice. To say, then, that according 
to Aristotle the good is the realization of man's nature is a truism because it is by a consideration of what is good in human action that we can determine what 
constitutes human nature in the Aristotelian, i.e. evaluative, sense of "nature." 
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9. Eth. Nic. 1.7.1098a12. 

10. Eth. Nic. 1.7.1098a2-3 (my trans.). 

11. J. A. Stewart 1892 1:99 

12. Eth. Nic. 1098a7-18. I have retained Bywater's bracketing of lines 12-16, but I see no reason to delete these well-attested lines. 


13. Instances of this construction in the near context are found at 1094b23-24, 1098a22 and 25-26. C. Kahn 1973, 168, gives an example from Xenophon (Anab. 
2.1.4) under the heading "Genitive of Belonging to (as Property or Distinctive Mark)." My attention to the possibility of reading this construction was first called by the 
Spanish translation of Antonio G6mez Robledo 1983. 


14. Eth. Nic. 1.7.1098a7-8, 13-14 and 16. 
15. Irwin 1985a, 17. 


16. This had already been argued by Gauthier and Jolif against earlier commentators (1970, Tome 2, Premiére Partie, 59) but without explaining the expression me * 
aneu logou. Stewart (1892, 100) attributes to the Paraphrast and to Eustratius the same distribution suggested by Irwin. Stewart himself follows it when he says 
about meaneu logou that "such a negative expression is well fitted to designate the obedience of the passions to reason, as distinguished from the spontaneous activity 
of reason itself in the sphere of thought." 


17. Eth. Nic. 6.13.1144b26-27. 

18. A. Grant, 1885 1:450. 

19. Grant, ibid. 

20. Eth. Nic. 1.7.1098 a 14-15 (my trans.). 
21. Metaph. 9.2.1046a 36-1046b1. 

22. Metaph. 9.2.1046b8-9 (my trans.). 

23. Metaph. 9.2.1046b13-14 (my trans.). 
24. Metaph. 9.2.1046b24-28. 

25. Eth. Nic. 3.12.1119b10-16. 

26. Eth. Nic. 6.2.1139a4 and 5. 


27. Eth. Nic. 2.2.1103b32. 
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28. Eth. Nic.6.4.1140a20-21. 

29. Eth. Nic. 6.5.1140b20-21 (my trans.). In my rendering I follow the reading HEta Adyou dAnBows, 

30. Eth. Nic. 7.10.1151b35, 1152a3. 

31. Eth. Nic. 1.13.1102b17 and 24. 

32. Eth. Nic. 3.7.1115b19-20: "for the brave man feels and acts according to the merits of the case and in whatever way reason /logos/ directs." 
33. Cf. D. A. Campbell 1983, 85 and 100. 

34. Eth. Nic. 6.9.1142b14-15. 

35. Eth. Nic. 6.5.1140b11-21. 

36. B. Suits 1974, 39. 

37. Eth. Nic. 1.7.1097b33-1098a4. 


38. Eth. Nic. 1.7.1097b30. 
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The Role of the Ergon Argument in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics 
Deborah Achtenberg 


Recent literature on the PY°V ought to be understood to mean something other than ‘function’, Clark opting for 'characteristic activity’, Nagel for 'that which we do 
which makes us what we are’, and I for ‘defining capacity or activity' (Clark 1971, 1975, chap. 2.1; Nagel 1972; Achtenberg forthcoming). Richard Kraut considers 
whether it is correct to claim that contemplation is the peculiar function of man given that it is an activity shared by the god (Kraut 1979). 


There is, in addition, another strain of commentary in which it is asked not whether the argument is valid or sound, and not how to construe the terms used in it, but 
what its role is. On this topic, there are two poles of commentary. Some say that the ergon argument is unnecessary. J. L. Austin, for example, states that, "That 
roundabout way of bringing into the discussion €py°v is a piece of unnecessary Aristotelian metaphysics" (Austin 1967, 282). More recently, Mark Kuczewski and 
Ronald Polansky make a similar point: "We simply do not find Aristotle appealing to the human function to aid him in spelling out the human virtues" (Kuczewski and 
Polansky 1986, 3). Others claim that Aristotle introduces the ergon argument into his account in order to encourage us to emphasize what is essentially human about 
ourselves over that which we share with plants and the other animals. W. F. R. Hardie, for one, states that "Aristotle . . . proceeds on the assumption that it is best for 
man to exercise the powers which are peculiar to him" (Hardie 1968, 24). Martha Nussbaum, more recently, claims that in the argument "Aristotle commends to his 
reflective audience a life that. . . involves the exercise of all our human 
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capacities, and is thus a truly human life, rather than one which could just as well be led by a plant or a cow..." (Nussbaum 1978, 106). ! 


If what commentators at the first pole claim is true, then the Nicomachean Ethics is not as good a work as one might hope or expect. After all, Aristotle claims that 
virtue is derived from our ergon and that happiness is the activity of virtue (Eth. Nic. 1.7. 1098a7-12; 1098a16). If commentators at the other pole are right, then 
Aristotle's ethics is largely unpersuasive. Suppose that I am a member of a species distinguished by rational action. Why should I emphasize the specifically human 
over that which is not? It is not an evident assumption that activities are less preferable simply because they are shared by plants or non-human animals. A third 
interpretation, then, is required: one in which the ergon argument is not unnecessary but central, and which does not assume that we ought to exaggerate our specific 
human difference. This essay is an argument for such an interpretation. 


I 


How, then, is the ergon argument central to Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics? It is central because virtue is the completion relative to a thing's proper ergon, and 
completions of things different in kind are themselves different. That it is relative to proper ergon is stated in the remarks preceding the account of the intellectual 


virtues: "the virtue of each thing is relative to its ergon, specifically, to its proper ergon (t Epyov 10 olkeiov), "2 If you want to find the virtue of a thing, then, look not 
to just any aspect of the thing, nor just to any ergon of the thing, but to its proper, that is, its defining, ergon.3 


That virtue is a completion (teA4etwots) is stated at Physics 7.3.246a10-17: 


Again, dispositions (Sets), whether of the body or of the soul, are not alterations. For some dispositions are virtues and others are vices, and neither virtue nor vice is an 
alteration: virtue is a completion (for when anything acquires its own virtue, then it is said to be complete—for then it is most in accordance with nature—for example, a circle is 


complete when it comes to be a circle most of all and when it is best), while vice is the destruction of this or the departure from it.4 


The acquisition of virtue, then, though it is a change, is not a change in kind. It is not the destruction of one of two contraries and the replacement of it by the other. 


Instead, it is the completion of a thing of a certain kind (or at least the first completion of it, since second and final completion is the activity of virtue).5 It would be 
absurd, Aristotle says, to suppose that the coping or tiling of a house is an alteration and not a completion, or that 
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in receiving its coping or tiling a house is altered and not completed. So also with virtues and vices in general and, similarly, with the things that possess or acquire 
them: "for virtues are completions and vices departures; thus, they are not alterations" (Ph. 7.3.246a17-b3). As coping or tiling is to a house, we may thus suppose, so 
acquiring virtue is to a human being: a bringing to completion of something which has already come to be, and come to be of a certain kind, but which as yet has only 
come to be an incomplete member of that kind. © A house is a structure capable of providing shelter. When tiles are added to the roof, the defining potential of the 
house is not changed; it is not destroyed and replaced by some other defining potential. Instead, it is brought closer to completion. Human beings are animals capable 
of rational activity. When they acquire virtue, their defining potential is not changed; it is not destroyed and replaced by some different potential. Instead, when human 
beings acquire virtue, whether ethical or intellectual, their potential for rational activity is brought closer to completion. 


To claim that virtue is completed potential is to locate it at the second grade in the well-known Aristotelian distinction of potential into two grades (Metaph. 9.1-2; Ph. 
7.3).7 There is simple potential, and then there is completed potential or €&ts) to be unaffected by change for the worse or by destruction" (1046a1 1; 13). Virtue is 
such a hexis; that is, it is a disposition to be unaffected by change for the worse or by destruction. In the Physics, Aristotle makes this point both about virtue and 
about vice. Virtue puts what possesses it in a good condition with regard to what affects it: a condition of being unaffected by what destroys it and affected by what 
produces it. Vice, on the other hand, puts what possesses it in a bad condition with regard to what affects it: a condition of being affected by what destroys it and 
unaffected by what produces it (Ph. 7.3.246b8-9, 17-20). Virtue is, thus, a completion, and vice a departure. Virtue, in sum, is second-grade or completed potential- 
specifically, second-grade or completed defining potential.8 Since defining potential is the same as ergon, virtue is second grade or completed ergon. It does not 
replace first grade defining potential or ergon. Instead, it is the first order of completion relative to it. 


That completions relative to things of different kind are themselves different is stated by Aristotle in a number of passages. In his first discussion of pleasure he states: 
"things different in kind are, we think, com- 
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pleted by different things" (Eth. Nic. 10.5.1175a22-23). In Metaphysics 9.6, under the rubric of ‘actuality’ (VV0P@Y) in particular cases by analogy. The completion 
of the moveable by movement is not the same, but is analogous to, the completion of matter by substance; and so also with the always incomplete completion of the 
potentially infinite, and the completion in itself of activity: these completions are not the same, but are analogous. Aristotle makes the same point again in Metaphysics 
12.5. Actuality and potentiality, he says, "both are different for different things and exist differently for them"; that is, "actuality and potentiality differ in a different way 
for things whose matter is not the same, in which cases the form is not the same but different..." (Metaph. 12.5.1071a5; 1071a12). 


Aristotle discusses the human ergon, then, because to determine human virtue, and from there to determine the human good, it is necessary to consider the human 
ergon—specifically, the proper human ergon—and then see what it is that completes it: its first completion is virtue and the second is happiness. Supposing this 
interpretation to be correct, we should expect Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics to have the following structure: first, he should determine the human ergon; then, he 
should see what completes it, both its first and its second completion. That is, as we know, exactly what he does, first determining the human ergon, then considering 
virtue, and, finally, happiness. The Ethics is, of course, more complicated than that. There is not just one, but two kinds of virtue to consider, moral virtue as well as 
intellectual virtue. That, however, is not surprising, since, according to Aristotle, completions of things different in kind are themselves different. The double structure of 
human virtue—that is, of human first completion—tesults from the double structure of the rational soul: it has an intellectual and a passionate part, and so a different 
kind of virtue—that is, a different first completion—for each. 


IL. 


With this in mind, the ergon argument (1.7.1097b22-1098a20) does not look strange, but expected. It is a syllogism applying the general claim that good is relative to 
ergon to the specific case for human beings: 


Premise One: The good of anything is relative to its ergon; specifically, it is to do its ergon well; that is, it is activity of its ergon in accordance with virtue. 


Premise Two. The human ergon is activity of the rational soul, both of the part that is itself rational and thinks (intellect) and of the part that obeys rationality 
(feeling). 
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Conclusion: Hence, the human good is to engage in rational activity well; that is, it is activity of the [rational] soul in accordance with virtue. ? 


The first premise and the general structure of the argument are stated first: "just as for a flutist, a sculptor and every artisan, and in general for everything which has an 
ergon and an action, the good and the well seems to be in the ergon, so it would seem to be for human being, if indeed human being has an ergon” (1097b25-28). 
The argument for the second premise is next, concluding that the human ergon is "the active life of that which is rational; and, of this, one part is rational by being 
persuaded by reason and the other by being rational, that is, by thinking" (1098a3-5).! Next, Aristotle specifies how good is relative to ergon, namely, that it is to do 
the ergon well and that to do it well is to do it in accordance with virtue. He does this by discussing the difference between the ergon of a 'this' and a good 'this': they 
do not differ in kind of ergon, Aristotle states, but in the capacity to do the ergon well: 


. . .We say that the ergon of a 'this' and a good 'this' are the same in kind, for example, the ergon of a lyre-player and of a good lyre-player, and so in general for all cases, superiority 
with respect to virtue being added to the ergon; for the ergon of a lyre-player is to play the lyre, and the ergon of a good lyre-player is to play the lyre well. (1098a8-12) 


The ergon argument concludes with the application of the general claim about good to the case for human beings (that is, with a statement of the second premise and 
the conclusion). This final formulation includes the specification of how good is relative to ergon in the specific case for human beings, namely, that it is to do our 
ergon well and that to do so is to do it in accordance with virtue: 


. . .if this is so, and we posit that the human ergon is a certain kind of life, and that this is rational activity and actions of soul, and that the ergon of the good man is to do these 
things well and beautifully, and that each thing is done well when it is accomplished by its proper virtue; if this is so, then the human good turns out to be activity of soul in 
accordance with virtue. (1098a12-17) 


After filling out this claim, Aristotle goes on to consider the rational soul. The rational part of the soul is alone relevant since the nutritive part does not participate in 
specifically human virtue (1102b11-12). The rational soul is double, one part being rational in the strict sense and in itself, the other by obeying reason (1103a2-3). 
Virtue, too, then, is double, there being a different kind of virtue for these different parts of the rational soul: 
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"some of the virtues are intellectual and others ethical" (1103a3-5). This we now expect, following Aristotle's assertion that completions of things different in kind are 
themselves different. In the remainder of the Ethics, Aristotle considers virtue and happiness. 


Soul and ergon, then, far from being an unnecessary piece of Aristotelian metaphysics, as asserted by Austin, are, instead, the ground upon which ethics rests. They 
are what one must look to in order to discover what human virtue is, and, in addition, they cause human virtue to be what it is, that is, a true rational disposition and a 
disposition to choose the mean. The soul and ergon are responsible for the fact that the virtue of human beings is different from the virtue of plants and of non-human 
animals. To see that they are different, consider the relation between the ergon and the virtue of each. 


Ii. 


Each thing, according to Aristotle, is defined by its ergon, that is, its power (Pol. 1.1.1253a24). The human ergon, as pointed out in Eth. Nic. 1.7, is neither nutrition 
nor perception, but activity with /ogos. The virtue of a thing ofa certain kind is not a different ergon or power added to the ergon which things of that kind already 
have. Instead, it is the completion or perfection of that power. Virtue, in other words, is completed defining power. Since completions of things different in kind are 
themselves different, the virtues of plants, beasts, and human beings will themselves be different. How are they different? 


Plants live a life of self-preservation, generation, and growth. Such a life defines them; it is their ergon: they move by nature to the end which is present in them, from 
the beginning, as potential. How do they do this? They do not preserve themselves by perceiving something as pleasant and pursuing it. Perception and pleasure are 
not among a plant's proper (i.e., species- given) powers; neither is voluntary motion. Instead, they preserve themselves, generate, and grow by taking in nutriment. The 
nutriment consists in hot and cold, wet and dry elements. Plants take these in in different mixtures and proportions. When a plant is disposed to take in hot and cold, 
wet and dry in a mixture and proportion both in relation to itself and the environment which preserve it and enable it to grow into and stay at its mature form, it has 
virtue—the bodily virtue called "health." When it tends to take them in in a mixture and proportion which cause it to be stunted or to die, it has bodily vice (or, better, 


defect) called "disease" (Ph. 7.3.246b3-20). !1 Health is the completion of a plant's defining power; disease is a departure from it. 
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Animals live a life of perception. They are defined, in distinction from plants, by a kind of intentional motion. This kind of motion is their ergon: they do not move by 
nature towards their end, but move towards what they perceive as an end or, more specifically and more correctly, towards what they perceive as pleasant. They do 
not move towards what they desire because they take it to be the good or what promotes the good. Deliberate desire (that is, choice) is not among the non-human 
animals' species- given powers; nor is action (*P4&tS), Their species- given powers are perception (receptivity of sensible form without matter), with the resulting non- 
rational passions, and pursuit of what they perceive as pleasant and avoidance of what they perceive as painful. The non-human animals, as Aristotle says in the 
Politics, follow their passions (Pol. 1.5.1254b23). Their virtue is to experience appropriate perceptions and passions, that is, it is to experience those among their 
species-given perceptions and passions which benefit and preserve them, and not to experience those which do not. 


Human beings, finally, live a rational life. Such a life is our ergon; it defines us. Like other animals, we are not defined by movement by nature towards our end, but by 
movement towards what we perceive as an end. However, we have "more cognition" than the other animals. !2 They simply have perception, while we have logos: 
they cognize only particulars, while we cognize universals and have universal judgment (k@90h0v or6AnWUS, Metaph. 1.1.981a6; Eth. Nic. 7.3.1147b4-5); they 
cognize the 'that' while we cognize the 'why' and the cause (Metaph. 1.1.981a27); they perceive present and past, while we perceive also the future (De An 
3.10.433b5); and they perceive pleasure while we perceive the good, the beautiful, and the just (De An 3.10.433b5; Pol. 1.2.1253a9). Human beings, then, are 
defined not by perceptual intentionality, but by rational intentionality: we do not simply move towards the pleasure which is just at hand, but instead we move towards 
what we think is good, or beautiful, or just, or even towards what we think is not merely presently, but universally, pleasant (Eth. Nic. 7.3).!3 Human beings cognize 
good and bad, just and unjust, beautiful and ugly. They experience the resulting rational (or, as we would say, rationally intentional) passions: we fear what we believe 
may cause present or future harm; we are confident about that which we believe brings some good; we are angry when we believe an injustice has been done to us; 
we are gentle towards those who we believe are fair; we desire what we believe is beautiful; we are averse to what seems ugly; and so forth. Our species-given 
powers are rationality (receptivity of intelligible form without matter) and the resulting rational passions as well as the pursuit of what we desire based on our belief that 
it is good (or just, beautiful, etc.) and avoidance of what we believe harmful (or unjust, ugly, etc.). When our beliefs are true, 
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our desires appropriate, and our actions in accord with our beliefs and desires, then we have virtue. That is, we have the completion of our defining power. 


Human virtue, then, would be the disposition to experience appropriate beliefs and rational passions, and to experience these harmoniously so that we act in 
accordance with them; that is, to experience beliefs and rational passions which benefit and preserve us (and not to experience those which do not), and to do so in 
such a manner that, if we are not prevented, action results. Appropriate beliefs are those which are true. Hence, intellectual virtue would be the disposition (hexis) to 
experience true beliefs. So it is that Aristotle calls an intellectual virtue a true, rational disposition (ts weta AGyou GAnBovs, Eth. Nic. 6.4.1140a10; cf. 5.1140b20). 
Appropriate passions are those which are a mean. Just as a body is healthy which experiences hot and cold, wet and dry in the proportion which preserves it in 
relation to itself and the environment, so a human being is, for example, courageous who experiences fear and confidence in a mean amount relative to himself and to 
the situation (Eth. Nic. 2.2.1104a15-19). A body which is entirely wet loses its limit—the limit which makes it what it is. !4 So a human being who is always fearful is 
unable to attain his or her end, or, even, simply to continue to exist. Passions result in desires. Ethical virtue would be, thus, a disposition to desire the mean. Since, 
however, our desires, unlike those of the other animals, are for what we take to be good (or just, beautiful, etc.), that is, since our desires are not just perceptually but 
rationally intentional, our disposition to desire the mean is governed not by mere perception but by Jogos—by the belief that what we desire is the good or promotes 
the good. Ethical virtue would be, thus, not just a disposition to desire the mean, but to desire the mean deliberately. That is, it would be to desire it after deliberation, 
specifically after deliberation which informs desire. Since deliberate desire is the same as choice, and since choice, if not externally inhibited, results in action, ethical 
virtue turns out to be, according to Aristotle, a disposition (hexis) to choose the mean (Eth. Nic. 2.6.1106b36-1107a2). Human virtue, in sum, is of two kinds: a true 
rational disposition and a disposition to choose the mean. These two are the completion of our defining power, namely, the power to live a life of rational activities in its 
two forms: rational activity itself and reason-based activity. 


The virtue of human beings is different, then, from the virtue of plants and non-human animals, since their erga are different. This is important because it is easy to 
confuse our virtue, and happiness, with theirs. We easily confuse bodily pleasure with pleasure entire, for example, because bodily pleasure is easy to achieve. In doing 
so, we confuse our life with the life of non-human animals, a mistake common in twentieth century philos- 
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ophy (see Achtenberg 1988). Non-human animals can only follow their passions. That is the core difference between them and us. We, to the contrary, need not to 
act on whatever passion is present but can act against present pleasure if we think that to do so is better. We can even desire future good over present pleasure 
because we think that it is better or more beautiful. We can even alter our desires through instruction and habituation, first doing what is best by habit, under 
compulsion or due to encouragement, and then coming to do it because we understand it and desire it for its own sake. We can do this because our ergon is not 
simply a natural life, but a rational life, that is, a life of Jogos: 


Now the other animals live most of all by nature, and some also to a small extent by habit, but human being lives also by /ogos (for human being alone has /ogos). So, it is 
necessary for these things [nature, habit, /ogos] to harmonize one with another. For human beings do many things against habit and nature, due to /ogos, if they are persuaded 


that to do so is better (Pol. 7.3.1332b3-8) !* 


For the other animals, then, simply following (perception-based) passion is appropriate, or at least inescapable. For us, however, it is not. For our action is not 
perception-based, but /ogos-based: we aim at what we take to be good and hence for us, unlike the other animals, (perception-based) passion does not complete or 
perfect our aim. Acting on anger based on misplaced indignation, for example, is a mistake as is allowing others to exploit you because you take pleasure in what you 
wrongly call 'generosity.' We human beings do, though, live a life of such belief-based feelings and activities: of actions resulting from feelings which themselves result 
from beliefs. Hence, for us, the tendency simply to follow whatever feeling is at hand is not a virtue; it is not the completion or perfection of our species- given defining 
power. In this way, human virtue is different from that of the other animals. For human virtue—the first completion of our potential or ergon—is not a passion. 


Aristotle discusses the human ergon, then, contrary to what Hardie and Nussbaum say, not in order to exhort us to engage in activities which distinguish us from the 
other animals, but to exhort us to complete or perfect our engagement in activities which we cannot help but engage in because we are, in fact, different from the other 
animals. That is, Aristotle is not arguing thus: 'We are human. The human ergon or life is rational activity. Thus, the good life for us is to engage in rational activity as 
much as possible.' Instead, he argues thus: 'We are human. The human ergon or life is rational activity. Thus, the good life for us is one in which we engage in rational 
activity well. That is, it is one in which our inescapably rational activity is completed by its own proper virtue.' 
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For this interpretation to be adequate, however, Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics account of virtue and the virtues must itself reflect the difference in erga just 
discussed. Does it? 


IV. 


Yes. Recall our ergon and how it distinguishes us from the other animals: we act with /ogos; they follow their passions. Thus, the very claim that virtue is a mean 
regarding passions as determined by Jogos or right logos (Eth. Nic. 2.2, 6, 7); or that merely doing virtuous acts is distinguished from doing them virtuously by 
knowledge (2.4); or that virtue is not a passion, but a disposition to choose, and choice is a species of the voluntary not shared by the other animals since they lack 
logos, and not identical either to appetite or to spiritedness (2.5, 2.6, 3.2), all these claims about us reflect the difference between human and animal erga. They could 
not be made about the other animals, since their ergon involves mere perception. 


The accounts of particular virtues bear this out. Consider, for example, courage (Eth. Nic. 3.7-9). We tend to confuse it, Aristotle says, with spiritedness (86s), But 
the so-called courage that comes through spiritedness is merely natural and is a virtue only when chosen for the sake of the beautiful: "For the 'courage' due to 
spiritedness seems to be most natural, and to be courage when choice and the for the sake of which are added" (Eth. Nic. 3.8.1117a4-5). Both the spirited man and 
the courageous man face danger, but the cause of their doing so is different. The spirited man does not do so deliberately (or, we might say, reflectively); he does not 
do so because he thinks that facing the danger in just this way is necessary for some end and hence that to do it is beautiful. Instead, he faces danger because he is 
angry, or in pain, or afraid. The courageous man, to the contrary, faces the danger, despite his fear, because, upon deliberation, he believes that it is what is needed for 
a certain end and hence that to do it is beautiful. The courageous man does what is needed, when needed and as needed as the Jogos directs for the sake of the 
beautiful. The spirited man rushes into danger, when his passion is aroused, whether to do so is needed or not. His so-called courage is more like the instinctive 
spiritedness of a wolf. 


The case with moderation is similar (Eth. Nic. 3.10-12). Moderation is a mean in regard to pleasures, in particular, in regard to the desires for food, drink, and sex. 
The unrestrained man, the kOAaoto<, js not a mean. Instead, he "desires all pleasant things, or those most pleasant, and is led by desire so that he chooses these to 
the detriment of everything else" (Eth. Nic. 3.11.1119al-3). The unrestrained man "is led by desire"; he follows his passions. He does not have virtue, then, because he 
acts on 
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his desire whether to do so is beautiful or not. The moderate man, to the contrary, sometimes fulfills his desires and sometimes does not. In him, desire and logos 
harmonize; "for the aim of both is the beautiful, and the moderate man desires what is needed, as it is needed and when it is needed. And this is what the Jogos 
directs" (Eth. Nic. 3.12.1119b16-18). 


In these two cases, the difference between human and animal erga is explicit. The courageous man and the moderate man do not follow just any passion, but follow 
those which result from good deliberation. In the case of the other moral virtues, the difference is indicated by the formula ‘what is needed, when needed, as is needed 
for the sake of the beautiful,' or by reference to the mean. For example, the liberal man, Aristotle says, gives ‘for the sake of the beautiful and correctly; for he will give 
to the needy, the amount needed, when needed, and whatever else accompanies correct giving’ (Eth. Nic. 4.1.1120a24-26). References to 'the needed! or to 'the 
mean’ indicate the difference between human and animal virtue because to find the needed or the mean is not by nature, like the passions, but is, instead, an 
accomplishment requiring knowledge: 


Hence, too, it is an accomplishment to be good. For to find the middle (tO #€90Y) of a circle is not for everyone but for the one who knows. So, too, it belongs to everyone to get 
angry—and to do so easily—and to give and take money. But to do so at the person who needs it, in the needed amount, at the needed time, for the sake of what is needed and in 
the needed manner does not belong to everyone nor is it easy. (Eth. Nic. 2.9. 1109a24-29) 


The difference between human and animal virtue is reflected, as well, in the distinction Aristotle makes between natural virtue and virtue in the strict sense. Some 
people are disposed at birth toward courage or moderation. These natural dispositions, however, are not virtues in the strict sense. They only become so, he states, if 
they are guided by mind (#P6VNOS), or, more generally, by right Jogos (Eth. Nic. 6.13). "For both children and beasts have these natural dispositions, but without 
mind they are evidently harmful" (Eth. Nic. 6.13.1144b8-9). 


The distinction between animal and human virtue—that is, between the virtue which completes the ergon of non-human animals and the virtue which completes our 
human ergon—is most evident in the case of the intellectual virtues. For each intellectual virtue is, according to Aristotle, a true rational disposition ( 

FEtg werd AOyou GAnGovs)—whether it be a demonstrative disposition (science), a true rational disposition towards making (art), a true rational disposition towards 
acting (prudence), or one of the others—and only rational animals can have true rational dispositions. 
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Finally, consider more generally how virtue is the completion of our specifically human ergon. Our ergon is rational action. Here 'rational' does not mean ‘reasonable’ 
but 'reason-based' (see Achtenberg forthcoming). Human beings do not just move by nature towards their end. Nor do they move towards what they simply perceive 
as pleasant. Instead, they move towards what they believe to be good (or beautiful, just, etc.). Such /ogos-based activity has an aim, namely, some good, and the 
person engaging in it takes a particular action on the grounds that it is the means to that aim. Rational action can be incomplete, then, in three important ways; we can 
act on the wrong /ogos; we can act on the right /ogos, but without desiring to; we can have the right /ogos but act on a Jogos incidentally contradictory to the right 
logos (when we know the right /ogos but are not exercising that knowledge, we know and exercise our knowledge of the universal /ogos but not of the particular, or 
we know and somehow do not know the /ogos, like someone asleep, mad, or drunk) (Eth. Nic. 7.3). The one who acts on the wrong /ogos is vicious; the one who 
acts on the right Jogos without desiring to is continent; the one who acts on a Jogos incidentally contradictory to the right /ogos (which the person has but is not 
exercising, has but which does not inform particulars, has but in a sense does not have) is incontinent. The one with virtue, to the contrary, acts on the basis of the right 
logos which logos he simply has, is fully awake in him, and which informs the particulars which promote the given aim. All /ogos-based action aims at something 
believed to be good. Virtue brings the aim to completion: one component of virtue ensures that the aim is good, while another, prudence or deliberation, sees to the 
particulars that promote the aim: "the ergon is brought to completion in accordance with prudence and ethical virtue; for virtue makes the aim right, while prudence 
makes right the means" (Eth. Nic. 6.12.1144a6-9). 


Contrary to Kuczewski and Polansky, then, we find that Aristotle does make appeal to the human ergon to aid him in spelling out the human virtues: he appeals to it in 
making certain general claims about virtue; in delineating both moral and intellectual virtue; and in making a distinction between natural virtue and virtue in the strict 
sense. 


Conclusion 


The ergon argument, then, plays a more important role in Aristotle's account of the virtues than some say, and a less problematic role than that suggested by others. 
Virtue is the first completion relative to ergon or power, and completions of things different in kind are themselves different. Our ergon is rational action. By itself it is 
incomplete: we aim at what we 
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think is a good, but our aim may be bad or may fail to inform the particulars with which action has to do. Virtue brings this aim to completion: it makes right both the 
aim and the means. For these reasons, the ergon argument is central to Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. 16 


Notes 


1. Jennifer Whiting's recent defense of the ergon argument (Whiting 1988) reached me too late for adequate consideration in this essay. I do, however, share her view 
that, according to Aristotle, the human ergon at least in part determines the human good. 


2. Eth. Nic. 6.1.1139a16-17. Translations are my own. 

3. I assume throughout that by épY°v means "that which we do which makes us what we are." 

4. For virtue as completion, see also Metaph. 5.16.1021b20. For the difference between alterations and relations, see Ph. 7.3.246bl0. 

5. See De An. 2.5.417b2-8 for the same point made not, as here, about the transition from potential to first completion of potential, but about the transition from first 
to second completion. That transition, Aristotle states, is not an alteration; it is not the replacement of one contrary by the other; it is, instead, a development into self 
or into completeness (EvteAéxera), 

6. Virtue, then, is not only not an yéveots, 


7. For an account of moral virtue as a 5Uvaytc, see Freeland 1982. 


8. This is the same point as the one made in Eth. Nic. 2.5. There Aristotle argues that virtue is not a potential but a hexis. In the language of the Metaphysics or the 
Physics, the same point would be put this way: virtue is not a simple, but a second grade or completed, potential. 


9. It is reasonable to assume here that 'rational' though not mentioned, is to be understood, since nutritive soul and perceptive soul are excluded by the argument which 
concludes that the human ergon is activity of the rational soul. 


10. This conclusion is restated and reformulated twice: "activity of the soul in accordance with /ogos or at least not without Jogos” (1098a7); "activity and actions of 
soul with Jogos" (1098a13). 


11. For health as a proportion of hot and cold, wet and dry, see also Top. 6.2.139b21, 6.6.145b7. 


12. For "more cognition," see Gen. An. 1.23.731a25. 
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13. Even the incontinent person (Het A6you since virtue, vice, and continence are, and even incontinence is, in a sense. 
> > 


14. For the wet as that which is not determinable by its own limit, see Gen Corr. 2.2.329b31. 


15. Here Aristotle contrasts nature (understood as desire or pleasure) with Jogos. Just as Aristotle sometimes contrasts hexis and dynamis and at other times makes 
the former a species of the latter, so too he sometimes contrasts physis and /ogos and at other times makes the latter a species of the former. Aristotle is not, in other 
words, setting up a, for example, Rousseauian conflict between the natural and the rational. Rationality is natural to human beings, according to Aristotle. However, it 
does not come to them by nature, as do the senses. Instead, its achievement requires instruction, and this is itself a social achievement. 


16. I thank the Editor of Ancient Philosophy for permission to reprint this essay as it appeared in AP IX (1989) 37-47. 
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Eth. Nic. 9.8: 
Beyond Egoism and Altruism? 


Arthur Madigan, S.J. 


Inhis Essai sur la morale d'Aristote of 1881, Léon Ollé-Laprune devoted a chapter to establishing the thesis that Aristotle's rational eudaimonism does not do away 
with but rather affirms the disinterestedness that is the essence and the foundation of virtue. ! Sir David Ross, on the other hand, while believing that Aristotle was 
trying to break down the antithesis between egoism and altruism, held that he failed to do so and in the end came down on the egoist side.? In various ways and with 
various nuances, G. C. Field,> D. J. Allan,4 and W. F. R. Hardie5 have followed Ross's lead. In 1977 Julia Annas registered a protest against this interpretation, 
specifically against Allan's version of it.6 Most recently Troels Engberg-Pedersen has argued that Aristotle subscribed to the twin principles of nobility, that is, 
compliance with the "rational insight that in the sharing of natural goods one's own claim is initially no stronger than that of any other human being,"” and of utility, that 


is, "that the final aim of the sharing out of the goods is the greatest possible satisfaction of needs in the community of humans involved as a whole."8 Adherence to the 
principles of nobility and utility is the core of the moral life: but, far from exacting a renunciation of the pursuit of happiness, the moral life, so conceived, is itself an 


autonomous and intrinsically valuable part of happiness.? If Engberg-Pedersen is correct, Aristotle has indeed succeeded in getting beyond the antithesis of egoism and 
altruism, and Ollé-Laprune is at long last vindicated. 


Vindicated beyond his wildest dreams: for Ollé-Laprune, while insisting that Aristotle held for the rational pursuit of one's happiness, a happiness consisting first and 
foremost in pure intellectual activity, and that Aristotle held for the need of detachment, extending even to self-renunciation and self-sacrifice, did not believe that these 
two Aristotelian positions could be reconciled save on the non- Aristotelian hypothesis of a life beyond the grave.! There is thus a certain poignancy about Ollé- 
Laprune's position; and something of the same poignancy is to be found in Henry Sidgwick, who concludes, in The Methods of Ethics, that "a har- 
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mony between the maxim of Prudence and the maxim of Rational Benevolence must be somehow demonstrated, if morality is to be made completely rational," 11 but 
that "the inseparable connection between Utilitarian Duty and the greatest happiness of the individual who conforms to it cannot be satisfactorily demonstrated on 


12 


empirical grounds,"*“ and who ends by raising the question, whether morality, to be completely rational, must "borrow a fundamental and indispensable premiss from 


Theology or from some similar source."!3 

To settle the problem of egoism and altruism would be highly desirable; but it lies beyond the scope of the present paper. Even to survey the ways in which the 
problem has been posed would be worthwhile; but I have found it necessary to bypass that task, and I have adopted, without argument, Julia Annas' position: "Now 
and in what follows, these terms are used without any implication of selfishness versus selflessness; I take egoism to be the doctrine that an agent has no reason for 
acting unless it can be shown to be in his interests in some way, and altruism to be the doctrine that at least on some occasions the interests of another person can be a 
reason for his acting, without any reference to his own interests."!4 My purpose in this paper is to analyze Aristotle's discussion of philia or friendship for oneself in 
Eth. Nic. 9.8.15 If Aristotle has something to contribute to the problem of egoism and altruism, one may expect to find it here; and in fact Ollé-Laprune!® and 
Engberg-Pedersen!7 have drawn heavily on 9.8; Julia Annas, by contrast, holds that 9.8 is not concerned with the issue of egoism versus altruism.!8 Given the 
importance of the underlying issue, and given the divergent views among the critics, a careful examination of the text is called for. On the basis of such an examination 
we may then return to the issue of egoism and altruism, to indicate, however briefly, how Aristotle might contribute to its resolution. 


Eth. Nic. 9.8.1168b23-1169b2 presents two distinct lines of argument that appear to bear on the problem of egoism and altruism. One is based on the appeal to the 
noble (ka/on); the other is based on the appeal to mind or intellect (nous). Ambiguity in the conception of the ka/on gives rise to difficulty in understanding the first line 
of argument. Ambiguity in the conception of nous gives rise to difficulty in understanding the second line of argument. The appearance of incompatibility between the 
appeal to the kalon and the appeal to nous introduces a further difficulty. But all this is by way of anticipating our conclusions. 


It may be helpful at the outset to distinguish several questions that can arise concerning philia for oneself, some of which will concern us and some of which will not. 
(1) Can one have philia for oneself? This is the question raised in Eth. Nic. 9.4.1166a33-1166b2. While it is sometimes thought that 9.8 represents the answer to this 
question, it would be more 
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accurate to say that 9.8 assumes that it has already been answered in the affirmative. 19 (2) Should one love oneself most of all, or should one love someone else most 
of all? (3) Should one love oneself? If (2) is the question about preferential self-love, (3) is the question about self-love haplos,* self-love pure and simple. While (3) is 
not raised in so many words, I introduce it here because Aristotle seems to be answering it as well as (2). (4) Who should love himself, and who should not? (5) What 
should one do in order to love oneself properly and effectively? Like (3), these are not said in so many words; but when Aristotle sets out to answer (2) and (3), his 
answers read as though they were answers to (4) and (5). To (4): the good man should love himself, the bad man should not. To (5): to love oneself one should 
practice the virtues, one should perform noble deeds, one should gratify one's principal part. Questions (1) through (5) are to be distinguished from (6): are actions 
which involve a sacrifice on the agent's part self-loving, or consistent with self-love? (6) might be phrased more aporetically: what are we to make of actions which are 
noble and praiseworthy but which appear to go against self-love? It is not necessary, for our purposes, to agree on a single precise wording for (6). The important 
thing is to realize that some such question (whether from Aristotle's own mind or from that of one of his hearers) governs the discussion in the final part of 9.8. 
1169a18-1169b1. If the former part of the chapter is concerned to establish a position in reply to questions (2) through (5), 1169a18-1169bl reads like a reply to an 
objection to that position: do not noble deeds sometimes require considerable self-sacrifice? And if so, how can they be considered self-loving? And so we will leave 


1169a18-1169b1 out of consideration for the moment, and concentrate on 1168b23-1169a18.29 


Within the passage 1168b23-1169a18 we may distinguish two lines of argument. The first is centered on the notions of kalon and kalai praxeis; it is to be found in 
1168b23-29 and in 1169a6- 16; I shall refer to these lines as (A). The second line of argument is centered on the notion of nous; it is to be found in 1168b29-1169a6 
and 1169a17-18; I shall refer to these lines as (B). It is no part of my contention that Aristotle distinguished clearly between these lines of argument; inspection of the 


text suggests that he did not.2! But the distinction is there, whether Aristotle noticed it or not. 


(A) justifies a certain kind of self-love, one that expresses itself in the practice of such virtues as justice and temperance. The one who practices these virtues would 
secure the ka/on for himself (1168b27) and would not be the object of complaint and criticism (as would the ordinary philautos who tries to satisfy his desires and 
passions and the irrational part of his soul, 1168b19-21). Indeed, people praise those who are ambitious for noble deeds (1169a6-8). If everyone strove to do the 
noblest deeds, all would be well for the community as a whole and for each of its members (1169a8- 
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13). We have thus two considerations in favor of the self-love that expresses itself in noble deeds: it secures nobility, Aalon, for the agent, and it benefits the 


community. That the community benefits from justice, temperance, and the kalai praxeis 2? 


himself? 


seems clear enough; but what is this ka/on that the agent secures for 


Is it the fame, the good repute, that he enjoys as a result of his deeds, the admiration and gratitude of those around him? The contrast with the bad philautos 
(1168b27-28), and the mention of popular acclaim (1169a78), suggest that this is at least part of the story. Is there something more, some ka/on intrinsic to the 
actions, that would attach to them even if they were completely unknown to others? (A) does not allow us to say one way or the other; and we may return to the 
question when we have more evidence. 


Part of (A)'s justification of a certain self-love was the tendency of that self-love to benefit the community. No such appeal is to be found in (B), which concentrates on 
the agent, considered as being identical with his nous, or, alternatively, on the nous, considered as being identical with the agent, or at least as being the agent's 
principal and best part (1168b29-1169a2). But what is this nous? The talk about its being identical with the person, or about its being the most important part of the 
person, suggests that the nous in question is the purely contemplative nous spoken of in similar terms in 10.7. 1178a2-8.23 At the same time there are grave difficulties 
in supposing that the nous in question is purely contemplative. How could one appeal to the cultivation of contemplative nous as characteristic of the same self-love 
that shows itself in justice, temperance and in general in the moral virtues??4 To bring in the contemplative nous at this point would be, to say the least, a dramatic 
change of subject. Further, Aristotle says in 1168b34-35 that the difference between self-control and moral weakness is the difference between control by nous and 
lack of control by nous; the nous would appear to be practical and moral rather than contemplative. Allied expressions (pepragenai. . . ta meta logou, 1168b35- 
1169al; to kata logon zen, 1169a5) suggest moral activity rather than contemplation. Finally in 1169a17-18 Aristotle says that all nous takes what is best for itself, 
and the reasonable man obeys his nous; nous here seems to be eminently practical, but not particularly contemplative.25 


Thus (B) seems to be arguing as follows: one should love oneself, in the right way, that is, by following one's nous; and this nous tells one to be just, temperate, and so 
on. But the matter is more complex. The complexity can be brought out if we ask a question modeled on the famous question in Plato's Euthyphro 10a. Are virtuous 
actions self-loving because they are what our nous enjoins, or does our nous enjoin them because they are self-loving? Is the following of our nous self-loving purely 
and simply because 
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it is a gratification or a cherishing of nous (1168b30, 33-34, 1169a3)? Or is the following of our nous self-loving because nous tells us accurately how to go about 
loving ourselves successfully? The talk about the identity or near-identity of agent and nous, and the talk of gratifying and cherishing the nous, suggest the former. I 
shall call this the identity argument (B ): one should love oneself, by gratifying and cherishing one's nous, because one's nous is identical or nearly identical with one's 
own self. The talk of nous's being or not being in control, the talk of nous's taking what is best for itself, and of the good man's obeying his nous, suggest the latter. I 
shall call this the benefit argument (B2): one should love oneself, by obeying one's nous, because one's nous tells one to do the things that actually benefit oneself. 


Two thought-experiments may clarify the difference between the identity argument and the benefit argument. Let us imagine that nous were not an infallible faculty but 
rather capable of error. Then the identity argument would still tell the agent to gratify and cherish his nous, because the nous would still be identical with the agent. But 
the benefit argument would have to be qualified; it would tell the agent to obey his nous insofar as it prescribed what was beneficial, but no further. Let us imagine, 
again, that there was an infallible guide to self-loving action, but that this guide was not the nous but something else, say a revelation. The identity argument would still 
tell the agent to gratify his nous; this would be his reason for following the revelation. The benefit argument would simply tell the agent to follow the revelation; the fact 
that the revelation came to the agent from outside himself, and not from his own nous, would make no difference. 


Thus there seems to be a difference between the line of argument in (A) centered on the ka/on and kalai praxeis, and the line of argument in (B) centered on the 
nous. There is some reason for thinking that the nous involved in (B) is contemplative, but more reason for regarding it as practical. And there appear to be two 
distinct ways of speaking about the relationship between self-love and nous: the identity argument (B1) and the benefit argument (B2). We shall return to these 
findings after we examine the data of 1169a18-1169bl. (By way of reassurance: a difference is not the same thing as a contradiction, and our aim here is not to find 
fault, but to understand what is going on). 


As we indicated above, 1169a18-1169b1 is not concerned with the justification of self-love as such, but with the reconciliation of self-love and self-sacrifice. How are 
deeds that involve self-sacrifice to be regarded as self-loving? 26 Like the argument of (A), the arguments in this section are based on the notion of the kalon; there is 
no appeal to the nous, either as identical to the agent or as telling the agent what to do. There is, however, an important division within the text, inasmuch as the first 
part of the text, 
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1169a18-26, defends a stronger claim than the second part of the text, 1169a26-1169b1. The first part, which I shall call (C), speaks of self-sacrifice even to the 
point of death on behalf of friends or of the fatherland (huperapothneskein, * 1169420; huperapothneskousi,* 1169a25).27 The second part, which I shall call (D), 


speaks of the sacrifice of money, of honors and offices, of opportunities of performing actions, all for the benefit of the friend; but (D) does not address the issue 
posed by self-sacrifice to the point of death. 


How does the appeal of the kalon work? In (D) it seems to work pretty much as it did in (A). That is, the kalon has something to do with praise and popular acclaim 
(epaineton, 1169a31; en. . . tois epainetois, 116923435). Is something more involved, some ka/on intrinsic to the actions, independent of popular reaction, even of 
popular knowledge? It is possible, but (D) does not allow us to say for certain. 


(C), however, claims that even the sacrifice of one's life can be regarded as self-loving. If such as strong claim is to be based on the conception of the ka/on, the 
kalon must involve more than popular applause; for the one who has sacrificed his life for friends or country is no longer in a position to enjoy the applause. Here, 
perhaps, we have an intrinsic kalon, independent of what people say. But it is difficult to be sure, for another possibility presents itself. In 1169a22 Aristotle suggests 
that one embarking on great self-sacrifice may be choosing a pleasure that is brief but intense (hesthenai* sphodra). What kind of pleasure is this? Pleasure in the 
danger or combat or torture in which the sacrifice is consummated? This hardly seems likely.28 More likely it is some kind of anticipatory pleasure, pleasure taken in 
the expectation of something that will happen in the future,29 and that, presumably, is the praise and admiration that the agent's self-sacrifice will command in days to 
come. (There is a fairly important distinction here: my suggestion is not that the agent anticipates that he will enjoy the praise; it is that the agent enjoys, before death, 
the anticipation that he, or his action, will be praised). Now if this is a possible reading of the passage, then the passage does not commit itself in unmistakable terms to 
an intrinsic kalon independent of praise; but perhaps that is what Aristotle meant, and the ka/on in question is the intrinsic nobility of the self- sacrificing act. I find it 
impossible to be certain.39 But one thing is certain, that the interpretation of the kalon makes a great difference to the argument. If the kalon in question is a matter of 
the anticipation of praise from other people, then the claim that self-sacrifice is self-loving is based on facts, or what are taken to be facts, about the things people 
praise and about the human ability to enjoy the anticipation of praise. I call this appeal to the anticipation of praise (C1). But if the ka/on in question is intrinsic to the 
self-sacrificing act, independent of praise or lack of praise, then the 
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claim that self-sacrifice is self-loving is based on the premises that self-sacrifice is kalon and that to do what is kalon is self-loving. I call this appeal to the intrinsic 
nobility of the act and to the self-loving character of the noble (C2). 


The weakness of (C1) is evident to anyone familiar with Plato's Apology or Crito or Gorgias or Republic: it is by no means certain that the kind of action we think 
praiseworthy will in fact be praised; it is not even certain that the kind of action people normally praise will always be praised, for a given action may be 
misrepresented, or may simply remain unnoticed and unknown. There is thus no guarantee that the supposedly ka/on action will receive its meed of praise, and to that 
extent no guarantee that the supposedly ka/on action will be effectively self-loving. (C2) avoids this weakness; the connection between the action and self-love is 
guaranteed. But (C2) can only offer this guarantee because it appeals to two remarkable premises. The premise that the self-sacrificing action is kalon seems at once 
to require and to preclude further explanation. It is hard to imagine what Aristotle would answer if one asked him why the self-sacrificing action was ka/on. If one may 
risk anachronism, it is almost as though being ka/on were a simple non-natural property, known by a kind of intuition. This is a defensible, or at least an arguable, 
position. But the second premise of (C2) is that to do what is ka/on is self-loving. The kalon is guaranteed to satisfy. At this point a reader might wonder whether 
equivocation had taken place, whether the ka/on of the first premise and the ka/on of the second premise were in fact the same ka/on. At the very least, the reader 
would seem justified in asking for an explanation of the ka/on, an explanation of how the property that attaches to certain actions, including even self-sacrifice, is also 
the property that guarantees satisfaction. Without some such explanation, ka/on is not much used as a middle term, and the argument (C2) that self-sacrifice is self- 

31 


loving appears to be, not an argument at all, but a disguised appeal to self-evidence. 
A further difficulty deserves to be mentioned. Suppose that the conception of the ka/on is satisfactorily explained, and that the claim that self-sacrifice, even to the 
point of death, is self-loving is sustained. It is still open to question whether the ka/on involved in sacrificing one's life is so great as to outweigh the possible future kala 
that are renounced by the acceptance of death. Hardie has noticed this difficulty.32 Even if sacrificing one's life is self-loving, it might be more self- loving to tarry yet 
awhile and to engage in various kalai praxeis. This would seem to tally with Aristotle's own position in Eth. Nic. 1.7.1098a18-20, that happiness requires a complete 
life, and is not achieved in one day. I can imagine three ways in which Aristotle might reply. He might, though I think it unlikely, maintain that happiness requires a 
complete life, that self-sacrifice may require the cut- 
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ting short of one's life, and so, the loss of happiness, but that self-sacrifice is nonetheless self-loving. Or he might, though I think it unlikely, completely abandon the 
requirement of a complete life for happiness. Or he might, and this I think would be his best move, contend that the proper mode of terminating one's life might be 
sufficient to render that life complete. So much for the requirement of a complete life. As to the more fundamental difficulty of why one should accept the ka/on of self- 
sacrificial death in preference to possible future kala, it seems to me that Aristotle would have to argue that the ka/on and the satisfaction involved in self- sacrificial 
death are of a quality so different from and so superior to other kala and satisfactions as to outweigh their loss. But this would involve him in arguing that the kalon 
and the satisfaction involved in self-sacrificial death are superior to those involved in pure contemplation. As I cannot imagine Aristotle arguing in that way, and as I see 
no other way out of the difficulty, I shall let the matter rest. 


Analysis of 1168b23-1169bl has disclosed two main lines of argument: the first, found in (A), (C), and (D), is based on an appeal to the kalon; the second, found in 
(B), is based on an appeal to the nous. Examination of (B) has suggested that the nous in question might be contemplative, but that it is more likely practical. In 
addition, examination of (B) has shown that there are two distinct arguments for the self-loving character of just acts, temperate acts, and the like: (B1) based on the 
identity or near-identity of agent and nous, and (B2) based on the benefits that come from following the commands of nous. Examination of (C) has shown that the 
kalon invoked to show that self-sacrifice, even to the point of death, is self-loving, must be more than a matter of enjoying praise; for the agent who has sacrificed his 
life is in no position to enjoy praise. Two possibilities have suggested themselves: (Cl) that the kalon consists in the anticipation of the praise that the agent, or his act, 
will receive, and (C2) that the ka/on is independent of praise, is intrinsic to the act of self-sacrifice, and is satisfying to the agent, so that to do what is ka/on is self- 
loving. 


It looks on first inspection as though (B) and (C) must be in conflict; for (B), however read, correlates self-love with the operation of nous, while (C), however read, 
supposes that the sacrifice of one's life, a sacrifice which involves the cessation of the operation of one's nous, can be self-loving. But perhaps it is premature to 
conclude that (B) and (C) are in conflict. Perhaps the wiser course, now that we have distinguished (B ) and (B2), (C1) and (C2), is to consider the various ways in 
which these arguments might be combined, and to see which, if any, involve conflict, and which do not. 


(B1) and (C1). Here the conflict is evident. (Bl) argues that there is a good self-love, which consists in the cherishing and gratification of the 
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nous with which one is identical or nearly identical. (C1) argues that self-sacrifice, even to the point of death, is self-loving because kalon, that is, because of the 
anticipation of praise involved. It is difficult to suppose that the nous is the faculty concerned with the pleasure of the anticipation of praise (I think this is true whether 
we suppose that the nous in question is contemplative or that it is practical); and it is extremely difficult to suppose that considerations of anticipation of praise weigh 
so heavily with the nous that it counts the cessation of its own operation involved in death as a way of cherishing itself or of gratifying itself, simply because of the 
anticipation of praise involved. If the nous is contemplative, it surely prefers its contemplation to the pleasure involved in the anticipation of praise. If the nous is 
practical, it is not clear why it should forsake the prospect of future moral activity in favor of the pleasure involved in the anticipation of praise. (Aristotle's admission 
that in some circumstances one is better off dying than living 33 seems beside the point; for a choice of the lesser of two genuine evils is hardly the same as a cherishing 
or gratification of the self.) 


(B1) and (C2). It appears that these may be consistent. According to (B1) self-love consists in the cherishing or gratification of one's nous. According to the second 
premise of (C2) the ka/on is satisfying, is self-loving. We might say, therefore, that the gratification of the nous called for by (B1) is accomplished through the doing of 
the kalon, as in (C2). The problem that would remain is with the first premise of (C2), that self-sacrifice, even to the point of death, is kalon: how does this kalon get 
to be construed as the kalon which gratifies the nous? What is it about self- sacrificial death that renders it so satisfying to the nous whose operations it brings to an 
end? The relation between (B1) and (C2) may not be outright contradiction; but much remains to be explained. 


(B2) and (Cl). (B2) argues that good self-love involves following the orders of one's nous, which commands what is beneficial. (Cl) argues that self-sacrifice, even to 
the point of death, is self-loving because of the pleasure involved in anticipation of the praise that one's self-sacrifice will win. It seems possible to relate (B2) and (Cl) 
as follows. The nous tells the agent to choose self-sacrifice, even to the point of death, precisely because self-sacrifice, even to the point of death, is a great kalon, 
and so beneficial. (Cl) would be speaking of the kalon, the property of the self-sacrifice that makes it worthy of being chosen; (B2) would be speaking of the nous, 
the faculty which tells an agent what to choose, which tells an agent what is kalon. So far, so good. The difficulty comes in supposing that nous, which seems to be an 
infallible faculty, should command in such a way as to rank considerations of pleasure arising from anticipation of praise higher in the scale of goods than its own 
continuance in activity. In 1169a17 Aristotle says that all nous chooses that which is best for itself: Perhaps it is the case 
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that the best thing for the nous is not continued existence and activity but the peculiar anticipatory pleasure involved in self-sacrifice. But the Aristotle who in Eth. Nic. 
1.5.1095b22-26 criticizes the life spent in pursuit of honor would, I think, be surprised if it were the case. At any rate, much remains to be explained; and the final 
case is more promising. 


(B2) and (C2). (B2) argues that good self-love involves following the orders of one's nous, which commands what is beneficial. (C2) argues that self-sacrifice, even to 
the point of death, is self-loving, because such self-sacrifice is kalon, and what is kalon is self-loving. It would appear easy to reconcile the two, on the plausible 
supposition that nous enjoins the kalon. Of course two difficulties, both noted above, remain even if (B2) and (C2) are compatible. The first is that the identity of the 
kalon in the first premise of (C2) with the ka/on in the second premise of (C2) has yet to be explained. The second is that for nous, which chooses the best for itself 
(1169a17), to enjoin self-sacrificial death, seems to entail that self-sacrificial death is a higher good than any other, even than pure contemplation; this is an odd thing 
for Aristotle to say in any case, but it is particularly odd for Aristotle to say that this is what nous tells us. It appears that (B2) and (C2) are compatible, but difficulties 
remain. 


Let us summarize our results to this point. The first part of our text, 1168b23-1169a18, is concerned with a set of questions about the goodness of self-love. There 
are two distinct lines of argument on behalf of the goodness of self-love, rightly understood. The first, (A) centers on the conception of the kalon. The second, (B), 
centers on the conception of the nous. There is some reason to think that the nous in question is contemplative, but more reason to think that it is practical. There are 
two appeals to nous in support of self-love: (B1) argues from the identity or the near-identity of the agent and the nous to the conclusion that good self-love is the 
cherishing or gratification of the nous; (B2) argues from the premise that nous enjoins what is beneficial to the conclusion that good self-love lies in obedience to the 
nous. The second part of our text, 1169a18-1169bl, is concerned with a question about the compatibility of self-love, and self-sacrifice. The line of argument based 
on the kalon is dominant throughout; the nous is never mentioned. The first part of the passage, (C), argues for the strong claim that self-sacrifice, even to the point of 
death, is self-loving; the second and final part of the passage, (D), argues that self-sacrifice is self-loving, but does not discuss sacrifice that goes to the point of death, 
but rather the relatively routine sacrifices of money, honors, offices, opportunities for action. There is considerable complexity in the notion of the kalon, and 
considerable difficulty in understanding it. That there is a connection between something's being ka/on and its being praised is clear from sections (A) and (D). But 
kalon, simply understood as that which is 
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praised, is insufficient to ground the strong claim of (C). Two other conceptions of the Aalon were discussed: the conception of ka/on as consisting in the anticipation 
of praise (even if an agent will not be alive to receive the praise); and the conception of kal/on as a property intrinsic to actions, and quite independent of 
considerations of praise, whether actual or anticipated. The first of these conceptions gave rise to (C1), the argument that self-sacrifice, even to death, is self-loving 
because of the anticipatory pleasure involved. The second gave rise to (C2), the argument that self-sacrifice, even to death, is self-loving, because it is kKalon, and what 
is kalon is self-loving. Both (C1) and (C2) are subject to difficulties and objections. Further, there is a problem about the compatibility of (C)'s appeal to kalon in 
support of the self-loving character of self-sacrifice, even to death, and (B)'s appeal to nous in support of the goodness of self-love. A case-by-case examination 
suggests that the most satisfactory combination is that of (B2) and (C2), though even that is far from completely satisfactory. 


If these findings are even approximately correct, they confront us with a choice: we can call a halt at this point, perhaps with a few testy remarks on Aristotelian 
muddleheadedness; or we can try to achieve some understanding of what is going on in this complicated text, and why. To choose the latter alternative confronts us 
with a further choice, between a method of interpretation that might be termed systematizing and a method of interpretation that might be termed developmental, or at 
all events non-systematizing. To adopt the first method means starting with the presumption that the claims and arguments found in a given text present a coherent 
position, and that this position forms part of an overall philosophical position. The Aristotelian corpus is understood to be a system of philosophy, architectonic. This is 
not to posit that there is a single uniform terminology, or that key terms are used univocally; nor is it to ignore the dialectical and aporetic character of much of the 
corpus; equivocity, dialectic, aporetic, all fit into the big picture. To adopt the second method means starting, not with the presumption of system, but with the 
presumption that Aristotle's thought developed over the course of a long career, and that the corpus we possess is to be understood as a collection of writings or notes 
from various periods of Aristotle's life, reflecting various influences and concerns. It was no concern of Aristotle's to produce a system; and so there is no reason to be 
surprised if in one place he forgets, or undermines, or even directly contradicts what he says in another place. No censure attaches to any of this; the interesting 
question is, why, in any given text, Aristotle makes the claims he does, or argues the claims the way he does. The Aristotelian corpus is no system; but it is a fascinating 
and fertile collection of investigations, insights, arguments, even muddles and mistakes; and as such it commands respect and attention. 
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If we adopt the first method, we may well understand the passage as follows. Aristotle is enunciating a doctrine of nous and a doctrine of the kalon. The kalon is at 
once a property attaching to good actions, in particular to actions of self-sacrifice, and something that is in the highest degree satisfying, beneficial, self-loving. The 
nous is a faculty with a plurality of functions: it apprehends the ka/on (functioning somewhat as a moral intuition would); it enjoins the ka/on on the agent (somewhat as 
Kantian practical reason enjoins the moral law); and it enjoys or appreciates the ka/on, is satisfied by it (the agent or self that is satisfied is identical, or nearly identical, 
with the nous). There is a difficulty in reconciling the primacy of the ka/on with Aristotle's claim in Eth. Nic. 10 of the primacy of theoria. * But perhaps there is some 
way in which the two positions may be shown to be complementary, not contradictory; at least such a hope animates the first method. 


If we adopt the second method, we may well read the passage in the following way. The passage treats the issue of the goodness of self-love on two quite different 
levels, which Aristotle makes no attempt to integrate. The first level, that of the kalon, stems from the Greek heroic and civic tradition.34 The second level, that of the 
nous, comes from Aristotle's own psychological investigations, with their roots in the Presocratics and Plato. In the latter part of the passage Aristotle is confronted 
with an objection: how can deeds of self-sacrifice be regarded as self-loving? His response is pitched on the traditional level, that of the kalon. He does not bring in 
nous, because his doctrine of nous offers no support to deeds of self-sacrifice, and certainly not to self-sacrifice to the point of death; if anything, the doctrine of nous 
as best satisfied by pure contemplation would seem to involve rejection of such self-sacrifice. The text witnesses to the clash between the older heroic and civic 
ideals—so tellingly criticized by the sophists and Plato?5 —and the newer contemplative ideal. Like the children in Sophist 249d, Aristotle reaches out his hands for 
both; but both are not to be had. Let this be a lesson to us all. Like as not, Aristotle learned his lesson; Eth. Nic. 9.8 is to be taken as an earlier position, the assertion 
36 


of the primacy of contemplation in Eth. Nic. 10.7 as a later position. 
I have no expectation of settling the dispute between the partisans of these two methods. I would like to return, however, to the problem of egoism and altruism, to see 
what our passage may have to contribute. In one sense, Annas is clearly right in saying that the passage does not address the issue of egoism and altruism as such.37 
But it seems to me that the passage does make a contribution, inasmuch as it suggests that the problem of egoism and altruism is a pseudo-problem, or, perhaps 
better, that the problem is posed in terms that are misleading. Consider Annas' definitions: "I take egoism to be the doctrine that an agent has no reason for acting 
unless it can be shown to be in his interests in some way, and altruism to be the 
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doctrine that at least on some occasions the interests of another person can be a reason for his acting, without any reference to his own interests." 38 This way of 
distinguishing between egoism and altruism suggests that we have already gotten clear about the notion of the self or agent. Whereas Aristotle's distinction between the 
passions and desires and the nous suggests that there is a certain multiplicity about the self; and his way of speaking about the nous, what we might call the "real" self, 
suggests that this too is complex: gratifying and being gratified, giving directions and following them.?9 If it is in order to cite Eth. Nic. 9.9.1169b33-35, Aristotle finds 
the self not merely complex, but somehow obscure: we are able to contemplate others and their actions better than we can contemplate ourselves and our own 
actions.4° But if the notion of the self is unclarified, the unclarity is transmitted to the debate about egoism and altruism. We enter upon the debate unclear about what 
the self or (to use Annas! word) the agent is. 


Aristotle's use of the notion of the kalon points in a similar, if not quite the same, direction. To distinguish between egoism and altruism as Annas does supposes that 
there is a fairly clear notion of an interest, and a fairly clear distinction between the interests of a self or agent and the interests of other selves or agents. But consider 
the various ways in which the supreme good, the kalon, can be understood. If the ka/on consists in the praise that one receives for one's actions, then the kalon is 
constituted by those who give the praise; the agent can never possess it independently of other people. If the kalon consists in the anticipation of praise, in the 
awareness of one's action as the kind of action that people will praise (we considered this a propos of an agent's sacrificing his life), then the ka/on is constituted by 
the agent's as it were standing outside himself, viewing himself and his action from the perspective of other people. If the ka/on is independent of considerations of 
praise, if it is intrinsic to certain kinds of actions, especially to actions of self-sacrifice on behalf of others, then Aristotle claims, in effect, that one's supreme good or 
interest can be attained in an action which benefits another at the price of one's own extinction. Whichever account of kalon one takes, the notion of kalon does not 
suppose, and if anything undermines, any clear line between the benefit of a given self or agent and the benefit of other selves or agents. On the first account, the 
interest of the agent consists in the attitude of others. On the second account, the interest consists in the attitude of the agent, but of the agent viewing himself from the 
perspective of other people. On the third account, the agent's interest is somehow to be found in the agent's sacrifice of self for the other. 


It is no part of my brief to argue that Aristotle's notion of the ka/on is ultimately defensible, or even clear; I have indicated above that there are difficulties with it. My 
point is this, that someone working with such a 
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conception of the ka/on will find it difficult to draw a clear line between the interests of an agent and the interests of others; for the primary interest, the kalon, seems 
to require both the agent and the others for its constitution. Someone working with such a conception of the ka/on will not naturally envision a distinction between 
egoism and altruism along the lines sketched by Annas, or, for that matter, along the lines of Oll¢-Laprune or Sidgwick. 


Annas is right, then, to say that 9.8 does not deal with the egoism/ altruism issue. But she might have gone further and added that the passage allows us to understand 
something of why Aristotle does not confront that issue head on: his conceptions of the nous and of the kalon stand in the way. The complexity and obscurity of the 
self, even of the nous, indicate a dimension of otherness within the self: The notion of the ka/on suggests that the supreme good or interest is somehow jointly 
constituted by self and the other or others. 


The interpretation I offer may be clarified by contrast with the interpretation of Engberg-Pedersen, who understands 9.8 in the following sense. 4! "Reason is universal 
and impersonal."42 Reason does not mean paying no attention to oneself and one's desires; it means looking on oneself and the others.43 "The contrast is not so much 
the one between oneself as one among others. Rather it is that between oneself by oneself and oneself as one among others."44 Reason prescribes the principle of 
nobility, that is, compliance with the "rational insight that in the sharing of natural goods one's own claim is initially no stronger than that of any other human being,"45 as 
well as the principle of utility: "the criterion adopted by reason for sharing out natural goods is that of the greatest possible satisfaction of needs for such goods in the 
community."4® When one realizes, by reason, that one is just one among others, "there is no longer any problem about taking one's own happiness to consist (in part) 
in the performance of acts that benefit others. For in performing such acts what one is really doing is acting so as to benefit oneself and the others, namely the 
community as a whole. 47 One's own best state is identical with the best state of the community: "with respect to possession of natural goods one's own interests and 
those of the community become identical because one is oneself (but only in that respect) in a certain sense identical with the community—one is just one among 
others.""48 Given that in respect to the possession of natural goods one's own best state is identical with the community's best state, one has a reason for acting nobly 
and so as to benefit others: so to act is part of one's own eudaimonia.*9 The reader may ask whether this extends so far as the sacrifice of one's own life. It does; the 
good man will be ready to give up even his life for friends or country. His justification: "he views himself as one among others, and hence does not place any special 
value on the natural good which is his life due to the mere fact that it is his own life. 
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What he does is to weigh the value of his keeping that good against the value of the good he may provide for the community of humans involved as a whole, namely 
for his country. He may therefore decide to risk his own life, but will at the same time choose for himself the greater good (a2829), namely the good that it is to act in 
accordance with his insight into the principle of nobility." 54 


I do not propose to dispute Engberg-Pedersen's contention that nous or reason enjoins the ka/on or nobility; anyone who takes 9.8 as presenting a unified position 
has to say this, or something close to it. My differences with Engberg-Pedersen concern his understanding of the nous and of the kalon. Of the nous: to say that the 
nous or reason is universal and impersonal is misleading; it ignores Aristotle's assertion that the nous is identical, or nearly identical, to the person; it would be more 
accurate to say that the nous is personal—surely there is nothing more personal—just so long as we remember that for Aristotle there is something complex and 
obscure about the self. Of the kalon: Engberg—Pedersen takes the kalon or nobility to be, not a matter of praise, or of the anticipation of praise, or even a property 
intrinsic to self- sacrificial actions irrespective of praise, but rather an abstract and universal principle of impartiality. I find no positive evidence for this in the text; and it 
seems to me to founder on the fact that Aristotle clearly thinks the ka/on is something that satisfies, that is enjoyed. 


On my interpretation, the complexity and obscurity of the person or nous, and the character of the kalon as a good jointly constituted by the agent and others (or by 
the agent regarding himself as another or from the viewpoint of the other), prevent the drawing of simple and straightforward distinctions between self and others, 
between the self's interests and the interests of others, and so preclude the raising of the problem of egoism and altruism in anything like a clear and explicit form. 
Whereas Engberg-Pedersen seems to me to start by assuming the distinction of self and others, the self's interests and the others! interests—in short, to start with the 
elements of the classical problem of egoism and altruism—so that he is faced with the problem of overcoming these two distinctions. These assumptions are at the root 
of the artificiality, not to say anachronism, of his interpretation. The reason why Engberg-Pedersen finds himself appealing, under the title of the ka/on, to an abstract 
and universal principle of impartiality (the Kantian overtones are manifest), as well as to a principle of the greatest possible satisfaction of natural needs in the 
community (the Utilitarian overtones are unmistakable), is that having once allowed the distinction between self and other, the self's interests and the others' interests, to 
arise, he has to resort to these expedients in order to make them coincide. And this is why Engberg-Pedersen finds himself interpreting Aristotle as 
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meaning that one's reason for accepting the sacrifice of one's life for friends or country is one's awareness that one is simply one among others. I confess that I cannot 
find this in Aristotle; I cannot imagine what he would have made of it. 54 


The interpretation I have proposed may seem far-fetched. If so, I think the reason is that we have become so used to the terms of the classical problem of egoism and 
altruism that we may find it difficult to imagine a serious thinker's not accepting, not even envisioning, the terms of the problem in the form familiar to us. I propose, 
therefore, to conclude by citing two philosophers of our own century whose works illustrate something rather like the position I have ascribed to Aristotle. 


The first is John Dewey. In Human Nature and Conduct Dewey discusses self-love and in that context attacks what he terms the "belief in the fixity and simplicity of 
the self," the "dogma of the unity and ready-made completeness of the soul."52 He writes: "Inconsistencies and shiftings in character are the commonest things in 
experience. Only the hold ofa traditional conception of the singleness and simplicity of soul and self blinds us to perceiving what they mean: the relative fluidity and 
diversity of the constituents of selfhood. There is no one ready-made self behind activities. . . "53 Without making light of the great differences between Aristotle's and 
Dewey's understandings of the self; we may allow that neither regards the self as something simple and easily understood, as much talk about self-love, self-interest, 
self-sacrifice would seem to do. 


The second thinker I have in mind is the author of After Virtue, Alasdair MacIntyre. MacIntyre acknowledges that his understanding of virtues and of what he calls 
practices is in significant respects Aristotelian,>4 but that is not what I have in mind here. I am thinking of his appeal to what he speaks of as the narrative unity of 
human life,>5 and to his notion of social and historical embeddedness.5® MacIntyre realizes that the notion of a practice is not enough to guarantee the objectivity of 
moral discourse; the choice among practices might be arbitrary.57 And so he goes on to invoke the notion that human life is a narrative unity, that human life takes the 


form of a story, and as such is subject to an objective moral evaluation.58 But a story or narrative presupposes not only a character or characters, but an audience; 
even if we suppose someone to be telling the story to himself, that requires him to be the audience. Now this comes very close to the notion of the ka/on that I 
ascribed to Aristotle, according to which the kalon is not constituted by the agent as such, but by the agent and others (whom we might call his audience) praising him, 
or by the agent anticipating their praise, or by the agent as it were standing outside himself (we might say, becoming his own audience). Aristotle's notion of the kalon 
and MacIntyre's notion of life as having the form of a story both suppose that 
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objective evaluation involves a standpoint distinct from that of the agent considered simply as agent; either the standpoint of some other party or parties, or that of the 
agent taking up the position of another party. 


MacIntyre also holds that human beings are characterized by social and historical embeddedness. To illustrate: a present-day American who supposes that he bears 
no responsibility for the evils of slavery is in error; he is neglecting his identity as a member ofa social and historical entity which bears responsibility for the evils of 
slavery; for him to say that he bears no responsibility because he never had any slaves, say, is to miss the point. 59 I am not concerned here to argue that Aristotle 
would accept this extremely strong claim about responsibility. The point that is important here is that MacIntyre refuses to allow that the individual can be understood 
otherwise than as belonging to a group. His invocation of social and historical embeddedness has roughly the same effect as Aristotle's invocation of the kalon: it 
prevents any sharp distinction between the self and the others. 


It is time to take stock. The question, whether Aristotle solved the problem of egoism and altruism, led us to Eth. Nic. 9.8. There we found a number of problems 
involving the notion of the self and the nous which is identical or nearly identical to the self, the notion of the ka/on, and the relation between Aristotle's appeal to the 
nous and his appeal to the kalon. But 9.8 did not address the problem of egoism and altruism, much less solve it. To that extent Julia Annas is correct. 9.8 provides 
no support for such interpreters as Ross, Field, Allan, and Hardie, who wish to place Aristotle squarely on the egoist side of the debate. 


Aristotle's complex notion of the self and of nous, and his notion of the ka/on as jointly constituted by an agent and others (or by an agent taking up the position of the 
others), hamper the drawing of sharp distinctions between self and others, between the self's interests and others' interests. But those distinctions are basic to the 
problem of egoism and altruism. Thus Aristotle's views of the self and of the kalon make it difficult even to raise that problem in a clear and explicit form. Aristotle is 
neither egoist nor altruist. He is not a party to the debate. 


Engberg-Pedersen, however, read 9.8 as addressing the egoism-altruism debate. He was in effect trying to find in Aristotle a solution to Sidgwick's problem: how to 
reconcile rational benevolence and utilitarian duty on the one hand with the happiness of the individual agent on the other. But some of the terms of the problem, and 
the problem itself, are not Aristotle's. Ollé-Laprune ran into a similar difficulty trying to reconcile Aristotelian rational eudaimonism with the disinterested character of 
Aristotelian virtue. Given Aristotle's conception of the self and the nous in 9.8, rational eudaimonism is not a matter of pursuing self-interest in sharp dis- 
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tinction from others' interests; and given Aristotle's conception of the ka/on, virtue is not something disinterested, any more than it is a crude means to an end. 
g Pp ig ry 


Would Aristotle say, then, in the language of Prichard, that the problem of egoism and altruism rests on a mistake? Surely he understood what Thrasymachus meant 
when at Republic 343c he derided justice as somebody else's good, allotrion agathon: and he himself speaks at 1129b25-27 of justice as the whole of virtue, seen 
in relation to other parties. So he would hardly have dismissed the problem as unintelligible. But he would, I think, have found it unrewarding. The fact is, we do 
identify with families, friends, communities; we suppose that their interests are ours; we share nous; we determine the kalon together. How to make and keep 
commitments, when to break them, these are pressing concerns-not whether to be committed in the first place. Those topics—not the idle question whether the 


interests of another person, as distinct from one's own interests, can be a good reason for acting—comman4d the philosopher's time and attention. ©1 
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the life of contemplation and the life of moral virtue. But perhaps one should allow for the possibility that the present text shows Aristotle in a different frame of mind, 
not drawing a sharp distinction between the contemplative life and the moral life, or between a contemplative activity of nous and a moral activity of nous. 


25. J. M. Cooper, 1975, 169-75, holds that the nous in question is practical and not theoretical. 
26. See above, n. 20. 


27. R. A. Gauthier and J. Y. Jolif, 1970, 11.2.748-50, while accepting the authenticity of the words kai tes* patridos, regard the reference to death on behalf of 
one's country as quite secondary, 749:". . . accessoire, n'étant appelée dans un contexte ou elle n'a que faire que par une association d'idées déja consacrée." The 
phrase "to live nobly for a year," 1169a23, suggests to me a military campaign, presumably undertaken on behalf of the state, more than a deed on behalf of this friend 
or that. 


28. See Eth. Nic. 1.5.1095b33-1096a2; also the remarks of Gauthier and Jolif, 750-51. 
29. On the notion of anticipatory pleasure, see Plato, Philebus 39c-40d. 


30. On the various meanings and uses of the term kalon, see A. W. H. Adkins, 1975, 43-45, 157-64, 169 n. 5, 182, 266-68, 316-19. A further complication is 
introduced by Aristotle's holding that the value of praise depends on the value of those from whom it comes; see Eth. Nic. 4.3.1124a4-12. 


31. For a more positive view of the appeal to the ka/on in Aristotle's philosophy, see J. Owens, 1981a, 159-62. 
32. See Hardie, 328-30, especially 330. 
33. Eth. Nic. 4.3.1124b6-9; see also 3.1.1110a26-27. 


34. See Adkins, 1975. Gauthier and Jolif, 751, refer to the hero Achilles, and in particular to /liad 9.410-16 and 18.98-126. Dirmeier, 554, points to some elements 
in the picture that are not explained by the Achilles paradigm. Pericles' Funeral Oration in Thucydides, Histories, 2.35-46, might be an appropriate text to illustrate the 
civic side of the tradition. 


35. See in particular Gorgias 474b-476a, 482c-484c, and Republic 1 and 2. 
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36. Or one might argue the reverse: that the primacy of contemplation represents Aristotle's earlier position (Protrepticus, Eth. Nic. 10), which yielded to a more 
balanced, or at least a different, position (found in Eth. Nic. 9.8, on this view, and in the Eth. Eud.). Julia Annas, 554, finds it probable that the course on friendship, 
Eth. Nic. 8-9, was written earlier than the rest of the Eth. Nic., and was only later attached to it. 


37. Annas, 544. 
38. Annas, 535. 


39. If, as the present passage seems to suggest, nous has not only a theoretical or contemplative activity but a practical or moral activity as well, then it would be no 
surprise if nous on its practical or moral side were marked by some of the complexities, even paradoxes, that are well known to mark its theoretical or contemplative 
side, and in particular the difficulty that nous seems to be at once identical with the individual and over and above the individual. C. Lefevre 1972, 287, writes: ".. . cet 
esprit ne peut étre que supra-individuel; s'il est 'n6tre,' c'est d'une fagon toute mystérieuse et en vertu d'un postulat, non d'une explication rationelle." Compare the 
treatments of J. M. Rist, 1966, 8-20 and 1971, 505-21, and of S. R. L. Clark, 1975, 174-90. The notion of a nous that is identical with the individual self and at the 
same time supra-individual is difficult and cries out for clarification; but it is not a sheer negation of the individual self; nor is it a reduction of the "I" to a "grammatical 
fiction," such as Arthur Koestler depicts in Darkness at Noon. 


40. On this point see the remarks of T. Irwin, 1980, 42-43. 


41. Fairness to Engberg-Pedersen requires me to cite his disclaimer, p. 43: "I do not claim that the view of the noble and related matters that I am going to advance 
can be unequivocally ascribed to Aristotle on the basis of that text /Eth. Nic. 9.8], or indeed of any other." Engberg-Pedersen is, however, sufficiently confident of the 
position he develops to assume its truth throughout the rest of Aristotle's Theory of Moral Insight. 


42. Engberg-Pedersen, 44. 
43. Engberg-Pedersen, 44. 
44. Engberg-Pedersen, 44-45. 
45. Engberg-Pedersen, 45. 
46. Engberg-Pedersen, 46. 
47. Engberg-Pedersen, 47. 
48. Engberg-Pedersen, 47. 
49. Engberg-Pedersen, 48. 


50. Engberg-Pedersen, 48-49. 
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51. Much less can I imagine what the heroine of Sophocles' Antigone, or the Greeks at Thermopylae, or the Pericles whom Thucydides presents as eulogizing the 
Athenian war dead, might have made of this justification for self-sacrifice. 


52. John Dewey, 1922, 137. 

53. Dewey, 138. 

54. Alasdair MacIntyre, 1981, 183-86. 

55. MacIntyre, 190-204, especially 201-04. 
56. MacIntyre, 204-09. 

57. MacIntyre, 187-88. 

58. MacIntyre, 203-04, 208-09. 


59. MacIntyre, 205. 


60. MacIntyre, 212-13, in fact holds that problems of egoism and altruism do not arise within an Aristotelian perspective: "On the traditional Aristotelian view such 
problems do not arise. For what education in the virtues teaches me is that my good as a man is one and the same as the good of those others with whom I am bound 
up in human community. There is no way of my pursuing my good which is necessarily antagonistic to you pursuing yours because the good is neither mine peculiarly 
nor yours peculiarly—goods are not private property." 


61. This essay was previously published in The Modern Schoolman 62 (1985) 1-20. I thank the editor for permission to reprint it here in slightly revised form. 
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PART III 
VIRTUE AND CHARACTER 
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Aristotle's Distinction Between Moral Virtue and Practical Wisdom 


W. W. Fortenbaugh 


Aristotle's ethical theory has at its very core a dichotomy. The human soul is said to be bipartite, and a corresponding distinction between moral virtue and practical 
wisdom shapes the discussion of human excellence. Moral virtue is discussed first in books 2-5 of the Nicomachean Ethics, after which practical wisdom is given 
special treatment in book 6. But what exactly is this fundamental dichotomy and how do the two parts relate to each other? Apparently human perfection demands the 
presence of both moral virtue and practical wisdom, but do these excellences have distinct spheres, is there a partial overlap or complete overlap? Does, for example, 
all courageous action involve both excellences, or are there occasions when they may be exercized independently of each other: e.g., in sudden dangers which leave no 
time for calculated response (1117a17-22)? And why does Aristotle refer deliberate choice to both moral virtue and practical wisdom? Why does he connect moral 
virtue with ends and practical wisdom with the means to these ends (1 145a4-6)? These are, of course, old questions which can be put in many different ways. There is 
already a large literature and many of the answers offered are of considerable interest. My intention here is not to sweep the field clean, but to introduce a largely 
untried approach, which may help us to understand better certain passages in which Aristotle assigns special importance to moral virtue. The approach I have in mind 
is to investigate discussions of character (ethos) * and thought (dianoia) found outside Aristotle's ethical treatises—i.e., the discussions occurring in the Poetics, 
Rhetoric, and Politics—and then to apply the results of this investigation to the ethical writings themselves. Such an approach is, of course, greatly encouraged by 
Aristotle's own remarks in the Nicomachean Ethics. For he concludes book I by drawing a distinction between virtues of thought, often called intellectual virtues 
(aretai dianoetikai),* and those of character, or the so-called moral virtues (aretai ethikai,* 1103a3-10). The same distinction is repeated at the beginning of book 
2 (1103a14-15) and therefore stands as an introduction to the discussion of moral virtue. Similarly the distinction is repeated at the beginning of book 6 (aretai tou 
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ethous, * tes* dianoias, 1138b35-1139al) and so stands at the head of Aristotle's primary discussion of practical wisdom. I do not pretend that an investigation of 
the character-thought (ethos-* dianoia) distinction can answer all possible questions concerning Aristotle's ethical dichotomy, but it can, I think, put some of his more 
puzzling remarks into a helpful perspective and thereby render them less difficult. 


Let me begin with the Poetics, for this treatise is often given short shrift in philosophical circles. Certainly as a work on literary theory the Poetics has obvious 
limitations and even faults, but for our purposes it is of considerable interest, for the character-thought distinction plays a prominent role within the work as a whole 
and especially within the detailed discussion of tragedy. This discussion begins in chapter 6, where Aristotle first defines tragedy as an imitation of noble action 
(1449b24) and then turns his attention to the "qualitative" parts of tragedy, i.e., the parts which are said to belong to every tragedy and to determine the quality of a 
tragedy (1450a8-9). In order of importance, these parts are plot (mythos), character (ethos), thought (dianoia), diction (/exis), song (melopoiia) and spectacle 
(opsisi) The first three, plot, character and thought, are for Aristotle objects of imitation; the fourth and fifth, diction and music, are the means of imitation; and the 
sixth, spectacle, is the manner of imitation (1450a10- 12). Our concern is with the first group, i.e., with the objects of imitation, and in particular with character and 
thought, both of which are connected closely with action. Tragedy, Aristotle tells us, is an imitation of action and therefore an imitation in which there are actors or 
agents who necessarily have certain qualities of character and thought (1449b36-8). Moreover it is from character and thought that we ascribe certain qualities to 
actions; in the nature of things character and thought are two causes of action (1449b38- 1450a2). The statement that character and thought are causes of action is 
problematic. It lacks a connecting particle and appears to disturb the flow of Aristotle's argument. For this reason it is sometimes relocated and sometimes deleted as a 
gloss which has found its way into the text.! My own view is that the statement should be left as is, but whatever we decide, the statement is quite intelligible and in the 
context of the Poetics makes good sense.” It tells us that both character and thought determine what we do, and the explicit mention of two causes underlines the fact 
that character and thought can and often do work their effect independently of each other. 


The notion of character (ethos) which Aristotle develops in the Poetics should interest us, because it is clearly not our modern notion of dramatic character. In fact, it 
is a strikingly narrow notion which focuses on moral aspects and leaves aside many intellectual attributes. In chapter 6, Aristotle tells us that character is that which 
manifests choice (proairesis), and for 
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this reason speeches in which nothing is chosen or avoided are lacking in character (1450b8-10). In chapter 15 he makes essentially the same point: character will be 
present, if what is said or done reveals a certain choice; and good character will be present, if the choice is good (1454a17-19). Aristotle makes special mention of 
good character, because he thinks that the finest tragedies focus on persons who are better than the men of his own day (1448a18, 1453a16, 1454b9), but he also 
recognizes that tragedies do on occasion portray vicious character (1454a28-9). What should especially interest us is that Aristotle makes no attempt to unite 
character and thought, and indeed he does quite the reverse. His primary discussion of character occurs in chapter 15 and runs from beginning to end without any 
mention of thought. And later in chapter 19, when Aristotle finally gets around to thought, there is no mention of character. The treatment of thought is, of course, 
exceedingly brief—Aristotle refers the reader to the art of rhetoric (1456a34-5)—but it should be noticed that earlier in chapter 6, Aristotle states that there could be 
tragedy without character, and that the tragedies of most of the recent playwrights are characterless (aetheis, * 1450a25). Whether or not we choose to take this 
assertion at face value, it seems clear that Aristotle regards character and thought as two distinct "qualitative" parts which occur here and there throughout a tragedy. 
This is not to foist on Aristotle the thesis that character and thought always occur independently of each other. It is rather to credit him with the perfectly 
straightforward and sensible view that sometimes an actor expresses character, sometimes thought, and sometimes both. He expresses character when he manifests 
choice or avoidance (1450b8—10); he exhibits thought when he demonstrates and more generally argues for something (1450a6-7, b1 1-12); and he does both when 


he combines choice with demonstration.3 


Here a difference between the Poetics and the Rhetoric should be mentioned. In Poetics 19, Aristotle not only tells us that an investigation of thought belongs 
properly to the art of rhetoric (1456a35-6), but also connects thought with effects produced by speech (/ogos, 1456a37), and in this context he makes specific 
mention of demonstration and emotional appeal (1456a8). At first glance Aristotle's words seem unproblematic, for in the Rhetoric he treats demonstration and 
emotional appeal as two modes of persuasion through speech (/ogos, 1356a1). On reflection, however, Aristotle's words may appear problematic, not because of 
what is actually said, but because of what is not said. In the Rhetoric, persuasion through speech includes not only demonstration and emotional appeal but also 
persuasion through character (en toi* ethei,* dia tou ethous,* 1356a2,5). Yet in Poetics 19 there is no mention of character, let alone any reference to persuasion 
through character. The difference is, of course, real, but it constitutes only an apparent difficulty. What we need to do is recognize that Aristotle's 
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focus is different in the Rhetoric and in the Poetics. The Rhetoric is concerned with finding the possible means of persuasion (1355b25-7). Aristotle criticizes earlier 
writers on rhetoric for ignoring the enthymeme (i.e., rhetorical demonstration, 1354a14, 1455a6), and discusses in some detail three modes of persuasion, including 
that which works through an effective presentation of the speaker's character. In contrast, the Poetics is concerned with certain forms of imitation which differ from 
each other in regard to means, object and manner (1447a13-18). Character and thought are regarded as distinct objects of imitation, and within the discussion of 
tragedy the two are kept quite separate. This is, of course, an abstraction, and Aristotle never says that thought and character cannot be present at the same time. In 
fact, he states in Poetics 6 that thought is the capacity to say what is involved in and appropriate to a situation (1450b4-5), and this will on occasion include an 
expression of character. But he persists in keeping character distinct from thought, because he is interested in a person's or rather a stage figure's fundamental moral 
character. This character is an abiding aspect of the personality, and for this reason Aristotle thinks that stage figures should exhibit consistency in their characters 
(1454a26-8, 31-2). No such requirement holds for the character which is presented together with thought, for in this case the character presented may be quite 
different from the speaker's fundamental moral character: e.g., when a particular situation calls for deception, thought may be the means for presenting a misleading 
impression of the speaker's moral character. 4 This is, of course, effective rhetoric, for persuasion through character may be quite impossible if the speaker gives a true 
impression of himself. But in the Poetics Aristotle is primarily concerned with fundamental moral character and not with impressions artfully and sometimes deceptively 
introduced by clever speakers. 


One more difference between the Poetics and the Rhetoric is of some interest. Poetics 6 makes reference to the maxim (gnome)* only in connection with thought. It 
is mentioned alongside of demonstration, and both are regarded as typical exhibitions of thought (1450a7, bll- 12). In contrast, Rhetoric 2.21 connects the maxim with 
character. Its use is said to manifest choice (proairesis) and therefore to make a speech ethical, i.e., to make it expressive of character (1395b12-16). Once again we 
can say that the difference is real, yet not a contradiction or confusion. For while the Rhetoric does connect the maxim with character, it does so within its discussion 
of different modes of argument. The discussion of example precedes (2.20), and that of the enthymeme follows (2.22). Moreover, the maxim is explicitly connected 
with the enthymeme. Maxims, Aristotle tells us, are general statements concerned with practical matters, and since the enthymeme is a syllogism concerned with 
practical matters, the conclusions and beginnings of enthymemes, considered apart from the syllogism, are roughly maxims 
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(1394a21-8). Aristotle's point here is not complicated. Maxims in themselves are neither syllogisms nor parts of syllogisms, but they are useful in rhetorical arguments, 
where they occur as either premises or conclusions. To illustrate the matter Aristotle quotes verses from several Greek tragedies including the Medea, Hecuba, and 
Troades of Euripides, and in so doing he indicates the applicability of his discussion to poetics. Both in rhetoric and in poetics the maxim is appropriately mentioned 
together with demonstration, and in neither case does this rule out a connection with character. In the Rhetoric Aristotle makes the connection explicit, and in the 
Poetics he does not. But his silence in the latter work should not surprise us. For here (i.e., in Chapter 19) he begins his discussion of thought by telling us that the 
subject properly belongs to rhetoric (1456a35-6, cf. 1450b6) and that we should assume what has been set forth in his writings on rhetoric (1456a34-5). This 
includes his remarks on the use of maxims in Rhetoric 2.21. 


Moving on to the third book of the Rhetoric (a book which was originally independent of the first two books), we should take some notice of chapter 16, for in this 
chapter Aristotle discusses narration (diegesis) * and recommends making it ethical (ethike,* 1417a16), i.e., he tells us that narration should reveal character. Two 
ways to accomplish this are given by Aristotle: the narration may either manifest choice or describe behavior typical of a certain kind of character. To illustrate the 
latter method, Aristotle mentions walking while talking, which is considered a sign of rash and boorish character. In regard to the former method, Aristotle tells us that 
the quality of character presented in narration is determined by the quality of choice, and that the quality of choice is determined by the end pursued (1417a18-19). 
Here we have not only the familiar connection between character and choice (cf. Poetics 1450b8-9, 1454a17-19, and Rhetoric 1395b13-14) but also a clear 
indication that character and choice are especially concerned with the ends men pursue. In what follows, the term 'end' (te/os) does not recur, but we do find an 
explicit contrast between character and thought. Aristotle tells us that the speaker's words should not appear to derive from thought, as is the current practice, but 
from choice. The speaker should say "It was my wish, for I even chose it, but if 1 gained nothing, it's still better," for the one is the mark of a practically wise man 
(phronimos) and the other of a good man (agathos). Being practically wise resides in pursuing the beneficial, while being good resides in pursuing the noble 
(1417a23-7). The contrast here between what is beneficial (ophelimon)* and what is noble (kalon) is, of course, important for understanding Aristotle's ethical 
dichotomy, but of equal and perhaps even greater interest is his subsequent advice concerning incredible claims. If a speaker's claim to have made a noble choice is 
not immediately believable, 
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then the cause (aitia) should be added, i.e., an explanation should be given (1417a27-8). Aristotle illustrates this by citing the famous lines from Sophocles’ Antigone, 
in which the eponymous heroine states that she has shown greater concern for her brother than for husband and children, because her brother cannot be replaced, 
now that her parents are dead (91112). 5 At first reading one may be tempted to say that Aristotle is involving himself in a contradiction or at least violating his earlier 
warning against words which appear to derive from thought (1417a23). But Aristotle himself would deny any difficulty, for he does not think that explanation must in 
every case be attributed to thought. When Antigone explains that she values the irreplaceable, she is manifesting character, which is Aristotle's focus throughout this 
section.© Hence, if one is at a loss to offer a particular cause or explanation, Aristotle recommends a vague appeal to character, i.e., acknowledge that one's words 
are incredible and yet insist that one is by nature such a person (1417a34-5). Here Aristotle's use of nature (physis) is significant. It underlines the fact that he is 
concerned with the fundamental and enduring quality which is moral character.” 


It may be helpful to compare Rhetoric 2.21, for there too Aristotle sees a connection between character and explanation. He tells us that when we wish to exhibit 
superior character, we should not avoid using maxims which go against conventional wisdom (1395a18-32). For example, we should reject the idea that friends ought 
to be treated as future enemies and say that it is better to treat our enemies as future friends. And if our mode of expression fails to make clear our choice (proairesis), 
then we should add the cause or explanation (aitia): e.g., treating friends as future enemies is characteristic of a traitor, or the true friend treats his friends as if he will 
always be their friend (1395a24-31). Here Aristotle is only concerned with manifesting character, and it is toward this end that he recommends adding an explanation 
which reveals choice. So when a person rejects the popular principle "nothing in excess" and explains that it is necessary to hate bad men excessively (1395a31-2), he 
not only sets himself apart from conventional wisdom but also reveals his character and moral choice through the reason given. It appears, then, that Aristotle's 
distinction between character and thought does not locate all cases of explanation on the side of thought. This does not mean that Aristotle would want to deny a 
distinction between general beliefs and reasons for holding them, but he would, I think, object to identifying (or trying to line up) this distinction with his own distinction 
between character and thought. 


This point can be developed by a brief consideration of Politics 8, where the topic under discussion is education (paideia). Aristotle makes explicit mention of the 
character-thought distinction (1337a38-9) and connects music with moral training. In young people it produces a certain char- 
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acter by habituating them to take pleasure in the right way (1339a21-5). The pleasure in question is not a matter of pleasant sounds (though they do occur during 
musical education). Rather it is a matter of taking delight (chairein, 1339a24-5, 1340a17) in good character and noble action. Young people are habituated to judge 
correctly (krinein orthos, * 1340a17), i.e., to recognize noble actions for what they are and to be pleased by them. The resulting character is not all there is to being a 
perfect individual,® but it is a desirable disposition and one which Aristotle is prepared to call virtue (1339a22, 1340a15). For our purposes the important point is that 
Aristotle thinks of musical education as a training in values. Didactic compositions like the elegies of Tyrtaeus are obviously intended to instruct. But a mimetic poem 
like Homer's //iad can have the same effect. In fact, the mimetic poet may actually borrow from the didactic poet, as Homer (or rather a later rhapsode® ) borrows 
from Tyrtaeus in describing the death of a young soldier as something fine and noble (kalon)—-only Homer has Priam make the point (//. 22.71-3), while Tyrtaeus 
speaks directly to his audience (fr. 10.30). A youth listening to these lines and to many other poems and songs soon acquires a great many values, and among them 
some will relate to and explain other values. For example, a youth learns not only that it is noble to die while fighting in the front line but also that it is noble to die 
fighting for one's country (Tyrtaeus, fr. 10.1-2). And when he has learned this, he sees the point of dying and will wish to endure danger, because in so doing he will be 
acting and possibly dying for his country (cf. Lycurgus, Leocr. 107). 


The application to Aristotle's ethical theory is, I think, clear enough. Moral virtue is good character acquired through musical education and other forms of moral 
training (e.g., parental guidance). This training instills values, and when it is successful, men do what they do with a view to the noble. Hence when discussing courage 
in Nicomachean Ethics 3.6-9, Aristotle tells us that the courageous man is guided by what is noble (Eth. Nic. 1115b12). His end is the noble (1115b12-13, 21-3), 
and when he stands his ground in the front line, he does so knowing that death in battle is noble (1115b5) and therefore preferable to flight. Moreover, Aristotle says 
nothing odd, or even complicated, when he tells us that steadfastness in sudden dangers is the mark of a more courageous man (1117a17-22). Dangers which arise 
suddenly and call for an immediate response leave no time for calculations of advantage. Endurance is entirely a matter of character and therefore the mark of a more 
courageous individual. And if the individual survives to explain his action, he will say that he wanted to defend his country and chose to endure, and if he had died, his 
action would still have been better than flight. Such an explanation is a statement of character and exactly the kind of statement Aristotle recommends for rhe- 
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An apparent difficulty can be quickly set aside. In the Poetics and Rhetoric Aristotle connects choice with character (1450b8-10, 1454a17-19; 1395b13-14, 
1417a17-18). He does the same often in the Nicomachean Ethics (e.g., 1105a32-3, 1106a3-4, 1106b36, 1111b5-6), but here in 3.8 he says that a man may chose 
to endure foreseen dangers as a result of calculation and reason (1117a21). In other words, Aristotle does not reserve choice for the more courageous individual who 
acts from character. This may seem inconsistent, but in fact there is no real difficulty. The man who faces danger after calculation does indeed make a choice. Only it is 
not clear what he values. He may want to defend his country, and he may have defense as his goal, but there are other possibilities. For example, he may care little or 
nothing for his country and decide to remain at his post, because it is the best means to save his own life or to win fame and fortune. Aristotle thinks that sudden 
situations are likely to exclude such cases. Other men will flee, but the truly courageous man holds his ground, and he does so because he values defending his country 
quite apart from other considerations of personal advantage. As Aristotle puts it elsewhere in the Ethics, he chooses his action and does so for its own sake 
(1105a32, 1144a18-19). 


Sudden situations calling for immediate response are, of course, exceptional. Most often there is time to reflect on one's situation and to plot a prudent course of 
action. Aristotle is fully aware of this and accordingly tells us that the courageous man is quick when involved in the thick of action but calm beforehand (1116a9). He 
will become a deliberator and consider how best to confront a danger. In such cases thought comes into play, and when the thought proceeds flawlessly to a sensible 
choice of means, Aristotle is likely to speak of practical wisdom working out the means to the desired end. Thus in Nicomachean Ethics 6.12-13, Aristotle asks why 
practical wisdom is necessary and argues inter alia that practical wisdom enables one to select the means to a given end. The argument is one of common sense. If a 
man cannot deliberate effectively in regard to means, he is likely to stumble badly (cf. 1144b11) and never achieve his end. But if Aristotle recognizes the importance 
of practical wisdom, he also takes note of moral virtue, for each has its own role to play. In chapter 12, Aristotle tells us that moral virtue makes the target (skopos) 
correct, and practical wisdom the means to it (1144a7-9). In chapter 13, he expresses himself in much the same way: moral virtue determines the end (te/os), and 
practical wisdom makes one do the means to the end (1145a5-6). These statements say exactly what they appear to say. Good character, i.e., moral virtue, 
guarantees proper values or principles, and like the maxims discussed in 
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Rhetoric 2.21 (1394a24), these principles are concerned with action. They determine the ends a man pursues, so that, e.g., a man of courage strives to defend his 
country against enemy attack. But having defense as an end invites deliberation concerning means, and for Aristotle that is not the business of moral virtue but of 
practical wisdom. We may compare Rhetoric 3.16, where Aristotle first associates character with ends and then contrasts the good man with the practically wise man 
who exercises thought in the pursuit of advantage (1417a17-28). Here in the Rhetoric Aristotle uses "practically wise" (phronimos, 1417a26) in a popular sense that 
does not imply a necessary connection with moral virtue. In the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle recognizes this usage (e.g., 1145b18-19) but prefers to speak of the 
clever individual (deinos, 1144a23-bl). For our purposes, the important point is that Rhetoric 3.16 agrees with passages like Nicomachean Ethics 6.12-13 in 
referring ends and value to character. Moral virtue, i.e., a disposition of character, guarantees the end, while practical wisdom deals with means and generally with 
prudential considerations. !1 


Notes 

1. See the discussion of G. Else, 1963, 237-41, and the literature to which he refers. 

2. The words in question are taken seriously by A. M. Dale, 1969, 141. The entire article merits a careful reading. 

3. Below I shall add the important qualification that, for Aristotle, offering an explanation is sometimes attributable to character rather than to thought. 
4. Cf. Dale, 145. 


5. Antigone's explanation is certainly remarkable, perhaps disturbing and in any case derived from Herodotus, Histories 3.119.6 (see B. Knox 1982, Introduction, 
46), but that does not affect the point being made here—namely, that in giving a reason she is manifesting character. 


6. Here I am disagreeing with Dale, 154. 
7. For the use of physis which includes learned character see, e.g., Eth. Nic. 7.14. 1154a32-4 and my comments in Fortenbaugh, 1984, 231, 298. 
8. Perfection requires practical wisdom in addition to the virtue acquired through musical education and other forms of childhood training. 


9. The composition of the J/iad is a subject of much philological discussion. Here it is sufficient to note that the passage in question is almost certainly a rhap- 
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sode's addition inspired by the elegiac lines of Tyrtaeus. See M. Willcock, 1976, 241, and the literature cited there. 
10. Here I am clarifying or even modifying the view advanced in Fortenbaugh, 1975, 74. 


11. I want to thank Professor Carlo Natali and others for their interest, comments and questions. 
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Aristotle on Temperance : 
Charles M. Young 


When we were cut off from our supplies and forced to go without food, as is common on military campaigns, no one else endured it well. But when there was plenty to eat, he alone 
2 


was really able to enjoy it. 
For Aristotle, practical wisdom and the virtues of character—courage, temperance, liberality, and the rest—are intimately bound up with one another. Virtue of 
character, he says, consists "in a mean state . . . that is defined by principle (/ogos), that is, by the principle by which the practically wise person would define 

it" (Nicomachean Ethics 2.6.1106b36-1107a2). Further, since "vice corrupts one, and makes one hold false views about the starting points of 

action" (6.12.1144a34-36), "it is not possible to be practically wise without being good" (a36-bl). When Aristotle discusses individual virtues of character in books 3 
through 5, however, he does not address the question of their connections with practical wisdom. His concern is rather with demarcating their respective spheres of 
application, describing their correlative vices, and defending the idea that they are mean states. Furthermore, when Aristotle does expressly raise the issue of the 
connections between virtue and practical wisdom in book 6, he concerns himself only with virtue generally, and not with individual virtues. 


Aristotle thus leaves it to his interpreters to explicate the connections he sees between particular virtues of character and practical wisdom. In the hope of discovering 
these connections, I have been working through the details of his discussions of the various virtues and vices in Eth. Nic. 3-5 and Eth. Eud. 3. This paper presents a 
portion of that work: an account of Aristotle's view of temperance. 


It will be useful to begin with the doctrine of the mean, Aristotle's idea that each virtue of character is a mesotes* or mean state. According to this doctrine, there are 
two respects in which the virtues are mean states. 
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First, each of the virtues is, Aristotle thinks, a member of a triad, and not (as Plato seems to have thought 4 ) one of a pair of opposites. However natural it may be to 
think of courage as opposed to cowardice, or of temperance as opposed to profligacy, Aristotle tries to show in Eth. Nic. 2.6 that each virtue is instead a mean state 
between two vices, one of excess and one of defect (1107a2-3).5 Second, a virtue is a mean state in that it gives rise to actions and passions that are in some sense 
intermediate relative to the actions and passions characteristic of its associated vices. "While the vices fall short of, or go beyond, what is required in action and 
passion," Aristotle says, "the virtue finds and chooses what is intermediate" (1107a3-6),® and "a virtue is a mean state (mesotes),* " he says, "because it aims at what 
is intermediate (to meson)" (1106b27-28).” 


Temperance might seem to fit this doctrine quite well. Since the appetites (epithumiai) temperance regulates—those for food, drink, and sex—clearly admit of excess 
and deficiency, it is easy to suppose that we will find one vice involving excess, another involving deficiency, and temperance in between. 


Aristotle sometimes speaks as if he means to give an account of temperance as straightforward as this. In his preliminary sketches of the virtues in Eth. Nic. 2.7, for 
example, he says: 


Temperance is a mean state concerned with pleasures and pains, though not with all of them, and less so with pains:® profligacy is an excessive state. People deficient in relation 
to pleasure occur hardly at all, with the result that they have no name. Call them "insensible" (1107b4-8). 


Furthermore, this is basically the account of temperance that we find in the Eth. Eud. There, after some observations on equivocity, Aristotle argues in 3.2 that 
temperance and profligacy are concerned with tactile pleasures (1230b21-1231a26). He next notes that insensible people are deficient with respect to these pleasures 
while profligates are excessive (123 1a26-29). Then he claims that the presence of excess and deficiency implies the existence of a middle state (1231a34-35), and he 
concludes that this middle state is temperance (1231a35-b4). Thus we have excess, deficiency, and temperance in between. 


In the Eth. Nic., however, matters are much more complicated. In the first place, the Eth. Nic. stresses very heavily the idea that temperance concerns those 
pleasures that human beings share with animals (see especially 3.10.1118b2-3 and 3.11.1119a6-10). The Eth. Eud. does note this fact (3.2.1230b36-1231a17), but 
it makes nothing of it; the Eth. Nic. seems to turn it into a point of theory. A second complication has to do with the manner in which the Eth. Nic. demarcates the 
sphere of temperance. It 
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draws a difficult distinction—one not found at all in the Eth. Eud—between "common" (koinai) or "natural" (phusikai) appetites and "peculiar" (idioi) or 
"adventitious" (epithetoi) ones (3.11.1118b8-15), and it restricts temperance to appetites of the latter sort (1118b15-28). Yet another complication is that the Eth. 
Nic. makes an attempt, albeit a brief one, to ground temperance in human well-being, connecting it with health and fitness (1119a16-17); no such attempt is found in 
the Eth. Eud. Finally, in the Eth. Nic., temperance is not symmetrically related to the two vices with which it is correlated. The Eth. Eud. says that insensibility is rare 
(3.2.1230b15-16), a point the Eth. Nic. also makes (2.7.1107b6-7 and 3.11.1119a5-6). Usually, Aristotle explains why insensibility is rare by reference to human 
propensities: because we incline towards the pleasures of food and drink, he thinks, we will err on the side of profligacy if we err at all (Eth. Eud. 3.2.1230b16- 18; 
Eth, Nic. 2.8.1109a13-19). But Eth. Nic. 3.11 goes further than this, claiming that insensibility is not only rare but unnatural as well. "Insensibility is not 

human" (1119a6-7), Aristotle says. "A creature to whom nothing is pleasant, or to whom nothing is more pleasant than anything else, is very far from a human 

being" (1119a9- 10). 


In summary, then, the Eth. Nic. stresses a connection between temperance and animality; it deploys a difficult distinction between common and peculiar appetites; it 
connects temperance to health and fitness; and, in suggesting that insensibility is not a human possibility, it arguably represents temperance as a counterexample to the 
doctrine of the mean. ? The straightforward account of temperance sketched earlier is clearly inadequate to these complications, and a subtler account of Aristotle's 
view of temperance is accordingly to be sought. 


We can begin to work towards a better account by trying to understand Aristotle's restriction of temperance to the pleasures that human beings share with animals. He 
argues for this restriction in Eth. Nic. 3.10 as follows. First he distinguishes between pleasures of the body and those of the soul, and argues that temperance has to do 
only with the former: "People are not called temperate," he says, "in relation to the pleasures of learning, nor profligate in relation to the pleasures of 

learning" (1117b28-1118al). Next he sorts bodily pleasures into types by reference to the sensory modalities they involve, and, claiming that temperance is not 
concemed with the pleasures of sight, hearing, or smell,! he concludes that it is restricted to the pleasures of touch and taste, senses that human beings share with the 
other animals!! (1118a1-26). Surprisingly, Aristotle goes on to exclude even the pleasures of taste from temperance. Tasting involves discrimination, he asserts, and 
the pleasures of discrimination are not what profligates enjoy; they seek rather the pleasure that comes from touch, 
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whether in eating, drinking, or sexual activity (1118a26-32). !2 Because of this, profligacy—and temperance too-—is restricted to pleasures that derive from the 
sense of touch!3 (1118bl-4). 


How are we to understand Aristotle's restriction of temperance to animal pleasures and to the sense of touch? Usually, when Aristotle connects temperance to animal 
pleasures, his point is the simple one that the class of pleasures with which temperance is concerned happens to coincide with the class of pleasures to which the other 
animals are sensitive. He actually argues for this coincidence in the Eth. Eud., !4 and he makes the point in the Eth. Nic. as well, saying that "temperance and 
profligacy are concerned with the sorts of pleasures in which the other animals also share" (3.10.1118a23-25). But with the concluding remarks of 3.10 he breaks 
new ground: 


Profligacy, then, corresponds to the most common (koinotate)* of the senses, and it would seem that it is rightly reproached, because it belongs to us not insofar as we are 
human beings but insofar as we are animals. To revel in such pleasures, or to like them most of all, is bestial (1118b1-4). 


The claims here that profligacy "corresponds to the most common of the senses" and that it belongs to us "insofar as we are animals" should be understood in light of 
the psychology of the De Anima, which argues that sense perception (aisthesis)* in general!5 and the sense of touch in particular are definitive of animality. Plants, as 
Aristotle understands them, can absorb nourishment directly from the environment. Animals lack this ability, and in consequence they need to be able to seize 
nourishment from their surroundings if they are to stay alive. This ability, Aristotle thinks, requires sense perception and especially the sense of touch. Touch is the 
crucial sense, in Aristotle's view, because the properties of nourishment—hotness, coldness, wetness, dryness—are the proper objects of that sense (De Anima 
2.3.414b6- 14). The sense of touch, then, is part of what makes an organism an animal, and because it alone is common to all animals (see De Anima 3.11.433b31- 
434a2, and 3.12.434b18-25) Aristotle can describe it in the Eth. Nic. as the "most common" of the senses. But, since Aristotle counts human beings among the 
animals, touch for him is not simply a sense that human beings just happen to share with the other animals. It is rather a distinctively animal sense, and, in consequence, 
a sense that we human beings have "insofar as we are animals." 


In connecting temperance with animal pleasures, then, Aristotle does not mean simply that the pleasures with which temperance is concerned happen, as a mere matter 
of fact, to be pleasures to which the other animals are also sensitive. He has in mind the deeper point that temperance is con- 
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cerned with the pleasures to which we human beings are sensitive precisely because we are animals, too. He means us to understand temperance as a virtue that 
regulates our relation to our animality. 


With this point in hand, let us now turn to the heart of Aristotle's account of temperance: his distinction in Eth. Nic. 3.11 between common and peculiar appetites. 
Aristotle draws this distinction because he means to restrict the sphere of temperance to peculiar appetites. He does allow for error on the side of excess with respect 
to common appetites, but he thinks that the nature of these appetites makes such excess rare: common appetites are appetites for nourishment and repletion, and thus 
tend to vanish when repletion is achieved (1118b15-19). There is also some evidence that he thinks that error regarding these appetites is a pathological condition, 
and not a moral failing, for he calls those who err to excess "mad-bellies," gastrimargoi (1118b19). 16 Temperance and its correlative vices, for Aristotle, have to do 
not with these common appetites but instead with peculiar ones. "Regarding peculiar pleasures," Aristotle says, "many people go wrong, and they go wrong in many 
ways" (1118b21-22). Those who err on the side of excess with respect to such appetites are the profligates (1118b25-27). Those who err on the side of deficiency 
are rare and have no name; Aristotle coins the label "insensible" for them (1119a5-11). The people who get it right with respect to peculiar appetites are of course the 
temperate (1119a1-12). 


Despite the importance of this division in appetite to Aristotle's account of temperance, he does not say as much about it as one would like. He says that common 
appetites are universal to human beings: "Everyone who needs it desires solid or liquid nourishment, and sometimes both, while the young and lusty want sex, as 
Homer says" (1118b10-11). They are also natural (1118b9), and they are, as we have seen, directed towards nourishment and repletion (1118b9-11). None of these 
points holds for peculiar appetites. In the first place, such appetites are not universal: "Not everyone desires this or that sort of nourishment, nor does everyone desire 
the same things" (1118b12). Second, while it is natural to have preferences for certain foods rather than others (1118b13-15), the preferences themselves are 
individual peculiarities: "our own," as Aristotle puts it (1118b13). Finally, peculiar appetites are not directed simply towards nourishment and repletion. If they were, 
error with respect to them would be as rare as error with respect to common appetites. But Aristotle believes that error with respect to peculiar appetites is frequent: 
"Regarding peculiar pleasures," he says, "many people go wrong, and they go wrong in many ways" (1118b21-22). 
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To understand what Aristotle has in mind in speaking of common appetites, we need a brief look at his theory of nutrition, as put forward in the De Anima. 17 
According to this theory, if'a species is to propagate, its members must stay alive long enough to reproduce. This requires that they take in nourishment, which 
Aristotle explains as what is hot, cold, wet, and dry. In the case of animals, the need for nourishment is registered in the psychic states of hunger and thirst, the former 
being an appetite for what is dry and hot, the latter for what is cold and wet. Prompted by these appetites, an animal is led to seek repletion by eating and drinking 
appropriate substances. The ingested matter is then broken down by the process of digestion and built back up into the body of the organism by metabolism. In this 
way the animal's body is maintained, so that it can reproduce. 


The common appetites referred to in Eth. Nic. 3.11 are clearly the hungers and thirsts mentioned in this account of nutrition. Aristotle connects common appetites with 
physical needs (1118b10), and he says that they are directed simply towards nourishment, not towards particular sorts of nourishment (1118b9-12). Furthermore, his 
calling these appetites "natural" (1118b9) suggests that he takes them to have their origin in the bodily or animal nature of human beings, a suggestion buttressed by his 
calling these appetites "common" (1118b8) just after calling the characteristically animal sense, touch, the "most common" of the senses (3.10.1118bl). That common 
appetites are grounded in our animal nature, finally, explains why they are universal to human beings (1118b10-11). We may take it, then, that common appetites are 
simply hungers and thirsts.!8 


Peculiar appetites are another matter. They differ from common appetites first in being more finely focused: a common appetite is directed simply at nourishment, while 
a peculiar appetite is directed at a particular sort of nourishment. They also differ in what they require for explanation. Since common appetites are simply the psychic 
manifestations of physical needs, our having them can be explained physiologically. But, because peculiar appetites are more finely focused than common ones, our 
possessing them requires more by way of explanation. My needing food may explain why I want to eat something, but it cannot explain why I want to eat Athenian 
pastries rather than broccoli. 


Where is the fuller explanation of our possession of peculiar appetites to be found? Surely in the fact that different people like to eat—take physical pleasure in 
eating—different sorts of foods. Consider this passage from 3.11: 


Regarding peculiar pleasures many people go wrong, and they go wrong in many ways. For when people are said to be fond of such-and-such, it is either because they enjoy 
things they should not, or because they enjoy 
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them more than most people do, or because they don't enjoy them as they should; and profligates exceed in all these ways. For they enjoy things they should not (because the 
things are hateful); and if they do enjoy the things they should, they enjoy them more than they should, and more than most people (1118b21-27). 


Here Aristotle is clearly not talking about the pleasures we get simply from repletion; such pleasures could come from any sort of food. He is talking instead about the 
physical pleasure we get from eating certain sorts of foods. 


The distinction between common and peculiar appetites, then, is the distinction between appetites we have simply in virtue of needing food and drink and those we 
have in virtue of deriving physical pleasure from eating foods of certain sorts. Aristotle's presentation of this distinction as one between two kinds of appetite may well 
be misleading. Suppose I am hungry and am eating my favorite food, Athenian pastries. Aristotle will refer my eating at all to a common appetite and my eating 
Athenian pastries (rather than, say, broccoli) to a peculiar one. This makes it sound as if I have two appetites, one in respect of my need and another in respect of my 
preference. But, since the object of my common appetite is the same as the object of my peculiar appetite, though under a different description, !9 Aristotle might 
want to say that my common appetite is the same as my peculiar appetite, also under a different description. If so, his distinction between common and peculiar 
appetites is better seen, not as a distinction between two different kinds of appetite, but rather as a distinction between different grounds for our having the appetites 
we do. In the case at hand, I have a single appetite, but I have it for two reasons. I want to eat the Athenian pastries before me both because I am hungry and because 
I like to eat Athenian pastries. 


What philosophical work does the distinction between common and peculiar appetites do for Aristotle? The easiest way to see the distinction's importance is to look 
briefly at the Eth. Eud., where it is not found. Here is how the Eth. Eud. tries to characterize the objects of temperance, profligacy, and insensibilty: 


One who is so disposed as to fall short of such things as nearly everyone must share in and take pleasure in is insensible, or whatever label is appropriate; and one who is 
excessive is profligate. For everyone by nature enjoys these things and has appetites for them, and not everyone is called profligate. The reason for this is that they do not feel 
more pleasure than they should when they get them, nor more pain than they should when they do not. Nor are they unfeeling, for they do not fall short in feeling pleasure or 
pain; if anything they exceed (3.2. 1231a26-34). 
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According to the Eth. Eud., then, temperance and its correlative vices are concerned with things that "everyone must share in," that "everyone must take pleasure in," 
that "everyone by nature enjoys," and that "everyone by nature has appetites for." 


These can only be the objects of what the Eth. Nic. calls common appetites. But the Eth. Nic. sees clearly what the Eth. Eud. does not, that common appetites 
cannot define the sphere of temperance, since their very nature is such as to make over-indulgence in them problematic: 


Eating and drinking simple food until one is over-replete goes beyond what is natural in amount. For the natural appetite is for the repletion of a need (3.11.1118b16-19). 


It is crucial to appreciate this fact about common appetites. Temperance is a virtue that regulates appetites occasioned by physical needs, and this much the Eth. Eud. 
sees. But it does not see what is problematic about temperance: if the appetites with which it is concerned arise in this way, why is a virtue needed for their regulation? 
Why don't the appetites simply vanish when the needs that occasion them are satisfied, at least in normal cases? 2° It is exactly this question that the Eth. Nic.'s 
distinction between common and peculiar appetites allows Aristotle to answer. The distinction drives a wedge between the physical bases of our appetites for food 
and drink, on the one hand, and the pleasures (beyond those of repletion) we may take in their satisfaction, on the other, permitting Aristotle to explain how 
overindulgence can occur. The distinction allows for the possibility—indeed, the frequent circumstance—of one's wanting to eat something, even when one isn't 
hungry, because one likes to eat that sort of thing. 


We may now turn to Aristotle's account of temperance itself. Here again, what is distinctive in the Eth. Nic.'s account can be brought out by looking first at the Eth. 
Eud. \n characterizing temperance and its correlative vices, the Eth. Eud. says this: 


One who is so disposed as to fall short of such things as nearly everyone must share in and take pleasure in is insensible, or whatever label is appropriate; and one who is 
excessive is profligate. For everyone by nature enjoys these things and has appetites for them, and not everyone is called profligate. The reason for this is that they do not feel 
more pleasure than they should when they get them, nor more pain than they should when they do not. Nor are they unfeeling, for they do not fall short in feeling pleasure or 
pain; if anything they exceed. Since there is excess and deficiency concerning these objects, it is clear that there is also a mean state, and that this 
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disposition is best, and that it is the opposite of both the others. Hence, if temperance is the best disposition concerning the things with which the profligate is concerned, the 
mean state regarding the pleasant sensible objects just mentioned will be temperance, a mean state between profligacy and insensibility (3.2.1231a26-39). 


The Eth. Eud. thus characterizes temperance by contrasting it with the vices of insensibility and profligacy. It observes, first, that insensible people are deficient while 
profligates are excessive regarding the pleasures of food and drink (1231a26-34). Then it locates temperance between insensibility and profligacy, claiming that the 
existence of excessive and deficient states implies the existence of a mean state (a34-35), that this mean state is the best state (a35-36), and that this best state is 
temperance (a36-39). 


The point to notice is that the Eth. Eud. offers no positive account of temperance. Instead, it treats temperance as a privative motivational state, calling temperate 


those who avoid the errors of the profligate and the insensible. 7! To be sure, it does imply that temperate people enjoy the pleasures of eating and drinking "as they 
should," and that they do not feel more pain "than they should" when they fail to get them. But because it offers no explanation of what the proper enjoyment of food 
and drink consists in, it gives these fine phrases no real content. 


The Eth. Nic.'s account of temperance begins in the same way: 
The temperate person is moderately disposed towards [the pleasures of eating and drinking]. For he does not enjoy the things that the profligate most enjoys; if anything he 
detests them. In general, he neither enjoys things that he should not, nor enjoys too much anything of this sort. When [such pleasures] are absent he feels neither pain nor 


appetite, except moderately, nor does he desire them more than he should, nor when he should not, and so on (3.11.1119a1 1-15). 


So far, we are no better off in the Eth. Nic. than we were in the Eth. Eud—we have no idea of exactly what foods and drinks temperate people should and should 
not enjoy, or of how much they should enjoy them. 


But where the Eth. Eud. comes up short, the Eth. Nic. goes on to describe more exactly the foods temperate people enjoy consuming: 


But such pleasures as conduce to health and fitness [the temperate person] will desire moderately and as he should, as well as other pleasures that do not get in the way of health 
and fitness, so long as they are neither ignoble nor beyond his means. He who is otherwise disposed cares for such plea- 
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sures more than they are worth. The temperate man is not like this; he cares for them as right reason prescribes (3.11.1119a16-20). 


Two kinds of foods are mentioned here: foods that contribute to health and fitness, and foods that are merely consistent with health and fitness (and that are neither 
base nor too expensive). It will be convenient to call foods that meet the first condition heathful foods, those that meet the second treats, and those that meet one or 
the other wholesome foods. 


According to the Eth. Nic. then, temperate people take physical pleasure in consuming wholesome foods. They are disposed to enjoy consuming what is healthful and 
not to enjoy what is unhealthful, and to this extent physical pleasure serves them as an index to the healthful. Had Aristotle restricted the enjoyments of temperate 
people to healthful foods, it would be reasonable to interpret his view of the temperate person's stance towards the pleasures of eating and drinking as one of mere 
acceptance: eating and drinking are activities in which, as animals, we must engage; we might as well enjoy the pleasures these activities naturally bring. But Aristotle's 
inclusion of treats within the category of wholesome foods complicates matters. Apparently his idea 2? is that a temperate person will on occasion eat or drink 
something solely for the sake of the pleasure it brings. And his holding that temperate people will indulge in treats seems to suggest that, in his view, temperate people 
do more than merely accept the pleasures of eating and drinking even healthful foods. It seems to be Aristotle's view that, while eating and drinking are activities in 
which, being animals, we must engage, temperate people welcome—delight in—the pleasures these activities bring.23 


Now that we know which foods temperate people take pleasure in consuming, we are in a position to give an account of Aristotelian temperance that makes explicit 
its connection with practical reason. For, in fixing the appetites of temperate people by reference to his list of wholesome foods. Aristotle's point cannot be that these 
appetites merely happen to come to rest on such foods. Such coincidence would be the mark of what, using the language of Eth. Nic. 6.13, Aristotle would call 
"natural" temperance—the normal result of a proper upbringing with respect to the pleasures of food and drink. His point must rather be that, in the case of temperate 
people, practical reason fixes appetite. One has Aristotelian temperance, in other words, just in case one's judgments as to which foods are wholesome determine 
one's peculiar appetites for food and drink.24 


The excessive state with respect to the pleasures of food and drink is profligacy. Profligates go to excess, Aristotle says, in enjoying "what they 
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should not" (Eth. Nic. 3.11.1118b25) and in enjoying even what they should "more than they should or more than most people" (1118b26). Since the foods one 
"should" enjoy are wholesome foods, part of Aristotle's point here is that, unlike the appetites of temperate people, the appetites of profligates are not fixed by 
Aristotle's list of wholesome foods. But why, exactly, are the appetites of profligates undetermined in this way, and why do they go to excess even in their enjoyment 
of wholesome foods? Aristotle does not answer these questions directly, but he says enough, I think, to allow us to see what he has in mind. For he regularly 
associates profligacy with a view about the worth of the pleasures of eating and drinking in human life. Profligates, he says, "choose [the pleasures of food and drink] 
instead of other things" (1119a2-3); they "like such pleasures more than they are worth" (1119a19-20); indeed, they "like [these pleasures] most of all," agapan 
malista (1118b4). The clear suggestion of these remarks is that the errors of excess characteristic of profligates derive from a mistaken view they hold of the value of 
the pleasures of eating and drinking. Profligates enjoy consuming what they should not, and derive more pleasure than they should from consuming what they should, 
because they take it that physical pleasure is worthy of serious pursuit. 


Aristotle invents the term "insensible" for those who are deficient with respect to the pleasures of food and drink. Such people "enjoy the pleasures [of eating and 
drinking] less than they should" (3.11.1119a5-6); they find "nothing pleasant, or more pleasant than anything else" (1119a9). Since Aristotle limits temperance to 
peculiar appetites, his point here must be that insensible people are deficient with respect to these appetites, and not, or not necessarily, with respect to common 
appetites. Thus we may presume, I think, that insensible people eat and drink what is necessary to maintain their bodies, but that they take little or no pleasure (beyond 
the pleasures of repletion) in doing so. Insensible people, then, are not to be confused with anorexics. Their problem is not that they eat and drink too little, but that 
they partake too little of the pleasures that eating and drinking naturally bring. They are insensitive to the pleasures temperate people welcome. 


Before summing up, I should deal with a few loose ends: taste, sex, and wine. Earlier I noted in passing that one curious aspect of Aristotle's account of temperance is 
that he excludes the pleasures of taste from its sphere. This idea is common to the Eth. Eud. and the Eth. Nic., but the Eth. Nic. offers a more effective defense of it. 
The Eth. Eud. offers us only the unargued claim that the other animals are insensitive to such pleasures, together with a point of folk wisdom to the effect that gluttons 
pray for long throats, not for long tongues (3.2.1231a12-17). The Eth. Nic. does better, 
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saying that taste involves the discrimination (krisis) of flavors, and arguing that it is cooks and wine-tasters who take pleasure in such discriminations, not profligates 
(3.10. 1118a26-30). The Eth. Nic.'s more effective exclusion of taste from the sphere of temperance is made possible, I think, by the greater stress the Eth. Nic. 
places on the connection between temperance and animality. Since, in the Eth. Nic., temperance regulates pleasures that spring from our animality, Aristotle can argue 
with some plausibility that the pleasures of taste, because they involve discrimination, are too cerebral to rate inclusion. 


Some plausibility, but not a lot. If Aristotle means to exclude taste altogether from the sphere of temperance, he surely goes too far. 25 In the first place, people are 
commonly led to eat or drink too much because they like the taste of certain foods. Aristotle appreciates this fact elsewhere—the case of incontinence analyzed at 
Eth. Nic. 7.3.1147a24-b5, for example, makes taste the culprit—and it would be unfortunate if no place could be found for the pleasures of taste in his account of 
temperance. Second, it is only by restricting taste to the discriminations typical of cooks and wine-tasters that Aristotle is able to argue that the pleasures of taste are 
not the concern of temperance. But the proper object of taste is not the differences between flavors but the flavors themselves (see De Anima 2.10.422a17). And, 
while Aristotle is no doubt correct in supposing that profligates (as such) do not take pleasures in gustatory discrimination, this is not a sufficient reason for him to think 
that the pleasures of gustation itself play no role in profligacy. 


The key to understanding Aristotle's exclusion of taste from temperance is the distinction between common and peculiar appetites. As we have seen, Aristotle grounds 
common appetites in physical needs and peculiar appetites in individual preferences. But he is silent on the question why particular people have the preferences they 
do. One person may like Athenian pastries and another broccoli, but Aristotle offers no explanation of why this might be. His silence here is understandable, for it is 
not likely that there is any structure to the variety of explanations for why people like to eat the things they do.26 They may like to eat certain foods because they were 
trained to eat them, because the foods are healthful, because they were forbidden those foods as children, because the foods have pleasant associations, or—crucially 
for our present purposes—because they like the taste of those foods. Thus there really is a place for the pleasures of taste in Aristotle's account of temperance, albeit 
a small one: they enter in as one of the explanations for why people like to eat and drink the things they do.27 Still, Aristotle seems right to have excluded the pleasures 
of taste from the sphere of temperance proper. Taste may explain why we have some of the prefernces we do, but it is in respect of the preferences themselves, and 
not their grounds, that temperance is displayed. 
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A second curious feature of Aristotle's official account of temperance in Eth. Nic. 3.10-12 is that it slights sex and ignores alcohol altogether. 28 Sex is mentioned 
twice (3.10.1118a31-32 and 3.11.1118b11), but it does not receive serious attention. Wine is mentioned once (3.10.1118a28), but only to make the point that 
profligacy is not concerned with pleasures taken in discriminating flavors. The explanation for these curiosities is to be found in Aristotle's connecting temperance to 
physical needs. Aristotelian temperance is not concerned with alcohol, I suggest, because Aristotle sees no physical need for alcohol in normal human beings. So too 
with sex. We do have a natural appetite for sex, Aristotle concedes elsewhere,29 but our appetites for sex, unlike our appetites for food and drink, do not spring from 
physical needs.39 We can live without sex, but not without food and drink.3! Aristotle ignores alcohol, then, because our appetite for it has no physical basis. And he 
treats sex uncertainly, because, although it does have a physical basis, it is not based in a physical need.32 


I have argued that, for Aristotle, temperate people are those whose judgments as to which foods are wholesome determine their appetites for food and drink. This is, I 
think, a plausible view of temperance. But it is worthwhile, in addition, to appreciate the special expression Aristotle gives to his view with the language of his 
metaphysical psychology. 


The point to stress is his insistence on connecting temperance with animality. For Aristotle, human beings are animal in genus. As animals, we are naturally subject to 
appetites for food and drink, and we are sensitive to the various pleasures the satisfaction of these appetites can bring. Aristotelian temperance concerns the place of 
such pleasures in human life. Since our animality is not the distinguishing aspect of our humanity, the pleasures relating to it should not be of major concern to us. Still, 
our susceptibility to these pleasures is grounded in the sort of creature we are: our animality is part of our essence. The field of Aristotelian temperance, then, is the 
relation of a rational animal to its animality, as expressed in the pleasures it takes in the animal activities of eating and drinking. 


Profligates over-value these pleasures. Such pleasures do, on Aristotle's account, have value—temperate people, as we saw, do take pleasure in eating and drinking, 
and they will even consume certain foods solely for the sake of pleasure. But the value of these pleasures is strictly limited. As activities we engage in because we are 
animals, eating and drinking are not distinctively human activities, and the pleasures these activities bring are not distinctively human pleasures. The distinctively human 
pleasures are rather found, Aristotle thinks, in activities he associates with rationality,33 the human differentia, and it is these activities, according to him, that should fill 
our lives, so far as possible (10.7.1177b26-1178a8). It may therefore be said that, in the importance they attach to the pleasures of 
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eating and drinking, profligates in effect submit to their animality. And to call them bestial is a fair and accurate reproach (3.10.1118bl-4; see also Eth. Eud., 
1.5.1215b30-36). 


Insensible people err in the contrary direction. The pleasures of eating and drinking are not worth as much as profligates think, but they are worth something, and 
insensible people go wrong in taking little or no pleasure in food and drink. Their error, like that of profligates, reflects a more serious one. Although not the most 
important part, our animality is a real part of our humanity. 34 It is our genus, and in taking little or no pleasure in food and drink, insensible people in effect repudiate 
this aspect of their humanity. As Aristotle puts it, "insensibility is not human" (3.11.1119a6-7); "a creature to whom nothing is pleasant, and to whom nothing is more 
pleasant than anything else is very far from a human being" (1119a9- 10). Profligates may submit to their animality, but insensible people disown theirs altogether. The 
name Aristotle coins for their condition, anaisthesia* (insensibility), is singularly apt: anaisthesia is the lack of aisthesis* (sensation), which the De Anima makes 
definitive of animality. 


Temperate persons avoid either extreme. Unlike insensible people, they do take pleasure in food and drink; unlike profligates, they take only limited pleasure. What 
limits their appetites, moreover, is what gives rise to the appetites in the first place: animality. For temperate people take physical pleasure only in eating and drinking 
what is good for their bodies, or at least not harmful to them. In their relation to their animality, then, temperate people differ both from profligates and from insensible 
people. Profligates submit to their animality; insensible people repudiate theirs. The achievement of temperate people is that they acknowledge their animality without 
submitting to it. 


I conclude by locating Aristotle's conception of temperance, and Plato's too, in relation to the Greek ideal each seeks to articulate. Greek temperance has two 
distinguishable aspects, one intellectual and one moral.35 Intellectual temperance is a matter of self-knowledge. It contrasts with hubris, arrogance, and consists in a 
consciousness of one's place and of the limits that this implies. It is intellectual temperance, mainly, that Plato seeks to define in the Charmides. Moral temperance is a 
matter of self-control, not self-knowledge. It contrasts with akolasia, profligacy, and involves the control of spirit, and especially of appetite, by reason. This is the 
state Plato tries to define in Republic IV, and what concerns Aristotle in the Eth. Eud. and the Eth. Nic.36 But both Plato and Aristotle—each in his own way— 
manage to combine the two aspects of the Greek ideal in their accounts of moral temperance. For Plato in the Republic, reason controls appetite only when appetite 
accepts the hegemony of reason: a person is 
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temperate, Socrates says, "when the ruling element [reason] and the ruled elements [spirit and appetite] agree in the belief that reason ought to rule, and the latter two 
do not rebel" (Republic 442c-d). Thus Plato represents moral temperance as the product of a kind of intellectual temperance: reason controls appetite when appetite 
knows its place in the community that is the soul. Aristotle makes moral temperance the product of a different kind of intellectual temperance. For him, people 
properly control their appetites when they are properly inflected toward their animality—when they acknowledge it without submitting to it. To have Aristotelian 
temperance, then, is to embody the recognition that one is animal in genus and rational in species. It is to know one's place in the community of souls. 37 


Notes 


1. Ladopt the most usual translation of sophrosune,* despite its inadequacies, because the alternatives—"self- control" and "self-restraint'"—are even less acceptable. 
Either of these alternatives carries the strong suggestion that a display of sephrosune requires reason to defeat appetite in a struggle within the temperate agent, a 
struggle the existence of which Aristotle denies (see, for example, Nicomachean Ethics 2.3.1104b3-7). Etymologically, sophrosune means something like "mental 
health"—being of sound (sos)* mind (phren)* —and an ideal translation would capture this idea. At Cratylus 411e-412a, Socrates says that sophrosune is so called 
because it involves the preservation of practical wisdom (soteria* . . . phroneseos),* an etymology Aristotle apparently knows (Eth. Nic. 6.5.1140b11-20; see also 
7.8.1151a15-20). The standard general treatment of the Greek notion is H. North 1966. 


2. Alcibiades describing Socrates at Potidaea, in Plato's Symposium (219e220a). 


3. A source of confusion in dealing with the literature on the doctrine of the mean is that in explaining the doctrine Aristotle uses two words—the adjective meson and 
the noun mesotes* —both of which can be translated as "mean." Thus Rackham translates mesotes as "mean state" and meson as "mean," while Ross renders 
mesotes with "mean" and meson with "intermediate." As a result, it is not always clear whether, in discussing the doctrine of the mean, a commentator has in mind the 
idea (i) that a virtue is a mesotes or (ii) that a virtue aims at what is meson in action and passion. When Urmson, for example, says "an emotion or action is ina mean 
if it exhibits a settled state that is in a mean," only confusion results: the first occurrence of "mean" comes from meson, the second from mesotes. (See J. 0. Urmson 
1973, 1980, 161.) Aristotle of course sees a clear difference between (i) and (ii); indeed, as we will see, he argues from one to the other. To avoid confusion on this 
point, I translate mesotes with "mean state" and meson with "intermediate" throughout. 
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4. See, for example, Euthyphro 5d, Protagoras 332a-333b, and Republic 4.444e. 


5. At Eth. Nic. 2.8.1108b35-1109a19, Aristotle argues that, although his doctrine of the mean matches each virtue with a pair of vices, it sometimes happens that one 
of the vices is "more opposed" to the virtue than is the other. Profligacy, for example, is more opposed to temperance than is insensibility, he holds, for the reason that 
human beings are naturally inclined towards pleasure. Here, I think, Aristotle is attempting to reconcile his doctrine of the mean with the appearance that virtues and 
vices are opposites. In the case of temperance, the problem facing him is to explain how insensibility could plausibly have escaped the notice of those who treated 
profligacy and temperance as opposites, and the fact that insensibility is rare is useful in this connection. 


6. Aristotle argues in Eth. Nic. 5 that, although justice is associated with only one vice (injustice), in all its forms justice aims at what is intermediate. Thus "it is a mean 
state, but not in the same way as the other virtues" (1133b32-33): it aims at what is intermediate, but it is not "between" two vices. 


7. Although I lack the space to argue it here, I believe that these are the only respects in which, for Aristotle, a virtue of character counts as a mean state, and that 
attempts to understand the doctrine of the mean in the light of other appeals by Aristotle to the notion of a mean state are, in consequence, misguided. 


8. Eth. Nic. 3.10 differs interestingly from 2.7 in its characterization of the sphere of temperance. 2.7 says that temperance is "concerned with pleasures and pains, 
though not with all of them, and less so with pains" (1107b4-6). 3.10 says, "We have said that temperance is a mean state concerned with pleasures, for it is 
concemed less so, and in a different way, with pains" (1117b24-26). Thus 2.7 includes pains within the sphere of temperance, while 3.10 takes them out and suggests 
a reason why. Aristotle is reluctant in 3.10 to include pain in the sphere of temperance perhaps because temperance regulates appetite and appetite has pleasure, not 
pain, as its object (see, for example, Eth. Nic. 3.1.1111a32-33). When he discusses the topic of temperance and pain in 3.11, he says only that profligates feel more 
pain than they should when they are deprived of the pleasures of food and drink, while temperate people are not bothered (1118b30-33). The pain here is simply the 
pain of vicious people unable to indulge their vice and would be involved in the account of any virtue (see 2.3.1104b3-8); it is not peculiar to temperance. Strictly 
speaking, then, the statement of 2.7.1107b4-6 is an error, and 3. 10 does well to correct it. 


9. That insensibility is rare (or even non-existent) would not make temperance a counterexample to the doctrine of the mean (pace W. D. Ross 1949, 207). But 
Aristotle says that insensibility is not human (1119a6-7), and this may mean that it is not a human possibility. 


10. It is interesting that the Eth. Nic. allows for excess and deficiency with respect to the pleasures of sight, hearing, and smell, while the Eth. Eud. does not. 
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Perhaps t he Eth. Eud. is silent on this point because it typically assumes that the presence of excess and deficiency implies, by itself, the existence of a virtuous 
mean state (see, for example, 3.2.1231a34-36, on temperance, and 3.3.1231b1521, on gentleness). On this assumption, the mention of excess and deficiency 
with respect to the pleasures of sight, say, would have inclined the Eth. Eud, implausibly, to recognize a virtue with respect to these pleasures. Because the Eth. 
Nic. makes no comparable assumption, it can mention such pleasures safely. 


11. Aristotle may go too far in his confidence that non-human animals take no pleasure in senses other than these. If pleasure is (found in) the unimpeded activity of a 
natural state, as Aristotle holds (see Eth. Nic. 7.12.1153a14-15), there seems to be no good reason for thinking that animals' sensory pleasures are restricted to 
touch and taste. 


12. I will have more to say later in this essay about Aristotle's argument for eliminating the pleasures of taste from the sphere of temperance. 
13. According to Eth. Nic. 3.10.1118b4-8, not even all tactile pleasures—notably not the "refined" pleasures of the gymnasium—are regulated by temperance. 


14. Eth. Nic. 3.2.1230b22-35 isolates the class of pleasures with which temperance is concerned; 1230b38- 123 1a7 isolates the class of pleasures to which animals 
are sensitive; and 1230b36-38 notes that the two classes coincide. 


15. The bluntest statement of this idea occurs at De Sensu 1.436b10-12: "Each animal insofar as it is an animal has to have sense perception, for it is by this that we 
distinguish between what is and what is not an animal." See also De Anima 2.2.413b1-4. 


16. Aristotle seems not to know about anorexia. No doubt he would treat it too as pathological. 
17. The remainder of this paragraph freely summarizes the relevant portions of De Anima 2.3-4. 


18. Aristotle's "mad-bellies" (Eth. Nic. 3.11.1118b19) apparently have common appetites even without physical needs; anorexics have the needs without the 
appetites. 


19. Aristotle would express this point by saying that, while my common appetite and my peculiar appetite are "incidentally" or "accidentally" (kata sumbebekos) * the 
same (see Metaphysics 5.9), they are different in "being," to einai (see, for example, Topics 5.4.133b15-25). 


20. Common appetites need not correspond exactly, either in strength or in duration, to the physical needs that occasion them, but Aristotle seems to assume that they 
will correspond closely enough (except in pathological cases) that temperance plays no role in bringing them into correspondence. 


21. For the idea of a privative motivational state, see R. B. Brandt 1970. For modern accounts of temperance that also make it a privative state, see J. D. Wallace 
1978, chap. 3; and P. Geach 1984, 132-133. 
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22. Shared by G. H. von Wright 1963, 148, and N. J. H. Dent 1984, 132-133. 

23. For a modern account of temperance with similarities to Aristotle's, see Dent, chap. 5. 
24. Lignore the difficult question of the extent to which these judgments need to be correct. 
25. And epi mikron at 3. 10. 1118a27 may show that he would stop short of this. 


26. Indeed, Aristotle says at Eth. Nic. 3.11.1118b9 that such pleasures are "adventitious" (epithetoi) and at Metaphysics 6.2.1026b26-27 that "there is no science 
of the incidental." 


27. For the other animals, Aristotle thinks, taste serves as an index to the nutritious. See De Anima 3.13.434b22-24 and De Sensu 1.436b15-17. 
28. Elsewhere Aristotle does include both sexual activity and alcohol within the scope of temperance and profligacy. See, for example, Eth. Nic. 7.14.1154a1718. 


29. See, for example, De Anima 2.4.415a22-b7. Here Aristotle goes so far as to say that all of a living creature's activities, including nutrition, have as their end the 
propagation of its species. 


30. Note that even when Aristotle gives sex as an example of a common appetite he does not connect it with a need: "Everyone who needs it desires solid or liquid 
nourishment, and sometimes both, and the young and lusty want sex, as Homer says" (Eth. Nic. 3.10.1118b10-11). 


31. De Anima 2.4.415a23-26, and especially 416a19, treat nutrition and reproduction as strictly parallel in their contribution to propagation, and Eth. Nic. 
7.4.1147b24-28 describes both activities as necessary. But, while it may be true that the ultimate purpose of nutrition is the preservation of species, the fact remains 
that nutrition also preserves individual organisms, and this is not true of sexual activity. 


32. There are, of course, various ways in which Aristotle could bring sexual activity and the consumption of alcohol into the scope of temperance. He might say, for 
example, that it would be characteristic of temperate people to enjoy these activities properly, even though such enjoyment does not exhibit temperance proper—as it 
would be characteristic of courageous persons to bear up well in a prisonerof-war camp, even though this does not (on Aristotle's account) exhibit courage proper. 


33. In Eth. Nic. 10.5, Aristotle makes pleasure relative to the activity in which it is taken and uses this idea to define the class of characteristically human pleasures as 
those that perfect or complete the characteristically human activity or activities. 


34. Cf. Parts of Animals 1.5.645a26-28: "If anyone supposes the study of the other animals to be worthless, he ought to hold the same opinion also about himself." 
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35. See North 1966. 


36. Aristotle alludes to intellectual temperance at least twice in the Eth. Nic. In 4.3, he contrasts the magnanimous man, who rightly considers himself worthy of great 
things, with the sophron or unassuming man, who is worth little and knows it (1123b5). And at 4.4.1125b12-13, he notes that we praise the unambitious man as 
sophron. 


37. Earlier versions of this paper were presented to the March 1985 meeting of the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy, to the philosophy department at the 
University of California at Irvine, and to Caltech's Tuesday Group; I am grateful to these audiences for helpful discussion. For their comments on earlier drafts, I am 
also pleased to thank Norval Anderson, Eugene Garver, David Glidden, Marcia Homiak, W. T. Jones, Miles Morgan, Gerasimos Santas, Michael Stocker, Frank 
Whigham, Steve White, Kay Wicker, Terry Winant, the referees and editors of The Philosophical Review, and especially Nancy Atkinson. I thank The 
Philosophical Review for permission to reprint this paper in this volume. 
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Ethical Reflection and Righteous Indignation: 
Nemesis in the Nicomachean Ethics 


Ronna Burger 


Righteous indignation, the experience Aristotle calls "nemesis," is a painful reaction to life's betrayal of the teaching that the bad suffer punishment and only the good 
prosper. The idealism of moral conviction is bound up in this experience with resentment; the ambiguous status of nemesis is indicated by the puzzling appearance it 
makes in the Nicomachean Ethics—as a mean which is not a virtue at the conclusion of a list of the ethical virtues. Even more puzzling is its disappearance from the 
explicit discussion once it has been introduced. It calls attention, in that way, to the problematic arrangement of the treatment of virtue in books 2 through 4 and, more 
indirectly, to that of the Nicomachean Ethics as a whole; for the topic of virtue is itself an interruption of the initial subject of happiness, which is not resumed until the 
end of the work, and nemesis is concerned with the relation between virtue and happiness. The general account of what ethical virtue is and how it is acquired 
concludes, at the end of book 2, by announcing the superior value of looking at the several virtues individually, since in such matters, Aristotle argues, particularity is 
closer to the truth. A list of the virtues is then drawn up for more detailed analysis; but before providing that, book 3 begins with a long discussion about the voluntary 
and the involuntary, which would seem to belong to the general account. A comparison of the analysis of the particular virtues which finally follows that apparent 
digression with the introduction preceding it brings out a conspicuous contrast: the mean state that Aristotle calls “nemesis,” or righteous indignation, occupying the 
final position in the original list (1108bl-6), is the one case which disappears altogether from the subsequent analysis. 


It is often argued either that the earlier chapter or passage in book 2 is not authentic, or that the missing treatment in book 4 has simply been lost. This essay makes no 
claim to prove the impossibility of such explanations about the text and its transmission. Rather, supposing that the discrepancy were an intentional one, the discussion 
explores what philosophic reasons might motivate such a strategy. This supposition thus serves to guide, heu- 
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ristically, an examination of the phenomenon of righteous indignation, its special connection with justice and shame, and more generally with presuppositions about 
responsibility, reward, and desert operative in ethical virtue. The psychology of righteous indignation involves the expectation for a moral order governed by certain 
standards of precision, which almost inevitably fail to be fulfilled. As such it helps explain the significance of the "methodological" concerns Aristotle expresses in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, in particular the constraints he sets on the demand for standards of precision in ethical inquiry. 


Nemesis and the Collision of Speech and Deed 


Aristotle pauses on several occasions throughout the Nicomachean Ethics to remark on the possible tension between word and deed. When it comes to matters of 
emotion and action, he warns, 


speeches are less trustworthy than deeds; when therefore our speeches are at variance with things according to perception, they become objects of contempt and drag the truth 
down with them; for if one who censures pleasure is seen on occasion desiring it, his leaning toward it is thought to show that all pleasures are desirable; for the many are not 
capable of discriminating. Hence it seems that those /ogoi which are true are the most useful not only for the sake of knowing, but also for the conduct of life; for in harmonizing 


with the deeds, they are convincing and so turn those who understand them to live in accordance with them. (Nicomachean Ethics 10.1) 1 


Aristotle is referring, in this context, to moralists who claim that pleasure is altogether bad, not because they are persuaded of it but because they believe it is a salutary 
teaching. But the same loss of credibility threatens all the speeches of our ordinary moral education if put into question by the more convincing evidence of particular 
emotions and actions. Experience alone, on the other hand, is no trustworthy guide in itself; for to confront the "deeds" of life is not necessarily to understand them. Out 
of such a confrontation we might be inclined to draw other generalizations, more cynical, perhaps, but not necessarily more true, being largely determined by the 
former ideals against which they are a reaction. To cling, on the other hand, to the "beautiful speeches" of morality, when they are in conflict with the "hard knocks" of 
life, is precisely the condition for the experience of righteous indignation. 


Nemesis belongs to a class of feelings aroused by opinions about the fortunes of one's neighbors. But Aristotle has to strain his categorial 
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scheme, as a number of commentators have observed, in order to present it as a mean between two extremes on the same continuum. 2 While envy, being pained by 
any good fortune of others, represents the excess, Aristotle has to claim that the deficiency is so extreme it is no longer pain at all, but rather pleasure at the suffering of 
others, i.e. malice (or better, Schadenfreude). Why, we wonder, does Aristotle not present, in contrast with pain at the good fortune of others, pain at their bad 
fortune, namely pity? This omission discloses another puzzle in the role of nemesis. For nemesis, as Aristotle's analysis in the Rhetoric (2.9) demonstrates, is logically 
tied to pity as its proper contrary; both are signs of the same character, which is said to be a good one. Even granting that pity is not a "pagan" virtue, the 
acknowledgement in the Rhetoric of its inseparable link with nemesis makes its absence from the Nicomachean Ethics rather mysterious. 


If indignation is the mean, according to Aristotle's general scheme, it should display some kind of opposition to both extremes, envy and malice, even if they are the 
primary opposites of each other. But how exactly is indignation opposed to envy? The Rhetoric convincingly puts them together, as pain at the prosperity of others, in 
common opposition to pity, while admitting only that indignation is more the proper contrary of pity: for both presuppose the violation of just deserts—the pain of 
indignation from finding bad men fare well, and that of pity from finding the good fare badly. Indignation, like pity, is moralistic; it translates good fortune into reward, 
just as pity translates bad fortune into punishment, and the distress in each case arises from the consequent discrepancy between this perceived external reward or 
punishment and an assumption about the internal character of the one who undergoes it. Pity and righteous indignation share the presupposition that nature itself should 
be governed by an order in accordance with the standards of human justice, and it is this that separates them from envy and Schadenfreude. Yet soon after it is 
introduced in the Rhetoric, the formula for indignation is qualified, as pain at the apparently undeserved good fortune of others. It may be undeserved and appear so, 
or it may only appear so, if the man's goodness is not as openly manifest as his success. But the "apparently" that Aristotle slips in here leaves room for a third, more 
radical, alternative: perhaps the application of the measure of virtue and vice to external fortune and misfortune is altogether misconceived and the latter have nothing 
whatever, or very little, to do with desert. 


To demand that fortune, good or bad, be matched perfectly to inner worth is to demand that chance play no role in human life; it is to read nature in accordance with 


the kind of necessity one might seek in a literary work, as Aristotle does in Greek tragedy.4 The expectation for such a text of nature reveals a double message of 
ordinary moral education. Its core- 
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that virtue is its own reward, vice its own punishment—is obviously felt to require a compensatory supplement—that good character is a path to success and vice an 
obstacle; for if the core message were really accepted, the lack of external compensation would not be a cause of great resentment. Yet the desire for the 
compensation of character by fortune is not simply the product of moral education; it is hardly an arbitrary hope, as long as all human beings aim at happiness and 
happiness is admitted to depend to some degree on external goods, even if that is not its essence. 5 Can we avoid resentment, or should we try to, when we realize 
that happiness may be impossible for any human being, however good a soul and excellent a character he may have, if fortune has assigned him conditions of poverty, 
disease, ugliness, solitude? Perhaps such a situation reasonably arouses a longing for justice, or rather, resentment against injustice, which is not necessarily eradicable, 
even with awareness of the questionable assumptions on which it might rest. 


Justice, Shame, and Equity 


After concluding his initial list of the ethical virtues with righteous indignation and the extremes related to it, Aristotle remarks that there will be some other opportunity 
to discuss these states, and immediately passes on to justice. His subsequent treatment of justice is manifestly different from that of the other ethical virtues, and not 
only because it is the topic of a separate book. It is said, unlike any other case, to have a manifold of senses, which puts into question its unity as one virtue. Aristotle 
distinguishes two basic senses, justice as the equal and justice as the lawful (1130b10- 18), and it is the relation between these which constitutes a, if not the, problem 
of book 5. The understanding of justice as equality casts the discussion in a mathematical light, evident in the treatment of such topics as money and exchange value. 
The peculiarity of the analysis stands out especially in contrast to Aristotle's initial warning, which seems to be heeded in the treatment of the other virtues, against the 
demand for mathematical precision in ethics. But the analysis of justice is differentiated from that of the other virtues, at the same time, by its institutional orientation: 
justice cannot be wholly understood as an inner character of the individual, and in fact the consideration of it amounts to an implicit acknowledgement of the limited 
possibilities of character habituation through the ethical virtues. Justice identified with the lawful, however, is shown to be necessarily determined in its content by a 
particular regime, that is, a particular class structure. And while it is thus evident why the question of nomos vs. phusis should explicitly arise for the first time here, it is 
not so 
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obvious how justice with its appeal to mathematical objectivity is to be put together with justice as the reflection ofa distinct political context. 


However that relation is finally to be understood, the legal and mathematical together replace, or suppress, a more psychologically oriented analysis: justice, in contrast 
with the other ethical virtues, is not treated in relation to a motivating pathos in the individual human soul-not explicitly at least. For that missing pathos could plausibly 
be identified as righteous indignation, the desire for a natural order of justice that would automatically match character and fortune, with no intervention of the human 
will. To impose such a demand on nature is to be unaware of the moral-political source of the projection. As a psychological dimension behind the institutional- 
mathematical analysis of justice, however, it is not merely accidental but essential that nemesis remain hidden; it is a prerequisite for any sustainable political community 
that the desire for nature itself to punish the bad be converted into confidence in the law and satisfaction through it. This might suggest one reason why pity is absent 
from the Nicomachean Ethics: to the extent that the law is essentially prohibitive, and therefore punitive, it can more readily satisfy the desire to see the bad punished 


than the good rewarded. The pathos of pity is at home rather, Aristotle suggests, in tragic drama, particularly insofar as it has a political function. © 


While nemesis is followed in Aristotle's initial list by justice, it is preceded by shame (aidos),* and belongs together with it; for shame, while being a mean state 
between excess and deficiency, is not in itself exactly praiseworthy, and shares with nemesis the problematic status of being a non-virtue in a list of the virtues. Shame 
is a feeling, Aristotle remarks, especially suitable to the young: since they live by pathe* and are thus bound to err (cf. 1095a4-9), shame provides a way to keep 
them in check. No one would praise an older man for displaying shame, however, since he isn't expected to do anything of which he need be ashamed; at least the 
decent, more literally, the equitable man (epieikes)* wouldn't, since shame is in relation to voluntary actions and he would not voluntarily do such things. This 
assumption is in keeping with what the discussion at the beginning of book 3 identifies as the condition for the possibility of moral praise and blame. But the restriction 
which justifies shame only as a response to willed deeds is at odds with the ordinary understanding of it; at least it would make much of Greek tragedy unintelligible. 
Hegel held up the Oedipus Tyrannus as the paradigmatic ancient drama, insofar as Oedipus' lack of responsibility for deeds done in ignorance does not lessen the 
intensity of his experience of shame.”? When, in the Rhetoric (2.6), Aristotle defines shame as a kind of pain or uneasiness about bad things, past, present, or future, 
that seem to bring disrepute, he admits that such things are more shameful if the fault appears to be our own, due to vice, but being volun- 
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tary is certainly no necessary condition for shame. In fact he goes out of his way to argue there that licentious actions are particularly shameful, voluntary or under 
compulsion, since in the latter case meekly submitting and not resisting are thought to be the result of unmanliness or cowardice. 


Aristotle must speak, then, from some peculiar perspective when he argues in the Nicomachean Ethics that the equitable man is not susceptible to shame inasmuch as 
he does not voluntarily do base things; this turns out to be the perspective of the equitable man as he understands himself. He is introduced at the end of the 
discussion of justice (5. 10) because, although "equitable" is a term of praise so general it might be translated simply as "decent," its core meaning is derived more 
specifically from the concept of equity, which is defined as the rectification of legal justice. It is the corrective for a limitation that could not be avoided because it is the 
inevitable result of the universal character of the law, which stands at odds with the infinite particularity of individual cases. Equity is the realization of the impossibility 
of the law's fulfilling a certain standard of precision, and it is its universality which stands in the way of that precision. Equity thus overturns any simple identification of 
justice with the lawful, but just in this way preserves their connection. The equitable man, who acts by choice in accordance with this characteristic, does not demand 
from the law itself the utmost precision of justice, but even when it is on his side he may be willing to be satisfied with less. It is the equitable man who is called upon 
again to help define the excellence of "judgment" or "consideration" (gnome), * tied by linguistic kinship with "forgiveness" (sugnome,* 1143a1924), which occupy 
the position, at the end of the set of "intellectual virtues," that equity occupies in the case of the ethical virtues. With its acknowledgement of circumstances that are 
exceptions to the rule, equity makes forgiveness possible. Forgiveness, in turn, might be understood as the replacement for the pathos of pity; it too involves the 
judgement that punishment is not called for but, unlike pity, it does not assume that life itself always rewards the good. Forgiveness depends on recognition of the role 
of chance; pity, like indignation, on the denial of it. 


It is a kind of forgiveness toward himself that must make the equitable man almost invulnerable to shame, as ordinarily understood. It is because he looks to the 
circumstances rather than simply to the rule that, ifhe were to do something base, at least disreputable in the eyes of others, he could take any later regret as a sign of 
his not having willed the deed. Like the moral man in general, the equitable man must make the highly problematic assumption that he is able to determine on good 
grounds the division between voluntary and involuntary: the discussion at the beginning of book 3 devoted to that topic culminates in an attempt to establish that we are 
responsible for our virtues and our vices, or at least no more for the former 
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than the latter, or at least that moral praise and blame, and punishment above all, presuppose such responsibility to as great an extent as possible. The equitable man, 
on the other hand, must presuppose just the opposite, minimizing the sphere in which blame is legitimate. He is able to do so by refusing to hold up too high a standard 
of precision. His restriction of shame to voluntarily base action thus serves to save him from what might otherwise be a constant feeling of moral deficiency: if all 
actions, or almost all, were construed as voluntary, or if shame were construed as a proper response to any disreputable action, the experience of shame would be 
inescapable. 


The same standard which makes one vulnerable to shame, and in its extreme form to despair, if turned outward rather than inward, would be operative in the case of 
righteous indignation, with its demand for the precise compensation of inner worth by external fortune. It should not be surprising, then, if the equitable man were as 
invulnerable to indignation as he is said to be to shame. He is hardly likely to resent others getting what he thinks is more than their fair share when he himself is defined 
by his willingness to accept less than his share even when the law is on his side. He can therefore see the prospering and suffering of others for what they are—not 
reward and punishment, but at least in part a matter of chance. He is not motivated by a punishing spirit of revenge—what Plato calls "thumos"—because he is no 
more a naive idealist about external conditions than he is about himself. 


The equitable man thus reveals negatively, by his distance from it, the fundamental presuppositions of nemesis—on the one hand, that human beings are fully 
responsible for their character and actions, on the other, that good and bad fortune can be meted out proportionate to desert. But to presuppose the greatest possible 
responsibility of human agents, as the apparent digression at the beginning of book 3 indicates, is essential to the moral horizon in general. And to the extent that 
conventional morality is unable to maintain its claim that virtue is worthy of pursuit for its own sake, it must in general presuppose the compensation of external rewards 
and punishment. Perhaps nemesis, then, is implicitly present in the discussion of the ethical virtues, without being singled out as a particular one, because it is a hidden 
root of all of them. For that reason among others, it finds its political replacement in justice, which is said to be equivalent to virtue in general insofar as it is concerned 
with our relations to others. 


The role of nemesis as a silent horizon for the account of ethical virtue as a whole must be connected with another ghostly presence in the Nicomachean Ethics—that 


of the gods. Insofar as indignation entails the demand for some rational and powerful agent to execute fitting reward and punishment, it would be one, if not the, source 
of the positing of gods to fulfill 
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that role. But the gods become in turn a cause of indignation, perhaps the greatest, when we fail to see the evidence of their activity. Or rather, the gods become a 
double cause of resentment; for even if we could attribute punishment to them, they seem too personal and willful to satisfy what nemesis really desires—some 
objective force of justice, operating like a law of nature, in which effect follows automatically and intrinsically from cause. If the Nicomachean Ethics experiments with 
how far an account of virtue and the good human life can be developed while remaining silent about the gods, one sign would be the sudden appearance and then 
disappearance of righteous indignation. In the very context of linking nemesis with pity (Rhetoric 1386b12-15), Aristotle remarks, about the former, that it is a pathos 
we ascribe to the gods. 


It is on the condition of the absence of the gods, then, that the idealism of nemesis is to be tamed by conversion into respect for the law; the law in turn is to be 
corrected and limited by equity, whose fundamental principle is acknowledgement of the tension between universal and particular. What equity accomplishes for the 
written law has its more comprehensive counterpart, therefore, in phronesis * or prudence, which involves a general recognition of the unavoidable tension between 
the particularity of action and any kind of rule- governed universality, precision, and necessity. Equity thus seems to be a kind of prefiguration of phronesis as an 
intellectual virtue. If equity is morality beginning to overcome itself, the primary focus of that self-overcoming would seem to be the pathos of nemesis, as a hidden 
root of morality. 


The "methodos" of the Nicomachean Ethics and its audience 


The equitable man, like the prudent man or phronimos, displays in his own character and conduct the insight underlying Aristotle's initial reflections on the methodos 
proper to ethical inquiry. As a branch of politike,* the "end" at which it aims is the good (1.2), its subject of investigation the just and beautiful things (1.3); but the 
just, the beautiful, and the good things, according to Aristotle, all belong, though in different ways, to that sphere in which the universality of speech stands in tension 
with the contingency and almost infinite variability of deed. Aristotle's central target of critique, accordingly, is the assumption of a universal method, which would treat 
mathematics as the single paradigm of knowledge applicable to ethical inquiry like any other. 


This "methodological" constraint has become a focus of contemporary interest, sometimes appreciation, and has even been said to be a, or the, specific characteristic 
of ancient in contrast to modern ethical theory. But Aristotle must have seen in the drive toward universality, necessity, and 
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precision something inherent in the theoretical impulse itself, both attractive and dangerous; otherwise he would not have found it necessary to argue against the validity 
of these standards in ethical theory. That they are not arbitrarily imposed on ethical matters by theorists is suggested by their counterpart in the psychological 
experience of righteous indignation: the roots of the theoretical drive toward universality, necessity, and precision in ethical reflection, if nemesis is a sign, lie in morality 
itself, and intellectual idealism of this sort is a shadow of moral idealism. If the need for a methodological constraint on ethical theory lies on the surface, its depth is the 
human longing for a justice in nature so fair, objective, and rational that the fortune of all human beings would be, to a mathematically precise degree, commensurate 
with their action and character. 


Aristotle's rejection of a universal method always aiming at the same degree of precision is initially linked with another rejection—of a universal audience (1.3). 
Reflection about the good, the beautiful, and the just was said to be inappropriate for the young—and one can be young, Aristotle admitted, at any chronological 
age—for two reasons. To be young is to be still inexperienced in the deeds of life, but that is the material from which the speeches of ethics begin and with which they 
remain concerned. At the same time, the young tend to live their lives so determined by the pathe * that for them /ogoi are mere speeches, which cannot be taken up 
as a guide for action; but the aim of all practical philosophy, Aristotle insists, is not simply to know but to do, not only to theorize about the good but in doing so to 
become good. The young lack at once what seem to be two opposite sources of ethical understanding—on the one hand, the ability to be guided by Jogos, on the 
other, experience, which reveals the necessary imprecision in the application to any particular case of a universal Jogos. 


Announcing the sufficiency of these remarks concerning the audience of the inquiry, Aristotle concludes the chapter in which they appear and then, in the following one 
(1.4), resumes the initial discussion about the good. Yet he quickly interrupts the argument once again with what seems to be a rather different, positive 
characterization of those who ought to be addressed by speeches about the beautiful and just things (no longer the good, which was included in the previous chapter). 
The proper audience are those "beautifully habituated" in character, which means trained in the conventional morality of their political community; for this is the starting 
point, the "that," of ethics and if it were evident, Aristotle infers, there would be no need for the "why." But in that case Aristotle's own project, before it has barely 
begun, would be either inaccessible-to one who has not been properly brought up—or unnecessary—to one who has been. 


Aristotle's initial exclusion of the young made it seem that experience alone might make ethical reflection unnecessary; his replacement of that account in the following 
chapter makes it seem that ordinary moral habitu- 
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ation suffices. Aristotle corrects for the false implications of both extremes, however, when he concludes the description of his intended audience with a quotation from 
Hesiod: 


He is the best man of all who thinks out everything by himself, while he too is worthy who is persuaded by another speaking well; but he who neither thinks for himself nor takes 
to heart what he hears from another is a worthless man. (1095b10-13) . 


Aristotle invites his reader with these lines to put together on his own the two passages his text has split, and by doing so to discover, and become, the appropriate 
participant in the investigation. What the two passages together describe is a potentially explosive confrontation of experience with moral habituation. That 
confrontation might be expected above all in the case of the fundamental principle of such habituation—that justice is naturally operative in the world, so that only those 
of good character have all the conditions for happiness. Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics must be addressed, then, to those who are brought up with enough 
habituation to be able to stand back from immediate determination by the pathe,* but at the same time, with enough experience of life to have put the principles of that 
training into question, to be seeking the "why" which might justify the "that" of moral education. Aristotle seems to be seeking his own Glaucon and Adeimantus, whose 
moral indignation spurs the theoretical inquiry of the Republic: justice, they complain to Socrates, is not always rewarded by happiness, although the poets at least 
present it as desirable only for the sake of the rewards it brings. 


The conditions from which it springs may be the provocation to ethical philosophy; nemesis itself in its settled form is the obstacle. For in that form, the tension 
between its persistent belief and the contrary evidence it confronts would seem to lead to one of two opposite directions. Consolation might be sought in the appeal to 
an afterlife, where the balance of justice will finally be restored—at the price, of course, of admitting that life as we know it cannot fulfill the presumed standard. 
(Aristotle is almost as silent about this possibility as he is about the gods.) The alternative is to conclude, from the experience of disappointment taken as a revelation of 
truth, cynicism about all standards whatsoever. Faced with the dominance of chance not recognized for what it is, either resentment against life itself or against morality 
or both is predictable. To disclose the illusion involved in the denial of chance is, therefore, one reasonable aim of ethical inquiry; of course that alone, even if achieved, 
would not guarantee either the possibility or the desirability of being weaned from the experience of indignation when character and fortune fail to coincide. 
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The potential for that experience, provoked by that condition, is closed off at one point only in the Nicomachean Ethics, and that is in the account of the theoretical 
life at the close of book 10. Aristotle originally addressed the question of what constitutes human happiness by alluding to the legendary contest among three 
competing ways of life (1.5); he dismissed all candidates but one, the theoretical life, to which he promised to return later (1096a4-5). But when he does finally do so, 
he only claims to have already shown that the life of contemplation is true happiness (1177a18). Of course this is merely a speech, Aristotle reminds his reader, unless 
tested by the deeds of life itself (1179a17-22). But what he goes on to present is only a common opinion of the most dubious sort: if the gods care for human things, 
as people think, it would be plausible to suppose that they reward those who honor what is most akin to themselves, the intellect; so in addition to being least 
dependent on external goods, the wise man must be most beloved by god and thus happiest. 


Is this conclusion, then, which Aristotle prefaces with his familiar warning, merely a matter of speeches? That depends upon how closely the /ogos corresponds to the 
practice of the theoretical activity in deed, and that deed is performed by one who, in the words Aristotle borrowed from Hesiod, "thinks out everything for himself." 
For one, on the other hand, "who listens to another speaking well," Aristotle's image of the wise man furnishes the assurance that there is indeed a point at which virtue 
and happiness coincide and the gods reward those and only those who deserve it. In short, it offers satisfaction of the pathos of nemesis, for those who have not risen 
above it. 9 


Notes 


1. The Eleatic Stranger in Plato's Sophist describes to Theaetetus an art of speaking which can enchant the young because they stand at such a distance from the truth 
of things. 


Now the many, Theaetetus, among those who then listened, isn't it a necessity for them, when sufficient time has passed and their age advances and they're compelled to fall 
in with the things which are near at hand and through experiences to get their hands on the things which are in all their vividness, to change the opinions they then had, so as 
for the great things to appear small and the easy things difficult, and for all the apparitions in speeches which they had to be totally inverted by the works that come to be 
present in their actions? (Sophist 234c-d, trans. by Seth Benardete) 


The things which are, Seth Benardete comments, are what we call the tough or ugly facts of life, which force us to abandon our "ideals," but without necessarily 
bringing an increase in understanding. (Benardete 1986, 2:106). This interpretation of the 
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argument in the Sophist was instrumental in drawing my attention to the significance of Aristotle's remarks about the disharmony of speeches and deeds, and that 
in turn to the issue of righteous indignation. My pursuit of these ideas was encouraged by and benefited from discussion with Michael Davis, Richard Kennington, 
and Robert Berman. Support from the Committee on Research of Tulane University in the summer of 1987 enabled me to begin writing on this subject, and a 
grant from the Earhart Foundation in the summer of 1988 to continue working out its consequences for the Nicomachean Ethics as a whole. 


2. Only a determination to make his schematism work at all costs, Alasdair MacIntyre argues, could have led Aristotle to place the malicious man on the same scale as 
the jealous and righteously indignant one; for what the former rejoices in is not the same as what the latter are pained by. (MacIntyre 1967, 66.) 


3. The Rhetoric (2.8-10), then, presents this set of relations: 


Envy (phthonos) Schadenfreude (epichairekakia) 
pain at the good fortune of our peers pleasure in the bad fortune of our peers 
Righteous indignation (nemesis) Pity (eleos) 
pain at the undeserved pain at the undeserved 
good fortune of others bad fortune of others 


and the Nicomachean Ethics (2.7) this one: 


and the Nicomachean Ethics (2.7) this nemesis, as mean epichairekakia, as deficiency 
one:phthonos, as excess pain at the undeserved pleasure in the bad 
pain at the good good fortune of others fortune of others 


fortune of others 


In "Phthonos and its Related Pathe in Plato and Aristotle," (1985), Michael Mills provides a useful overview of the varying analyses of nemesis in the 
Eudemian Ethics as well as in the Rhetoric and the Nicomachean Ethics. 


4.""The most beautiful" tragic plot, Aristotle argues (Poetics 9), which most effectively arouses pity and fear, is one in which the incidents are unexpected yet one is a 
consequence of the other. The model he proposes is the story of the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell during a festival upon a man contemplating it, who just 
happened to be the murderer of Mitys. This is an accidental occurrence, that is, which only appears purposive; it is, for just that reason, a model for the way in which 
the mimetic work must represent chance as necessity. To project that kind of necessary connection, then, onto a supposedly independent "reality" is to misunderstand 
the transforming nature of mimesis. 


5. Uncontrolled circumstances may interfere with excellent activity itself in a number of ways, as Martha Nussbaum (1986) argues in her study of Greek tragedy and 
philosophy, (318-342, esp. 327). 


6. See especially Politics 8.7 and Poetics 13-14. Even more conspicuous, perhaps, than the absence of pity from the Nicomachean Ethics is the absence of 
nemesis from the Poetics. Among those plots which Aristotle criticizes as incapable of arousing pity and fear are those representing wicked men passing either from 


bad 
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fortune to good or from good fortune to bad (Poetics 13). While the former might be thought to arouse nemesis, the latter to satisfy it, Aristotle seems to go out 
of his way to avoid reference to that pathos. He calls the plot structure in which the wicked flourish "the most untragic" because it is not even "philanthropic"; what, 
in contrast, does arouse love of our fellow human beings, Aristotle implies, must be the representation of the wicked being punished! 


7. Hegel 1970, 3:545-6. 
8. Aristotle's citation from Hesiod omits one line, following the first: 


He is the best man of all who thinks out everything by himself, seeing which of his courses will turn out better at last, while he too is worthy who is persuaded by 
another speaking well. (Works and Days 293-5) 


The context in Hesiod's poem concerns the external rewards for justice, such as wealth, and the punishments for injustice. In fact, it is several lines from this 
context (233-4) that Adeimantus quotes to Socrates to illustrate his criticism of the poets, who praise justice not in itself but only for its rewards (Republic 363-c). 
Aristotle's omission of Hesiod's line about calculating consequences appears accidental or unimportant; it discloses, in any case, the same fundamental problem, 
and in a similar way, as the missing discussion of righteous indignation does. 


9. An earlier version of this paper was published in the New School's Graduate Faculty Philosophy Journal 13.1. | thank the editor for permission to reprint it 
here. 
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PART IV 
MORAL REASONING 
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Value and Practical Knowledge in Aristotle 
Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R. 


Approach to Aristotelian practical knowledge in terms of value can hardly fail to encounter difficulties. The reason is not linguistic. The Greek language had its own 
term for value, namely axia. In accord with its etymology (Frisk, s.v.), which implied weighing on a scale, the Greek word referred basically to worth in the economic 
area, but was readily extended to value in the moral order. Objects could be metaphorically weighed and graded, as in Aristotle's discussion about things prized and 
things praised (Nicomachean Ethics 1.12. 1101b10-35). Neither the word nor the concept, in consequence, offers any insuperable difficulty to interpretation of the 
Stagirite's moral doctrine from the viewpoint of human value. The real difficulty, rather, comes from the way the philosophy of values is understood in current 
discussion. 


Nineteenth-century German philosophers, in the wake of Kantian thought, took the notion of value from its use in economic writers and began to exploit it on their 
own levels, with the result that in the last decade of the nineteenth century a full-fledged philosophy of value came into being. In it, "pro and con" predicates were 
contrasted with descriptive ones, constituting value judgments as opposed to judgments of fact or existence. The contrast, however, was never satisfactorily 
established in a truly basic manner, since every fact will turn out to have a value of some kind, and every value, to be operative, has somehow to exist in fact. The 


result has been that in recent philosophy the notion of value has been used quite widely in a manner rightly dubbed "confused and confusing." ! 


Nevertheless the term "value" has become imbedded in current discussions of moral problems, and gives every indication of being here to stay. A glance at the way it 
fits in with Aristotelian ethical thought is accordingly in order. There is no doubt whatever about the sharp distinction between theoretical knowledge and practical 
knowledge in Aristotle. But does that distinction correspond at all to the current difference between knowledge of fact and knowledge of value? On the one hand, 
both methods of division aim at articulating the distinction between disciplines that bear on ethical conduct and the like, and those that deal with other areas of 
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inquiry. This of course leaves the nature of the respective disciplines very vague. But at least it provides the framework for a comparison. On the other hand, however, 
the modern philosophy of values detaches its object from both existing things and descriptive predicates in a way that seems radically incompatible with Aristotle's 
rejection of any Idea of the Good over and above the individual instances. Yet there is something that indicates similarity. Aristotle's refusal to see anything entirely 
fixed and stable in ethical notions would seem to separate them from the realm of set concrete existents. Their flexibility makes them a different kind of object that 
demands a radically different discipline for its study. 


Since specifically different types of objects set up specifically different types of sciences or disciplines, a study of the objects envisaged respectively by philosophy of 
values and by Aristotelian practical knowledge should bring to light the foundations of whatever resemblances they have in common and of whatever differences we 
find separating them in a more or less telling degree. In any case, it should alert us to the care that is required when using the modern language of values to elucidate the 
ethics of the ancient Greek thinker. The epistemological differences between the respective ways of thinking are profound, and can hardly fail to exercise significant 
influence in this question. 


For Aristotle the origin of all human cognition is located in sensible things. For him (De An. 3.8.43 1b20-432a6) the cognitive agent in the actuality of cognition 
becomes and is the things sensed and known. There is no other origin for philosophical knowledge. The external sensible things are the objects directly grasped. Their 
identity with the knower in the actuality of the cognition means that the knower is concomitantly attained in what is known: "But evidently knowledge and perception 
and opinion and understanding have always something else as their object, and themselves only by the way" (Metaph. 12.9.1074b35-36; Barnes trans.). So even self- 
knowledge has its origin in one's cognition of sensible things. There is no possibility of any other provenance for general notions in either the theoretical or the practical 
order. In modern philosophy, on the contrary, the acceptation of other sources for our ideas has been prevalent from the time of Descartes. But the Aristotelian 
doctrine of human cognition excludes any other objective origin for them than external sensible things. 


Awareness of both self and object known is in this way speculative cognition for Aristotle. Both are there to be contemplated, the one concomitantly, the other 
directly. They both are things determined in their natures regardless of the intervention of human concern. But there are further types of object in which human activity 
does exercise a determining influence. These are conduct and production: "For the principle of production is in the producer—it is either reason or art or some 
capacity, while in the case of things done it is in the doer—viz. choice, for that which is done and that 
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which is chosen are the same" (Metaph. 6.1.1025b22-24; Barnes trans.). Just as the things themselves are the source or origin or principle of speculative cognition, so 
for production the principle or source is a plan or design in the mind, and for conduct the source or principle is the free choice of the agent. 


For Aristotle, then, the person who is aware of himself or herself concomitantly with the cognition of sensible things is also aware of self as a producer and as a free 
agent. With the productive type of knowledge the present topic is not directly concerned. The type it is placing in contrast to the modern value knowledge is solely the 
kind that originates in free choice. By "choice" in this context Aristotle expressly means the selecting of one alternative instead of others. The alternative selected is 
"what is chosen before other things" (Eth. Nic. 3.2.1112a17; Barnes trans.). With choice goes the full responsibility for what follows: 


For where it is in our power to act it is also in our power not to act, and vice versa; so that, if to act, where this is noble, is in our power, not to act, which will be base, will also be 
in our power. Now if it is in our power to do noble or base acts, and likewise in our power not to do them, and this was what being good or bad meant, then it is in our power to be 
virtuous or vicious. (Eth. Nic. 3.5.1113b7-14; Barnes trans.) 


The consciousness that one is freely the originator of a new course of happenings in the universe is compared with the realization of what bringing a child into the world 
means. Man is 


a moving principle or begetter of his actions as of children. But if these facts are evident and we cannot refer actions to moving principles other than those in ourselves, the acts 
whose moving principles are in us must themselves also be in our power and voluntary. (b18-21) 


The power to originate action in this way and the responsibility it involved seemed accordingly to generate a sense of awe for Aristotle. The choice facing the free 
agent in the above texts is described as that of doing either the "noble" or the "base." This distinction runs through all Aristotle's ethical writings, and applies all the way 
from risk of life on the battlefield to the ordinary everyday conduct in domestic and social occurrences. In the Greek text the notion is expressed by the same word 
that was used for the aesthetically beautiful, the kalon. When it is translated "noble," as in the text just quoted, it should be understood as extending as far as the 
English "morally good." It applies to everyday acts of free choice, as well as to momentous decisions. 
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Like the "noble" or the "beautiful," the kalon for Aristotle carries its own intrinsic attraction. It is something that is desirable, and that motivates just as does anything 
that is good. But over and above all this it carries an obligatory force, a force that Aristotle regularly expresses through the notion of "ought." The ka/on presents itself 
as something that one ought to do, quite as is seen in English with the word "right." The "right thing" is something that ought to be done, as may be seen in the assertion 
"to fear some things is even right and noble" (Eth. Nic. 3.6.1115a12; Barnes trans.), where "right" translates the Greek impersonal "ought," and is meant to be 
synonymous with kalon. Aristotle could take for granted all these overtones of the Greek kalon when it was used to characterize human conduct. It is a background 
that is described at considerable length in Plato, and which pervades ancient Greek history and literature. 


For the moment, however, the point at issue is how the Aristotelian distinction between theoretical and practical knowledge can be compared with the modern 
distinction between fact and value. The Aristotelian distinction presents the morally good or the ka/on not as something already existent and thereby able to serve as 
the object of theoretical cognition, but as something to be chosen. Its truth does not consist in correspondence to what exists in reality, but in correspondence to 
correct habituation in the doer: ". . . of the part which is practical and intellectual the good state is truth in agreement with right desire" (Eth. Nic. 6.2.1139a29-31; 
Barnes trans.). The theoretical is measured by existent reality, the practical by correct personal habituation. 


In this perspective the sweeping statement that opens the Nicomachean Ethics is an assertion of fact rather than a claim of value. It reads "Every art and every 
inquiry, and similarly, every action and every intention is thought to aim at some good" (Eth. Nic. 1.1.1094a1-2; Apostle trans.). It describes a characteristic 
observed in every human activity or endeavor, namely that the activity is aiming at something. The goal aimed at is given the general name of "the good." The 
descriptive account continues as Aristotle succinctly outlines the types of activity undertaken in the life of a Greek city-state, with the subordination of those activities 
one under another and finally under some supreme goal (a3-22). This brings out the need to know what the supreme good is. Different kinds of people are found to 
locate it in different things, many in pleasure, others in fame and power, and still others in the speculative activity of the intellect. This is still descriptive. But among the 
goods so described, there is found one type that motivates virtuous action. Under the designation of the kalon, as has just been mentioned, it not only has in itself the 
attraction that goes with the beautiful, but also carries an obligatory force to act in accord with it. So 
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much is this the case that the adjective kalon and the impersonal verb dei, with the meaning of "ought" or "should," are used interchangeably throughout the 
Nicomachean Ethics (e.g., 2.3.1104b10-12, 3.6.1115a12, 4.1.1120a9-1121a4). Known first of all in particular instances by anyone who has been brought up in 
the proper moral habituation, the aspect of the ka/on is universalized by the mind just as is any other aspect seen commonly in a plurality of things. The procedure in 
general is described graphically at the end of the Posterior Analytics (2.19. 100al1-b5) in the simile of an ordered line formed by soldiers on a battlefield in an effort 
to stay a rout. The reason given (a13-14) for the universalizing is that the soul is of such a nature as to acted upon in this manner. 


The notion of the kalon, accordingly, is formed in the same way as any other Aristotelian universal. It is taken from particular instances. It is not antecedent to them. 
Aristotle, moreover, explicitly rejects any antecedent Idea of the good both in itself and in its alleged role of specifying a single science or of helping those engaged in 
any art. For him practical science has to bear on something that can be worked out and attained by human activity (Eth. Nic. 1.6.1096a11-1097a13). Its object is 
seen first of all in individual human actions. These are existing things for Aristotle. They come under one of his categories of being, namely the category of action. The 
notion of the morally good, in consequence, does not have an origin apart from the realm of existents and facts. There is no basic existential cleavage between fact and 
value. Both originate and function in the same world of reality. 


Likewise these considerations show that the notion of the good is wider than that of the morally good. The Nicomachean Ethics commences by stating that every 
human action aims at something good. But that good is conceived differently by different kinds of people. It is located ultimately in pleasure, prestige, or contemplation. 
The three ultimate goals function as instances of the good. But only one comes under the ka/on. Only to one of them is a person oriented by virtue. That goal is the 
one to which practical philosophy strives to direct every human action, and which is attained primarily in contemplation and secondarily in a life of moral virtue (Eth. 
Nic. 10.7.1177a12-8.1179a32). That is why the Nicomachean Ethics commences with an assertion about the good in all its universality, but at once narrows it to ta 
kala kai ta dikaia (1.3.1094b14) in describing the object of the science with which Aristotle is concerned in those treatises. The good, the pleasant, and the kalon 
may coincide in their highest instances (1.8.1099a24-28; Eth. Eud. 1.1.1214a5-8). But in secondary instances they diverge. It is from secondary instances that our 
own notions of them arise, in the manner of an Aristotelian universal, and not from a detached object such as a Platonic Idea or a modern value. Aristotle (Metaph. 
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13.4.1079a1-2) maintained that the Platonic thinkers were in fact proceeding from sensible things in working out their doctrine of Ideas. If he had been faced with the 
modern notion of values, he might be expected to show in the same way that it has actually been developed from what is observed in individual instances of human 
conduct. 


In this Aristotelian setting, then, the kalon or the morally good cannot be looked upon as just an ideal to be striven for, an ideal that does not exist in itself and can 
never be attained in fact. The kalon is something that does exist in every morally good action. It is known in its actually existent instances, even though these are 
secondary instances. There is no greater problem in this manner of knowing it than there is in the case of being, which is immediately observed just in secondary 
instances yet allows the primary instance to specify the primary philosophy in which it is studied. 3 The morally good is not to be regarded as a detached value any 
more than it can be looked upon as a Platonic Idea. Against the Aristotelian background it has to be assessed as a characteristic seen in actual human conduct, and in 
this way as existent and factual. 


But even though Aristotelian moral goodness is not to be interpreted as something detached from facts and existents, does it not resemble a value in its incessant 
variability and freedom from the rigidity of fixed existence? Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1.3.1094b15-16) introduces it as having wide differentiation and variability. As the 
object of practical philosophy it has nothing set or stable (ouden hestekos,* 2.2.1104a4), in sharp contrast to the static immobility (akineton* hestos,* Plato, Soph. 
249A) that one tends to associate with an Eleatic notion of being. In human conduct the kalon is found in a mean that is not fixed by nature, but has to be determined 
in each individual instance by the judgment of the practically wise man. The mean is destroyed by either excess or defect, and accordingly has to maintain its correct 
relativity by incessant change of position in accord with the varying circumstances. It is in this way that it attains the high point of goodness in human conduct (Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. 2.2.1104a7-2.6.1107a8). 


This incessant variability makes the kalon a moving target for practical philosophy. Its measure is not rigid, but has to adapt itself continually to the changing 
circumstances. The result is that practical truth is not measured by an already existent design. Its measure is correct desire (Eth. Nic. 6.2.1139a29-31), a norm that 
requires correct upbringing in the virtues from earliest years (2.1.1103b21-25). According to this conception of practical truth, a person correctly trained and 
educated in the virtues will be as responsive to the incessantly varying mean of moral goodness as a person with a true ear for music is to the theme of a symphony 
throughout its 
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changing chords. Correct habituation in the virtues, an habituation arising from freely performed acts, renders the phronimos the measure and judge of moral 
goodness, and in this way makes the moral order dependent upon choice, and not on any pattern already fixed in the nature of things. Aristotle can in consequence 
maintain that choice is the efficient cause of conduct, in the sense that human conduct is not determined efficiently by any preceding cause, and yet that choice itself 
originates in purposeful reason and desire: "The origin of action—its efficient, not its final cause—is choice, and that of choice is desire and reasoning with a view to an 
end. This is why choice cannot exist either without thought and intellect or without a moral state" (6.2.1139a3 1-34; Barnes trans.). Against that background a decision 
that did not proceed from reason and correct desire would be random and haphazard. It would not have the active preferential connotation implied in Aristotle 
(3.2.1112a16-17) by the Greek word (prohairesis) for choice. It would be rather like drawing numbers out of a hat. 


Aristotelian moral goodness, then, may be regarded as functioning like a value in its flexibility and its capacity to remain the same while adapting itself'to changing 
circumstances. But its explanation in Aristotle through choice and correct habituation from earliest years is radically different from an attempt to look upon it as an 
object apart from the realm of fact and existence. For Aristotle, choice, reason, and moral habituation are located in the order of real things. They are the factors that 
give rise to moral goodness. The role played by desire in the measure of practical truth may parallel the "pro and con" basis of values philosophy, but it is accounted 
for in Aristotle by real human activities rather than by detached ideals. Nor need one urge that the moral habituation given the rising generation in paideia and training 
by its predecessor is for practical purposes no different from the handing down of a set of values from one generation to the next. The problem of the origin and nature 
of moral goodness still remains. For Aristotle the origin is kept within the domain of fact and existence. In accord with the eternal successions of generation and 
perishing, there was always a predecessor for any given culture. 4 In any of them the natural desire to know, as signalized in the opening sentence of the Metaphysics, 
could with the required scho/e* blossom into the realization that a life of contemplation and moral virtue was the life naturally adapted to the fulfilment of that desire 
and in this way the properly human good. What was in accord with that good would in consequence appear as the ka/on, the morally good, with its intrinsic 
attractiveness and obligatory character.5 No need to go outside the factual or existential order would make itself felt, and the factual origin of moral goodness in choice 
would account for the freedom of properly human activity from the rigid determination of physical necessity. 
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Encounters with values philosophy and values language, one may rightly claim, serve to bring out significantly the distinctive characteristics of Aristotle's practical 
science. Practical science for him is not essentially an application of theoretical knowledge, although it continually uses theoretical knowledge for its own purposes. 
Essentially, in fact, it is a radically different type of knowledge and science. It is essentially immersed in desire and thereby in the affective side of the soul. This 
immersion is not accidental to it. It is most essential to it. It pertains to its inmost nature. In the modern notion of science or knowledge any mixture of affection or 
subjective orientation is rigidly eschewed. Science and knowledge have to be strictly objective. It was not always this way. Down to the late eighteenth century, 
"science" meant primarily a human accomplishment inherent in a person. It did not refer primarily to a body of known items. Only in comparatively recent times did the 
shift to the strictly "objective" meaning occur with it and similar terms. © Perhaps the most ready illustration of the shift is with the term "business." But even with the 
word "science" the original meaning is still seen in the expression "the science of boxing." No amount of theoretical knowledge enables one to box scientifically. The 
science has to be inherent in the nerves and muscles, as with Plato's (Statesman 258d-e) practical sciences. Its target is a rapidly moving one, and allows no room for 
frozen patterns. 


Philosophy of values alerts one to the radical difference between the two types of scientific object. But for a satisfactory explanation, one has to go to Aristotle. In 
Aristotle (Metaph. 6.1.1025b3-25) the sciences are divided into theoretical, productive, and practical, on the basis of the starting points from which they proceed. 
The theoretical find their starting points already fixed and set in the nature of things. The productive, as already noted, have their principles in the set designs or plans or 
blueprints in the mind of the producer. But practical science has its principles in human choice, choice that is rational but not rigidly determined by any preceding cause. 
In this way it has the dignity of freedom and gives rise to value. The value language is with us apparently to stay. Today we can hardly help using it, like it or not. 
Understood as referring to objects that take their origin in acts of rational choice and exhibit the aspect of the kalon through their conformity to the correct habituation 
of the human agent, the value language may be made at home in an Aristotelian milieu. But mentally it has to be translated into terms of purpose, ends, and the various 
kinds of good, if it is to have its full Aristotelian impact. 


This mental translation is not easily made. Much can even be lost in the attempt. The modern notion of value, when brought into the understanding of the Aristotelian 
texts, can hardly help carrying with it the basic conception of something already existent in the nature of things, indepen- 
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dently of human engagement. It is there to be contemplated and studied, like a tertiary quality in things. No matter how closely it is kept associated with human 
personality and freedom, the notion that a value is a natural attribute of things keeps seeping through. "For the cat the cream has value, or better and more simply, the 
cat values the cream" was quoted with approval by Perry. 7 Like the traditional notion of transcendental goodness, it was seen as a metaphysical attribute of things, 
and in consequence as an object of speculative study. The Aristotelian origin of the kalon in human free choice disappears from sight. It ends by functioning as an 
object of speculative instead of practical philosophy. The way England appeared to Shakespeare, to the German militarist, and to the lexicographer continues to be 
regarded as a problem allowing treatment on the same epistemological level in all three cases. 


It should be quite evident, both from the way Aristotle distinguishes practical from speculative knowledge, and from the dependence of the kalon on human choice 
and habituation throughout the Nicomachean Ethics, that the study of moral goodness is epistemologically a radically different undertaking from the study of 
transcendental goodness. As Aquinas notes in the opening paragraph of his commentary on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, human reason is confronted by four 
different orders of objects for philosophical consideration. The first is an order that it itself does not make, but merely studies, as in the case of the things of nature. The 
second is the order that it sets up in its own concepts, namely the order studied in logic. The fourth is the order that it brings about in exterior things, through 
production. But "the third is the order that reason by its consideration makes in the operations of the will."8 The moral order is accordingly an order made by human 
reason. It is not an order found already made in nature. Its principles or starting points are not predetermined. They are chosen. They are set up by free choice. They 
are brought about by right reason. 


This does not at all mean that there is anything haphazard or at random in the morally good. It is penetrated through and through with rational order. But it is not frozen 
in any immobile pattern. It is incessantly adapting itself to ever changing circumstances. It is new with every decision. It is determined afresh in each case by right 
reason. But once determined it is strictly binding for the particular act. So much is this the case that Aristotle can make the assertion: 


But it is as in a house, where the freemen are least at liberty to act as they will, but all things or most things are already ordained for them, while the slaves and the beasts do little 
for the common good, and for the most part live at random; for this is the sort of principle that constitutes the nature of each." (Metaph. 12.10.1075a19-23; Barnes trans.) 
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In social life the person who is striving for the kalon has everything regulated by right reason. He is not free to gratify his whims at random, or to follow his natural 
impulses regardless of surroundings in the household. Acting in that unregulated way would be characteristic of the beast and the slave. For free people (tois 
eleutherois, a19) the hallmark is strict regulation of conduct by reason. Human freedom, because it proceeds from a rational nature, is conditioned in its very roots by 
right reason. But that condition is not constraining or necessitating by way of any natural force. The regulating principle and measure remain within. They are the person 
himself, the phronimos (Eth. Nic. 2.6.1107a1-2, 3.4.1113a29-33; cf. 3.3.1112b31-1113a7). They regulate without forcing: "But if some one were to say that 
pleasant and noble objects have a compelling power, forcing us from without, all acts would be for him compulsory; for it is for these objects that all men do 
everything they do" (Eth. Nic. 3.1.1110b9-11; Barnes trans.). 


Aristotle's insight in all this is that the ka/on or the morally good is constituted by the rational agent himself. In that perspective Aquinas is correct in interpreting the 
Aristotelian doctrine to mean that morality is an order made by reason. It is not something that is already there for human reason to contemplate. Whatever one may 
think of the Stagirite's further deduction that correct upbringing and habituation from earliest years are required to enable a person to judge according to right reason, 
the basic insight stands on its own footing. It pinpoints the ka/on in its attracting, motivating, regulating and intrinsically obligating appeal. Can all that be carried by the 
modern notion of a value? That content is not something that is common to other aspects that go under the designation of a value, such as truth, beauty, prosperity, 
prestige, comfort and so many other things that are valued in human life. These all come readily under the notion of the good as described in the opening sentence of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. The kalon likewise is a good. Why, then, may it not be specified as the morally good, and so be allowed to rank as a value along with the 
goods just mentioned? 


The difficulty in the attempt to make the translation in this way arises from the radical difference in Aristotle between theoretical and practical philosophy. Here the 
morally good is the object of the practical type of knowledge. Because the morally good is something that exists, it comes under the general notion of being and can be 
dealt with by the science of being gua being, namely metaphysics. But under that aspect it is an object of theoretical philosophy, and not of practical philosophy. 
Named as a value under that theoretical differentiation, it is not being presented as the object of practical knowledge. The notion of its origin in starting points set up by 
human choice is not carried over in any effective way under the reading of value. It remains viewed as something there already, like a Platonic Idea, 
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and serving as an object of theoretical consideration. That it is motivating, regulating and obligating human conduct is missed. As a value it would be something to be 
admired and held up as an ideal. Under the general aspect of the good it could be striven for. But its role as the very core of characteristically human action would 
seem to be bypassed. 


These are the difficulties in the attempt to regard the object of Aristotelian practical philosophy as a value. The difficulties are not insuperable. But they call for so much 
attention and so much nuancing that the safest and most convenient policy is to avoid entirely the designation of "value" when explaining Aristotelian practical 
knowledge. Unless the radical origin of the ka/on in human free choice is carefully explained and kept in mind, the conception of it as a value easily gives rise to the 
illusion that a theoretical differentia has specified the generic notion of value to the notion of something that is morally desirable. The Aristotelian difference between the 
speculative and practical orders of knowledge becomes almost hopelessly obscured. 


But granted that the language of values is here to stay, and that with sufficient adaptation and caution the value language can be used to convey the Aristotelian 
conception of practical knowledge, a final question still remains. Is the Aristotelian conception at all viable in modern times? Even though the modern notions of value 
are "confused and confusing," they at least set aside in practice all attempts to derive the "ought" from the "is." They allow moral philosophy to be carried on without 
having to conform to necessitarian patterns established in metaphysics or in the natural sciences. Why not leave the value language in its present unexplained status? It 
can be accepted conventionally as a workable approach to moral philosophy. Why try to put it into a framework that may be definite and clear-cut, but which has little 
if any chance of general acceptance in today's philosophic world? In a word, a successful attempt to identify the Aristotelian Kalon with a modern value would be 
counterproductive to the purpose for which the philosophy of values was introduced, namely to keep reasoning about notions like "ought" from being based on 
premises about the "is." It would seem to imply that the notion of moral value is ultimately dependent upon an ethical doctrine that can no longer be upheld. Why, then, 
compromise the values approach by raising a suspicion that it may be tied in with an historically obsolete philosophy? 


This objection is serious. Aristotle's practical philosophy stems from principles or starting points that are attained through correct moral habituation. A person who is 
brought up correctly sees at once that some actions, such as murder, adultery, stealing, or cowardice, are wrong. That practical knowledge is immediate. But it 
depends upon the habituation given by a 
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previous training. It presupposes that the moral notions were already present in a preceding generation and were handed down through moral education. The 
circularity in this reasoning is obvious. The moral princi- ples in the individual depend upon his moral training. But that moral training depends upon those same moral 
principles in the generation that precedes. The principles presume the education, the education presumes the principles. 


Aristotle himself gives no sign of being disturbed by an objection of this kind. For him (Metaph. 12.6.1071b6-10) motion and time were eternal. Before every change 
there always was another one. This held for cultures and civilizations—"probably each art and science has often been developed as far as possible and has again 
perished." 9 Before every generation, then, there was a preceding generation to hand down the correct moral habituation. The circularity objection had no place in that 
context. 


It may be that Aristotle just happened to be fortunate enough to live in an era when the notion of cyclic recurrences was acceptable. For Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
thought, the doctrine of creation in time rendered impossible the acquiescence in an eternal succession of generations prior to the present one. But the doctrine of a 
divinely revealed moral law in the commandments of Mount Sinai and other divine teachings supplied the origin of moral habituation through grace. The moral precepts 
and formation did not originate from nature but from divine intervention. This consideration holds likewise for any religious culture that attributes its moral guidance and 
traditions to supernatural sources. In none of these cases would the objection of circularity arise in regard to the Aristotelian moral doctrine. 


Where the objection would hold, though, is in a philosophy that explains everything through evolutionary development from below. Of this, of course, there is no 
question in Aristotle. For him, even in the context of the eternal succession of generations, the more perfect has the priority: 


Those who suppose, as the Pythagoreans and Speusippus do, that supreme beauty and goodness are not present in the beginning, because the beginnings both of plants and 
animals are causes, but beauty and completeness are in the effects of these, are wrong in their opinion. For the seed comes from other individuals which are prior and complete. 
(Metaph. 12.7.1072b30-35; Barnes trans.) 
Where the objection of circularity does hold, therefore, is in an explanation of human conduct as something programmed entirely by the play of natural forces in their 
development from material origins. It will likewise hold, though not so drastically, for persons who object to the notion of a Jewish 
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or Christian or Islamic philosophy on the ground that such a notion of philosophy would allow non-philosophical tenets to exercise their influence on thinking intended 
to be purely philosophical. 14 


Be that as it may, the Aristotelian insight into the starting points of moral philosophy stands as noted above on its own feet. The moral principles were there for 
Aristotle in the way people acted in the Greek city-state. They are there for us today in the type of conduct regarded as proper for cultured people in present-day 
civilization. They give rise to public outrage at a massacre in Tiananmen Square in Beijing or at the results of drug traffic or at corruption in high governmental posts. 
The starting points are there to be observed and can be straightway used by the philosopher as principles upon which a moral philosophy may be built. The theoretical 
origin of those principles is not the business of the moralist. Today the prevalent tendency is to let each science and each division of philosophy go about its own work. 
It is epistemologically sound to let each be guided by its own object and on that basis to work out its own methods and limits. The conception of them as branches 
growing from a common trunk and dependent on it for their vital activity, as envisioned by Bacon and Descartes,!? is no longer dominant. In this current context there 
seems to be no reason why the Aristotelian conception of moral principles may not be taken just in itself apart from Aristotle's own theoretical explanations or 
presuppositions. In that way, wise, just, courageous and temperate acts could be identified with values. They are undoubtedly things or aspects to be valued. The 
Aristotelian ethical framework would thereby remain definite and clear-cut, but without tailoring the notion of "value" to an exact fit. Acceptance of the notion of value, 
though awkward, would not imply that the term should no longer be used for non- Aristotelian ways of distinguishing the practical from the theoretical. Surely in the 
genial atmosphere of today's pluralistic and hermeneutic approach to philosophy the current force of a term such as "value" need not be compromised by a somewhat 
strained use with a particular notion engendered in a very different historical epoch. Though complete avoidance of the value language may be far wiser when one is 
learning Aristotle, translation of his moral notions into it for purposes of contemporary dialogue in an authentically pluralistic spirit is always open. Adherence to 
Aristotelian ethics does not entail in any way the stand that no other ethics is possible. 


Notes 


1. Cf.: "The terms 'value' and 'valuation' and their cognates and compounds are used in a confused and confusing but widespread way in our contemporary cul- 
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ture" (W. Frankena 1967, 8:229a). Documentation for these assertions about values philosophy may be found in my article "Value and Metaphysics," 1970, 221- 
228. Ralph Barton Perry 1-4, aptly illustrates the differences in the types of knowledge by the respective ways in which England appears to lexicographer, patriot 
and foe. 


2. The specifying, motivating and obligating characteristics of the ka/on, along with the notion of responsibility to which it gives rise, are discussed in my paper "The 
Kalon in the Aristotelian Ethics," in O'Meara 1981, 261-277. 


3. Aristotle's locating the essence of happiness in contemplation alone has been viewed by some writers as "exclusive"; see Cooper, 1975, 89-180. Yet in Aristotle's 
doctrine of focal reference, this no more excludes all other goods than his location of the nature of being in a primary instance places all other instances outside the 
ambit of being. 


4. Metaph. 12.8.1074b10-14; Pol. 7.10.1329b25-31. Cf. Cael. 1.3.270b1920; Mete. 1.3.339b27-30. 


5. Cf. supra, n. 2. The appetitive or affective side of human nature thereby enters essentially into the determination of practical goodness, fully as much as it does in the 
philosophy of values. Mortimer J. Adler (1978, 158) calls attention to the "widespread ignorance of Aristotle's introduction of a twofold conception of truth, sharply 
distinguishing between the truth of theoretical (or descriptive) statements on the one hand, and the truth of practical (or normative) statements on the other hand." 
Safeguarded are both the objective character of the speculative sciences, and the affective element in the practical. 


6. On this topic, see Raymond Williams 1958, xiii-xvii. 

7. Ralph Barton Perry 1926, 117. 

8."... tertius autem est ordo quem ratio considerando facit in operationibus voluntatis; . . . ." Aquinas, Sententia libri ethicorum, 1.1.21-22; Leonine ed., 47:4. 
9. Aristotle, Metaph. 12.8.1074b10-12. Other references supra, n. 4. 


10. E.g.: "The hypothalamic-limbic complex of a highly social species, such as man, 'knows,' or more precisely it has been programmed to perform as if it knows, that 
its underlying genes will be proliferated maximally only if it orchestrates behavioral responses that bring into play an efficient mixture of personal survival, reproduction, 
and altruism." Edward O. Wilson 1975, 4a. 


11. E.g.:"... tout savoir qui se veut chrétien . . . est par définition un savoir théologique." Fernand Van Steenberghen 1988, 190. Van Steenberghen has carried on an 
a outrance struggle for the last five and a half decades against the notion of Christian philosophy. His attack would hold for any conception of it that based arguments 
on revealed principles, or for any hybrid of philosophy and theology. But the attack is definitely off target when directed against Christian philosophy as understood by 
Gilson and Maritain, where the reasoning is based solely on naturally 
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evident principles, and where the religious element enters only as part of the object under consideration. Today philosophy of religion, where the whole object is 
of a religious nature, is accepted as a genuine species of philosophy. The fact that part of the object in Jewish, Christian or Islamic philosophy is of that character, 
then, should in no way be an impediment to its recognition as philosophy. One can undoubtedly philosophize about the notion of a created world and about 
divinely revealed providence. Those are the aspects that are involved in the present question of the origin of moral principles. 


12."... like branches of trees that join in one trunk." Francis Bacon, On the Dignity and Advancement of Learning, 3.1; ed. J. E. Creighton, 76-77. "Ainsi toute la 
philosophie est comme un arbre, dont les racines sont la Metaphysique. . ." Descartes, Principes, Preface no. 26; Adam and Tannery ed., 92, 14.2325. On the ideal 
of unity throughout all the sciences, for Bacon and Descartes, see Robert McRae 1931, 3-68. 
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Aristotle's Practical Particularism 


Robert B. Louden 


I think that Aristotle was profoundly right in holding that ethics is concerned with how to live and with human happiness, and also profoundly right in holding that this sort of 
knowledge ("practical knowledge") is different from theoretical knowledge. A view of knowledge that acknowledges that the sphere of knowledge is wider than the sphere of 
"science" seems to me to be a cultural necessity if we are to arrive at a sane and human view of ourselves or of science. 


(Hilary Putnam 1978, 5) ! 


Contemporary philosophers of wildly different persuasions have recently indicated sympathy for Aristotle's view that practical knowledge differs fundamentally from 
theoretical knowledge. However, we still lack an accurate account of two fundamental ways in which (on Aristotle's view) practical and theoretical knowledge do 
differ. These differences lie in what I shall call Aristotle's practical particularism, a position which consists of the following two theses: (1) Knowledge of action, to a 
much greater degree than knowledge elsewhere, is knowledge of genuine particulars rather than of universals or types, and (2) Agents cannot know these particulars 
by inferential reasoning, but only directly through intuition. 


A number of excellent works on Aristotle's practical philosophy have been published in English during the past fifteen years, and many of the textual issues I am about 
to examine have been explored extensively in them as well as in earlier works. However, all previous accounts with which I am familiar fail to pay sufficient attention to 
(and in some cases radically distort) Aristotle's repeated claims that action concems particulars and that we cannot have inferential knowledge of these particulars. 
And because they err in their interpretations of these claims, they miscast the character of Aristotle's practical philosophy in a fundamental way. Perhaps the most 
extreme example of this error is to be found in John Cooper's influential 
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book, Reason and Human Good in Aristotle (1975, 13-46, esp. 28-30), where he recommends that we dispose entirely with "particulars" and instead go with 
"determinate kinds or species" when translating the relevant Greek terms into English. (I shall examine his arguments in detail below.) 


My own account is probably closest to the position laid out recently by Troels Engberg-Pedersen in Aristotle's Theory of Moral Insight (1983). However, as 
opposed to Engberg-Pedersen, who holds that "when Aristotle refers us to perception for a decision about particulars, he is not referring us to some mysterious 
capacity for intuition" (211), I hold that the kind of perception in question is clearly a capacity for intuition—albeit a nonmysterious one. To deny that intuition 
(understood here as a non-inferential knowledge claim) is required to perceive moral particulars is to misconstrue a central aspect of Aristotle's model of practical 
choice. Also, whereas Engberg-Pedersen contends that Aristotle's practical perception or 4t0891< involves no actual visual perception at all, I argue that such a 
reading violates the dominant naturalist tone of Aristotelian ethics, in addition to being textually unpersuasive. We therefore disagree on two fundamental issues, and I 
believe that my own interpretation, though similar to Engberg-Pedersen's and other recent scholars' readings on many basic issues, constitutes an important advance in 
our understanding of Aristotle's picture of practical reason. 


The basic shape of the essay is as follows. I begin with some general remarks concerning Aristotle's division of the sciences. Here my aim is to articulate the defining 
marks of Aristotelian practical science, and to show how his practical particularism occupies a central place within his own definition of practical science. A second 
section focuses on the key topic of "practical particulars." Here I examine the relevant Greek terms and defend my interpretation of what Aristotle means by them 
against John Cooper's recent anti-particularist interpretation. In the third section I explore how the interrelated terms voUs function in Aristotle's practical writings in a 
manner that sheds further light on his practical particularism. In the final section I review briefly the arguments Aristotle offers in defense of his practical particularism. 


Defining Marks of the Practical 


As is well known, the sciences are divided by Aristotle into three broad areas: theoretical, practical, and productive (Metaphysics 9.7, Nicomachean Ethics 6.3-5, 
Top. 8.1). These three sciences may be distinguished from one another in terms of their aim, subject matter, logical and epistemic characters, and "teachability." 
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All three sciences share the general aims of knowledge and truth (Metaph. 1063b36-1064a1, Eth. Nic. 1139b12, 1140a10), but their more specific aims differ 
significantly. The theoretical sciences, for instance, espouse "knowledge for its own sake," aiming at a disinterested contemplation of truths which are what they are 
independently of human volition. ? The practical and productive sciences, on the other hand, definitely involve ulterior motives. In the practical realm, we seek 
knowledge as a guide to conduct and human life, and, most importantly, as a guide to good conduct and a good human life (". . . for we are inquiring not in order to 
know what virtue is, but in order to become good, since otherwise our inquiry would have been of no use" (Eth. Nic. 1103b27-29). The knowledge aim is fused with 
a moral aim from the start, and the goals of disinterested knowledge and truth for truth's sake are rejected. The productive sciences lack this moral aim, but they do 
involve the equally non- theoretical aim of making or producing something (Eth. Nic. 1140al-6). The respective aims of the practical and productive sciences may be 
further distinguished by looking at the motives behind making and doing. Making, Aristotle notes, has an end other than itself—we always make something for one 
reason or another. But action, properly understood, has no end other than itself: "good action [€*pak(e] itself is its end" Eth. Nic. 1140b6-7). 


Subject Matter 


The objects investigated by the three sciences differ significantly from one another, for "not only in the case of things which have one common notion does the 
investigation belong only to one science, but also in the case of things which are related to one common nature; for even these in a sense have one common 

notion" (Metaph. 1003b12-15). The subject matter of the theoretical sciences is what is eternal and immovable (in first philosophy or theology), or what is changeless 
but exists by abstraction from changing things (mathematics), or what is movable and yet has in itself a principle of motion (physics and the natural sciences) (Metaph. 
11.7). Even in the case of natural sciences such as biology, which do deal with perishable particulars, the emphasis is always on perishable particulars gua members of 
a kind or group (Part. An. 645b2-25), whereas, as I shall argue below, in the practical sciences we are dealing with genuine particulars. 


Though the "lower" (i.e., the natural) theoretical sciences may seem to muddy the waters a bit, Aristotle's central contention about the varying subject matters of the 
sciences is that the theoretical sciences deal with classes of objects which are what they are by logical or physical necessity, 
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whereas the practical and productive sciences study more contingent matters. Thus at Eth. Nic. 1140a20-23 and 30-33 we are told that both the productive and 
practical sciences are concerned with "what can be otherwise," and at 1139a6-12 the contemplative (@ttot}HN, he holds that "we all suppose that what we know is 
not capable of being otherwise" (Eth. Nic. 1139b2021), while the subject matter of practical science exhibits "much variety and fluctuation" (1094b15-16), has "no 
fixity" (1104a6-7), and is "indefinite" rather than rigid (1137b30). The radical variability and indefiniteness of the subject matter of practical science implies that it is not 
possible to formulate rules which hold in all cases. Instead, the use of a "Lesbian rule" which adapts itself to changing individual circumstances is needed (1137b30-32, 


ef. Pol. 1282b2-5). 3 


While Aristotle is clear in stating that both things done and things made are included in "the variable" (Eth. Nic. 1140al-2), his considered view is that the subject 
matter of practical science is much more variable and contingent than is that of the productive. In the case of the arts there often exist codifiable techniques and 
canonical rules which can be imparted to suitably talented individuals. Once the craftsman knows what he wants to produce and what the object is to be used for, the 
means necessary for reaching this end can be determined by a person possessing sufficient productive knowledge. In the practical sciences this is not always the case. 
What is called for in the way of action cannot be fully determined independently of the context within which one is deliberating: the account of particular cases "does 


not fall under any art [t#PayyeAic], but the agents themselves must in each case consider what is appropriate to the occasion. .. . . " (1104a7-9).4 


A further reason for the greater non-codifiability of the practical sciences is that they must specify the end to be achieved as well as the means to be chosen for 
reaching this end. In the productive sciences, the task is simply to produce the instrumental means to a pre-specified end. Here, of course, Aristotle diverges sharply 
from many modern views of practical 
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reason. Practical rationality, on his view, is not merely a form of instrumental rationality: it concerns the conception and specification of the end as well as the choice of 


means. 5 


Logical and Epistemic Characters 


The conclusions of scientific knowledge are universal truths deducible with logical necessity from self-evident principles. Those of the practical and productive, 
because they relate to "what can be otherwise," are never rigidly universal. In most cases, they are empirical generalizations based on certain human beings! experience 
which hold good most of the time but which remain liable to exception owing to the contingent character of the facts with which they deal. 


The role and nature of principles and particulars also varies in each science. The principles of practical science are shakier and less steady than those found elsewhere. 
("For when the thing is indefinite the rule also is indefinite" /Eth. Nic. 1137b29-30].) Practical principles are usually summaries of experience, and because of the 
indefiniteness of the subject matter, the principles gleaned from it are often rough. Additionally, the role of principles is smaller in the practical sciences than elsewhere. 
The truest and best statements in practical science will not always be statements involving principles. In many cases, a highly particular account of conduct will be 
closer to the mark than will a rule-laden description. (We can rely on an experienced and perceptive doctor precisely because he or she does not simply "go by the 
book." Ditto with a #P6vuL0¢..) Productive principles, like practical, are generally a posteriori in nature, but as noted earlier they are more codifiable. Routinized 
production procedures can be formulated in many cases, and even in the fine arts (which come closer to practical science in the "variability" of their subject matters), it 
is still possible to evaluate the means taken toward the end independently of a consideration of the agent involved in making. This does not hold in cases of agents 
involved in doing. But theoretical principles—most notably in mathematics—are generally a priori and universally applicable, though of course much experiential 
knowledge is needed in metaphysics and physics (Eth. Nic. 1142a15-20). 


Principles clearly have higher status in the theoretical sciences. Here the end is universal knowledge, and particulars are studied as a means to this end. But in the 
productive and practical sciences, the end is the individual act or art product, and principles are studied in order to understand particulars. The special status of 
particulars in practical science is a point stressed often by Aristotle: "That ttomHN is evident, for it is, as has been said, concerned with the ultimate particular fact 
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(Eoxatov), since the thing to be done is of this nature" (Eth. Nic. 1142a23-25; cf. 1141b14-22, 1142a14, 1143a28-29, 32-33, 35). It is thus a defining characteristic 
of practical science that its fundamental concern is with genuine particulars. Furthermore, such particulars cannot be known in the same manner as can universals, 
though, as we shall see later, on this second point Aristotle's considered view involves much more than the advocacy of flexible Lesbian rules. 


Teachability 


Finally, one can also differentiate the three sciences in terms of their "teachability." Aristotle does believe that "every science is thought to be capable of being taught, 
and its object of being learned" (Eth. Nic. 1139b25-26), but he also holds that a different type of teaching is appropriate in each area. Excellence in practical 
deliberation, for instance, cannot be acquired by young men in classroom contexts—one cannot become a #POV4L0S who has mastered texts but lacks experience. In 
the theoretical sciences (though again, this is more true of mathematics than of Aristotelian physics), expertise is more readily acquired through knowledge of universal 
principles, and conventional academic book learning will thus have a stronger place. 


ta Eoxata: Particulars and Ultimates 


It should be clear by now that Aristotle often characterizes practical science as being "concerned with particulars" He of course also acknowledges a small but 
essential role for particulars in the theoretical sciences as well, but the theoretical sciences are never defined in terms of their concern for particulars. But what exactly 
does he mean by "particulars"? Why is "concern" for them a defining feature of the practical sciences? I will address both of these questions in the present section. 


Let me begin with some remarks on the two Greek terms which are relevant here. The first is &@0tOV js an idiomatic phrase meaning "particulars," in Aristotle and 
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elsewhere. Ross, for instance, translates it as either "particular facts" (Eth. Nic. 1109b22-23, 1116b4, 1126b4, 1147426) or "particulars" (1110b6-7, 1142a14, 
1143a29, 32, b4, 1147b5). The second relevant phrase is t4 £oxata means "the ultimates." Ross translates this second phrase variously as "ultimates" (1143a29, 35, 


36); "individual act" (1141b28); "ultimate particular fact" (1142a24); and “ultimate particular" (1142a26). © 


As the above tally indicates, Ross himself does not always assign distinct references to these two phrases. "Ultimates" is his preferred translation of ta toyata—since it 
means "last" or "ultimate" in either direction—can also refer to the highest universals, while the latter cannot. 


In the following discussion I am primarily concerned with ta ka" éxaota always means "particulars," and not, as Cooper would have it, "determinate kinds or 
"8 


mr 


species," which, Cooper claims, are "'particular' by contrast with the genera to which they belong: man and horse, as opposed to animal. 


I claimed above that the ordinary Greek meanings of the terms under discussion support my interpretation rather than Cooper's, and skeptics are invited to examine 
the linguistic data for themselves. However, my major objection to translating ta ka8" éxaora as "species" or "types" ("determinate" or otherwise) rather than 
"particulars" is logical rather than linguistic. To do so would directly contradict Aristotle's own definition of practical science (in addition to straining ordinary Greek 
usage). It would be ludicrous of Aristotle to assert repeatedly that action concerns particulars if his point were simply that the act chosen is a member of a determinate 
species. As noted earlier, he states clearly that the account of particulars does not come under any set of rules or precepts (1104a7-9). If 
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the particular he has in mind is only a particular qua some determinate type or species (as Cooper holds), this could not be true. Determinate species and types are 
universals; they do come under a set of rules. 


Another way to expose the unsoundness of Cooper's translation proposal is to look briefly at several paradigmatic passages in the practical writings where 

ta KaO’ Exaota(a become familiar from experience if he were referring to species? Low species such as "man" and "horse" possess—like the genera "animal" to 
which they belong—the characteristic of universality. And universality, as Kant argued, is a characteristic not of empirical but of a priori judgments. We cannot 
literally encounter the concept "man" or "horse" in our experience: such concepts are products of reason, even if, as Aristotle holds, they are "reached" from 
particulars. 9 Similarly, consider Eth. Nic. 1143b3-5: "For vous;." If we follow Cooper's advice and translate the relevant part of this passage as". . . since the 
universals are reached from low species," the result is (again) nonsensical. Even the lowest species are universals, and he surely cannot mean that universals are 
reached from universals. 


Aristotle's claim that we must have perception (&aota provides additional support for my view that the term refers to genuine particulars rather than species. How 
could one literally "perceive" a species? What we perceive is always something located at a definite place and time.!” Species, on the other hand, can and do refer 
simultaneously to things from different times and places. We cannot perceive different times and places in a single perceptual act. True, we do perceive particulars as 
particulars of some kind-e.g., blue or courageous. We fit what we perceive into a conceptual matrix.!! But we do not perceive species. The act an agent chooses is a 
genuine particular, but it is placed in a rational context involving species and types. The agent deliberates and then decides to perform a certain type of act (which—as 
the word 'type' implies—is logically not yet particular, i.e., determinate in every respect), but the decision to perform a certain type of act is at the same time a decision 
to perform a particular act in a particular situation. The performed act is a genuine par- 
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ticular; and the ato®nor¢ involves both the grasp of morally relevant facts—which are themselves particulars—as well as a grasp of what, given the facts as thus 
perceived, is the right thing to do. 


One fundamental reason why the particulars of moral choice must be perceived non-inferentially rather than determined by rules is the need to break out of an infinite 
regress of interminable deliberation. We can go on deciding to decide to decide (on variously inevitably incomplete grounds), but at some point we must decide 
whether or not we will act. Aristotle is clearly aware of this point when he stresses that aio@notc;, If we are always to be deliberating, we shall have to go on to 


infinity" (1112b34-1113a2). 12 


The textual evidence, when interpreted in light of Aristotle's own remarks concerning the nature of practical science, is thus clear. Contra Cooper (but more in line 
with the Ross/Urmson Oxford translation) t4 oxata also refers to particulars. However, since this latter phrase also occasionally refers to ultimates at the "high" level 


of axiom choice, it can refer to universals as well as to ultimate particulars. 3 
Alodnots, "Euneipia, Nots: Perception, Experience, Intuition 


Alofyotc 


What undoubtedly frightens philosophers most about Aristotle's practical particularism as I have presented it thus far is that the strong emphasis on perceiving 
particulars seems sharply to diminish the role of reason in practical deliberation. Aristotle himself fuels this fear when he first mentions the term atofmots, 


On the other hand, how are we to square the "irrational" tenor of these passages with what Aristotle says later in Eth. Nic. 6.8, when he 
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states that ato®nors? | believe that he does, and my aim in the first part of this section is to lay it out clearly. 


The passage in 6.8 I have in mind is 1142a23-30, a section Cooper calls "one of the most difficult in the whole of the Ethics" (Cooper 1975, 33). Here Aristotle 
compares, in a notoriously cryptic manner, three types of @lo®mots which is nevertheless consistent with what is said about the "unreasoned" perception of moral 
particulars in Eth. Nic. 2 and 3. 


Aristotle states clearly that the sort of @to®ots mentioned earlier (b above). 14 Now there is an obvious sense in which practical ppOvur0s..) 


The most important part of this passage concerns the comparison between "mathematical" and practical “to@no1s, Many people have written on this comparison; in 
what follows I am indebted particularly to Cooper 
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and Engberg-Pedersen. What exactly is Aristotle driving at when he compares practical perception to the £6xatov only makes sense in certain contexts. We need to 
assume here that Aristotle has in mind some sort of geometrical problem where a triangular figure could play a pivotal role. Burnet's suggestion seems most plausible: 
the problem supposed is that of finding the area of a many-sided figure which, upon analysis, can be broken down into simpler figures which the geometer already 
understands. Once the geometer "sees" that the complex figure can be broken down into a series of triangles, he can begin to construct his proof. 


The kind of seeing implied in the passage is not simple visual perception (though this may definitely occur) but rather an intellectual hunch or awareness. ("Now I see it. 
Here is how to do this proof. Start with the triangle . .. .") One point Aristotle is trying to make about practical @to8nots which causes all the trouble. How can 
something be rational (ratio) which does not involve calculation by means of rules? 


Practical POVNO'S at the level of particular choice situations, an application which takes reasoning into uncharted—because not rule- governed—territory. 


However, Aristotle also asserts that what goes on in the geometry problem "is rather kotv), alo#mous How then do they differ? Engberg-Pedersen suggests that 
practical perception 
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(unlike mathematical) does not contain any actual visual perception at all— nothing analogous to seeing a triangle in the sand or on a piece of paper. 15 But this is 
unconvincing for two reasons. First, what is central to mathematical perception itself is intellectual awareness, not simple visual perception. (A blind mathematician 
could still "see" the triangle.) And second, it pushes Aristotle in too much of an anti-naturalist direction, by implying that none of the sense organs has an immediate 
contribution to make in practical perception. ("No empirical fact of the matter.") But Aristotle is not G. E. Moore, and the ability of the PPSvuwOS does "see what 
needs doing" more often than the rest of us, but what he seizes on in a particular situation is not usually as easy to isolate and examine as a triangle. Furthermore, we 
cannot generally construct proofs or tests to distinguish the "correct" moral choices from any number of plausible competitors, as we can in mathematics. 


I think now that the reasoning aspect of practical ato8nots js a "capacity for intuition," not in the sense that it is unlearned or purely instinctual (it clearly is not), but 
rather because it is a noninferential grasping. There is a clear distinction between the intuitive or noninferential aspect of practical deliberation and the principle- applying 
aspect, and to conflate them (perhaps out of philosophical distaste for intuition?) is a mistake. 


"Eurneipta 


Closely related to Aristotle's notion of practical PPSVNOS , to a much greater extent than other forms of knowledge, concerns particulars as its objects of investigation. 
These particulars, which must be perceived directly rather than arrived at through 
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inferential reasoning, become familiar only "from experience [6##@), they see aright." 


As the last quotation indicates, Aristotle occasionally seems to speak of tee, On my view, experience is a necessary but not sufficient condition for the attainment 
of practical wisdom. 


The "official" Aristotelian texts on %09NOts have different meanings in Aristotle's practical writings from those they have in his theoretical works. 16 


Some readers of Aristotle have claimed that practical t€x¥". For moral knowledge must be a kind of experience" (Gadamer 1975, 288). The earlier cited 1143b11- 
14 can of course be read as supporting this interpretation, and there are even a few other passages where experience seems to be given a higher epistemic status than 
knowledge: "With a view to action experience seems in no respect inferior to art, and we even see men of experience succeeding more than those who have theory 
without experience. The reason is that experience is knowledge of individuals, art of universals, and actions and productions are all concerned with the individual. . . . 
"(Metaph. 981a12-17; cf. Eth. Nic. 1141b16-18 and 6.12, on the alleged uselessness of practical wisdom). 
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But clearly one can "be experienced" in practical matters and still lack pxetextovuxys]" science (1094a26-27; cf. 6.8). This organizing knowledge of the good life is 
something which the mere man of experience lacks. 


For these three reasons then, we see why, as Burnet remarked, "no one can become a *4*ete@at, but—Gadamer to the contrary— a person may become experienced 
without necessarily attaining practical wisdom. 


Novs 


The second thesis of Aristotle's practical particularism is that moral agents cannot know particulars by inferential means, but only by intuition. In the final part of this 
section I wish to explore briefly that use of the term vous ; which refers to the immediate or noninferential grasp of particulars in practical deliberation. 
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yous (in the above mentioned sense of a non-inferential knowledge claim regarding particulars) occupies a central role in Aristotle's moral epistemology. 


Aristotle is sometimes accused of inconsistency in his epistemological uses of VOUS to refer to both the grasping of axioms as well as to particulars. Reason- giving must 
stop at some point, regardless of whether we are working "up" or "down" epistemologically. If asked why you believe A, you can point to B, and if B, to C, and so 
on. At some point, however, the only answer that can be given to such an incessant line of questioning is: "Look, it is self-evident. Do you not see it?" This infinite 
regress problem confronts us when we attempt to justify general principles by still more general principles ("working up"), as well as when we move from principles 
toward a specific choice in a specific situation ("working down"). Aristotle notes that the infinite regress occurs at the "high" level of universals at An. Post. 2.19, and 
he notes, as we saw earlier, that it is encountered again at the "low" level of particulars at Eth. Nic. 1113al-2: "If we are always to be deliberating, we shall have to go 
on to infinity." 


When Aristotle asserts that VoUs , he means two things: the practically wise man is able non-inferentially to grasp the particulars of action, and he is also able non- 
inferentially to grasp the first principles of practical philosophy. !7 But again, the former use is dominant in the practical writings, since here we are concerned with 
action, and action concerns particulars. The epistemic drive is primarily toward particulars in the practical sciences; toward universals in the theoretical. And the 
intuitive capacities Aristotle refers to when he employs VOUS in its epistemic senses are 
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not (Engberg- Pedersen to the contrary) "mysterious." He is simply pointing to two well established limits of inference, and asserting that VOUS. Practical wisdom also 
involves deliberation, which does entail inferential reasoning. 


Justifying Practical Particularism 


Atacertain point, the meanings of #8015 to men of practical wisdom (1143b13- 15). But despite the occasional confusion generated by Aristotle's casual use of 
terminology, the internal coherence of his practical particularism is clear. Indeed, when one considers the extent to which it dominates his discussions of practical 
science, it is difficult to understand why so many commentators have either ignored or distorted it. But internal coherency is one thing; justification another. What 
supporting reasons does Aristotle offer in defense of his practical particularism? In this last section I wish to look briefly at the major arguments he gives to support this 
position in moral epistemology. 


First of all, as I have stressed throughout this essay, it is his view that action is necessarily concerned with particulars. The indefinite and variable nature of the subject 
matter of practical science does not always lend itself to the "universals-biased" method of the theoretical sciences. Action does of course have its "regular" aspects, 
and povutocmust use different strategies here. 


Second, Aristotle frequently insists that it is the particular perceptions of the morally good man which set the standards for the rest of the moral community. The good 
man (l&kaotov]"(1 176a15-18; see also 1114b19, 1144a6-7, 1154a6, 1169a18, 34-36, 1169b13, 35, 1170a14-16). 
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A third Aristotelian argument for practical particularism is that in the field of action statements concerning particulars are more epistemologically trustworthy than are 
statements about universals: "For among statements about conduct those which are general apply more widely, but those which are particular are more true, since 
conduct has to do with ta Ka@’ éxaota" (Pol. 1286a21-22). 


Finally, a fourth argument Aristotle offers in defense of practical particularism is that cogent moral principles are themselves constructed only out of relevant and 
accurate situational perception of particulars. As we saw earlier, he holds that "universals are reached from VOUS" (1143b4-5). Trustworthy moral principles can 
generally only be found by a dialectical process which starts from particular moral judgments and builds upward. The practically wise man's intuition about what he 
should do in a particular situation is generalized into a maxim that applies to other agents in similar situations. 


It is beyond the scope of this essay to assess fully the merits and shortcomings of Aristotle's moral epistemology. My aim has been to articulate clearly what the 
position is, to demonstrate its deep textual roots, and to show how Aristotle supports it. But it is perhaps obvious by now that I find his position attractive. I shall 
conclude by simply asserting that Aristotle's practical particularism is a position within moral epistemology for which he provides strong arguments; that it is one which 
has important ramifications for longstanding debates concerning the nature of practical deliberation and the limits of the physical sciences; and that it therefore merits 
our continued attention. 


Notes 


1. Other contemporary philosophers from different traditions who have expressed similar views include Gadamer (1975, esp. 278-289) and Habermas (1971, esp. 
Appendix: 'Frankfurt Inaugural Address’). 


2. There is, however, a religious motive at work in the Aristotelian theoretical sciences which should not be underestimated. When humans use their VOUS, they 
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are exercising the divine spark within them: "But we must not follow those who advise us, being men, to think of human things, and, being mortal, of mortal things, 
but must, in so far as we can, make ourselves immortal, and strain every nerve to live in accordance with the best thing inus...." (Eth. Nic. 1177b31-34). 


3. For more on &*tomn and scientific knowledge, see Burnyeat 1981, 97139. Martha Nussbaum often emphasizes the "no fixity" aspect of Aristotelian practical 
science in her writings. See, e.g., 1986, chap. 10, and 1978, Essay 4. 


4. The rest of Aristotle's sentence reads: "as happens also in the art of medicine or of navigation." For many people today, medicine and navigation appear to be much 
more routinized activities than moral deliberation. Aristotle groups the three together because he believes that in each field agents must consider what is appropriate to 
the particular situation, and that routinized decision procedures will sometimes be of no help. Does this alleged similarity between the three disciplines undercut the 
distinction between the theoretical and practical sciences? I cannot address the question in sufficient detail here, but on my view, the answer is no. At the same time, 
there does seem to be a "practical" dimension to many of the theoretical sciences once one looks at the agent who must deliberate about what to do gua physician, 
navigator, and so on. The practical question: "What is to be done?" confronts many natural scientists and practitioners in the course of their own work. In medicine and 
navigation, there clearly will be specific cases where the agent involved will have to consider what is appropriate to the occasion, but where no decision procedure will 
settle the matter. This was true in Aristotle's era and remains true today. It seems also to be the case, however, that we today have at least convinced ourselves that 
we have discovered more workable decision procedures in medicine and navigation than we have in ethics. (Consider, e.g., the "expert systems" now being used to 
diagnose certain illnesses.) So there remains an important difference of degree between ethics and the other two disciplines, at least within contemporary western 
culture. 


5. Aristotle does state in the Eth. Nic that we deliberate "not about ends but about what is towards the end [%P°s t tn "is broad enough to accommodate 
deliberation about what is to count as the end, what are the constituent parts of the end-a type of deliberation that Aristotle plainly recognizes elsewhere. Aristotle's 
point is only that for any given piece of deliberation, there must be something that it is about, which is not up for question in that particular piece of deliberation. But 
within that piece of deliberation, I can ask both for means to that end and for a further specification of the end" (Nussbaum 1986, 297. See also Wiggins 1972, 201- 
240, and Cooper 1975, 19-22.) 


6. I would like to thank Martha Nussbaum for help on these linguistic points. 


7. E.g., Cat. 5b1-2, An. Post. 79a4-6, 97b28-31, Top. 105a13-16, Part. An. 644a29, b6-7. (See also Cooper 1975, 29, esp. nn. 31 and 32.) For more on the 
meaning of ta ka" ékaota in Aristotle's scientific works, see Fine. 1982. 
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8. Cooper 1975, 28-29. As the quotation indicates, Cooper's position is that ta ka6" ékaora refers to "low" rather than "high" species, viz., those species which are 
themselves closest to the particulars in question. My position, again, is that this phrase refers (in the practical writings) to genuine particulars, not to species—be they 
high or low. Only by translating Aristotle's language in this manner can we adequately capture his conception of practical knowledge. 


9. See Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B 4 on universality and a priori judgment; and A 646 = B 674, for the claim that ‘concepts of reason' such as pure earth, 
pure water, and so on are not derived from nature. 


10. The claim that what we perceive is always something located at a specific time and place might not seem to apply to all types of perception—viz., a mathematician 
who "sees" how to construct a proof, or a sculptor, who "sees" how to complete a given project. But these latter kinds of perception are somewhat metaphorical: they 
refer to cognitive awareness more than to mere visual perception. While moral perception also includes this cognitive dimension, it remains true that we cannot, in any 
literal sense, "perceive" a species. 


11. This is a source of much confusion. Aristotle's position is that the practically wise man perceives genuine particulars and perceives them with the aid of a rational 
context of deliberation. Both theses are necessary components of his position, but the former is not always given its due. For one attempt to give a more balanced 
account of both the 'proper sensibles' and the relevant kind-memberships of perception, see Nussbaum's discussion of ‘deliberative! Pavtacia in 1978, essay 5. 


12. Oddly enough, Cooper agrees (1975, 28n30) that here, but (on his view) nowhere else in the Eth. Nic., ta ka8’ éxaota "does refer to individuals." But why this 
lone occurrence? I see no reason to assume that Aristotle would allow such a singular reference of such a frequently used term without at least so indicating to his 
readers. 


13. For a different kind of criticism of Cooper's views on the role of particulars in practical deliberation which reaches a conclusion similar to mine, see Miller 1984, 
499-520. Miller defends what he calls an "action-terminating" interpretation against Cooper's "action-type terminating" interpretation, and in doing so he rightly 
advocates a strong role for the grasping of genuine particulars in practical deliberation. However, his account of moral particulars is subordinated to larger concerns 
about the practical syllogism and its role in practical rationality, concerns which, on my view, tend to fog the important issues. (My account, the reader will note, places 


no emphasis at all on the practical syllogism. This notion, I believe, is of more interest to commentators than it is to Aristotle.) 


It is also interesting to note here that Aquinas too, in his reading of Aristotle, argues in support of the necessity of grasping genuine particulars in practical 
reasoning. See, e.g., Summa Theologica 1-2, 57, 5, ad. 3; 97, 2, obj. 3. 


14. Commentators who take this approach include Jost 1976, 15-19, esp. 17, and Ando 1971, 204. 
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15. Engberg-Pedersen 1983, 207. But since he also holds that what is most important in mathematical perception is intellectual recognition rather than visual 
perception (206), his own interpretation seems self-contradictory on this point. Also relevant here is Baumrin 1968. 


16. One key difference is that in both the Metaph. and An. Post. discussions of tusepta, 
17. However, the practical vos than I believe is warranted. 


18. This essay has previously been published in Ancient Philosophy 6 (1986). I thank the editor for permission to reprint it here. 
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Aristotle on Reason, Practical Reason, and Living Well 


D. K. W. Modrak 


From the first line, the Nicomachean Ethics is about practical thinking, how we choose or should choose to act and to urge others to act. ! Any form of thought that 
requires the conceptualization of one or more actions is a type of practical thinking.” Thus the deliberations of a legislator, the scheming of a huckster, and the choices 
of a good woman are all instances of practical reason. In view of its importance, it is especially disturbing that Aristotle's account of practical thinking is open to the 
charge of inadequacy on two major fronts: (1) the cogency of his analysis of moral weakness; and (2) the absence of a genuine conceptual niche for phronesis,* 
whose work seems to be done by ethike* arete,* by euboulia, and by sophia. However, these misgivings will be assuaged if we interpret Aristotle's ethical doctrines 
in light of his conception of the cognitive life of a human being—as I shall argue we should. 


Since Aristotle's treatment of akrasia sheds considerable light on his conception of practical thinking, I shall begin with it. Socrates left his successors with a dilemma: 
either give up the project of a rationalistic ethics or deny the existence of moral weakness. The akratic agent fails to act according to his/her best judgment about which 
action to perform. Such behavior seems peculiarly irrational and presumably philosophers would have dismissed it long ago as a form of madness had it not been quite 
widespread among rational animals. Citing empirical evidence to the contrary, Aristotle rejects Socrates! view that akrasia is impossible, even though he agrees with 
Socrates that right reason issues in right actions. Aristotle's strategy is to establish the possibility of akrasia while at the same time retaining the kernel of truth in 
Socrates! argument-namely that knowledge of the universal is not dragged around by passion. According to Aristotle, akrasia involves a perceptual failure: the morally 


weak person fails to apply a general principle s/he accepts to the particular circumstances that provide the context for the incontinent action. The akratic agent 
resembles the geome- 
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try student who knows that the sum of the interior angles of a triangle is 180° but fails to realize that a given figure is a triangle and hence is ignorant of the sum of its 
angles, or the person who knows that mules are sterile and yet nevertheless has the momentary impression that a particular mule is pregnant (67a35-39). 


Viewed from the perspective of Aristotle's account of the relation between thought and perception, this line of analysis becomes more plausible. Apprehending a 
sensible particular as an instance of a universal is a constant feature of thinking. This feature is at the heart of Aristotle's claim that even the most abstract forms of 
reasoning are not possible without imagery (phantasmata). 3 In such cases the image presents a sensible particular that the thinker uses as an arbitrary example of the 
universal, the proper object of the thought.‘ In the case of perceptual judgment and practical reasoning, the apprehension of the sensible particular is at the center of 
the cognitive experience, and the particular is no longer treated indifferently as an arbitrary example of a universal feature but becomes instead the specific object of the 
judgment.5 Here the point of subsuming the particular under a given universal is not to enable the thinker to contemplate the universal but rather to enable her or him to 
categorize the particular. Classifying concrete objects provides the information needed for manipulating these objects in action and for understanding the world in 
which we live. Since every particular exemplifies a number of different universals, each standing in numerous relations to other universals, the failure to apprehend a 
particular object as an instance of a specific universal is easily explained (cf. 67a2630, 1142a20-22, 1147a5-7). Moreover, the complexity of the relations among 
universals also leaves room for further confusions, for instance, for perceiving that C, a honey dessert, is yellow and hence misperceiving C's flavor (cf. 425b4-5). 


Just as a perceiver may fail to bring her/his general knowledge to bear on a particular case, the akrates* may fail to respond in accordance with his/her moral 
principles. The akratic agent fails to recognize that his/her present situation falls under the appropriate universal and acts instead on the basis of another applicable 
universal (1147a24-b3). Aristotle supposes that the akrates with a sweet tooth holds two true beliefs, namely, "sweets should be avoided," and "sweets are pleasant 
to eat." S/he spies a dessert, concludes, "this is pleasant to eat," and promptly eats the dessert. Only later does s/he realize that the other principle also held in this 
instance. Because practical reasoning ultimately terminates in a judgment about what is to be done, its object is a particular embedded in a context supplied by the 
agent's character and intellect. In the case described the context consists in pleasant associations rather than moral principles. Since this context affirms the 
pleasurableness of the object, phantasia as the vehicle for plea- 
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surable sensations is the operative faculty instead of reason (433a10, 1150b28). By assimilating akrasia to a more general type of cognitive failure—the failure to 
recognize a particular as an instantiation of a specific universal—Aristotle preserves the intelligibility of akratic behavior. 


Unfortunately, Aristotle's explanation of akrasia seems at odds with his treatment of moral principles. Principles of conduct are not merely entertained; they are 
ingrained in one's character as a result of having performed the right actions with the right attitudes in the past. To know in this instance is to interpret one's situation in 
accordance with the principle. To meet this objection, Aristotle emphasizes the tenuous quality of the akratic agent's knowledge of the principle; just as a drunkard can 
quote philosophy without understanding, or a student can parrot his/her teacher, the akrates * espouses the principle (1 147a18-24). Now the explanation is 
threatened from another quarter: in what sense can the akrates be said to have knowledge at all? To the extent that Aristotle has an answer, it must turn on the 
difference between accepting a principle as true and having made it a part of oneself (cf. 1147a10-24). The more deeply a principle is ingrained in one's character, 
the less likely one is to fail to recognize its applications. 


Aristotle's detailed explanation of akrasia in 7.3 is tailored to fit the impetuous akrates who, confused by sensual desire, fails to put two and two together. 
Subsequently Aristotle mentions a type of akrates who deliberates (1151al-3, 1152a27-28), but presumably s/he reaches only an intermediate conclusion, since here 
too the difference between akrasia (of all types) and vice is drawn on the grounds that the akrates acts against choice (para prohairesin) (1151a8). The akrates 
might decide, for instance, that a type of grain should be eaten because it is a dry food, but fail to make the judgments necessary to implement this decision (cf. 
1147a5-7). Aristotle hypothesizes that the failure to perceive one's current situation in accordance with one's internalized values must ultimately be explained by appeal 
to a physiological state that causes one to lose the proper perspective (1145b31, 1151a3-5, 220). Just as in illness, we misperceive our environment—believing, for 
instance, that a crack on the wall is a dangerous animal—in states of sensual arousal or anger, we misperceive our circumstances (460b3-11). If we are akrateis, we 
are prone to such misperceptions. Here Aristotle again extends his analysis of perceptual error in general to akrasia. Since perception is a psychophysical state, 
disturbances in the body occasion perceptual mistakes (cf. 460b1 1-16). Thus Aristotle compares akrasia to bodily states that impair judgment such as sleep, 
drunkenness, and insanity (1147a14, b6-9, 1152a15; cf. 1151a3-5). 


Even though akrasia is a type of perceptual mistake, it is morally reprehensible.? The blameworthiness of an act, for Aristotle, is not decided solely by reference to its 
circumstances; the relevant question is whether the 
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agent might have had a different character and hence might have acted correctly (cf. 1114a4-7). The akratic agent through self-discipline might well have acquired the 
ability to withstand his/her sensual desires, such that when confronted with a sweet food, for instance, s/he did not become disoriented and fail to recognize which 
universal to subsume the food under. It is this failure for which the akrates * is blamed, not for succumbing to a temptation that given his/her character was in fact 
irresistible (cf. 1114a323). 


Aristotle concludes that Socrates was in a way correct. "For it is not in the presence of what is thought to be knowledge proper that the affection /akrasia/ arises nor 
it is this that is dragged about as a result of the affection but in that of perceptual knowledge" (1147b15-17). We may feel that Aristotle has gone too far down the 
Socratic path, that he too has preserved the intelligibility of akratic behavior by ignoring the paradigm case of akrasia. This is the case of the self-possessed agent who 
calmly says, "I know I shouldn't eat this dessert but I'm going to." Aristotle would presumably argue that the case has been misdescribed. Either the agent made the 
utterance under conditions analogous to the babblings of a drunk or what the agent actually said expressed a negative judgment not about this particular tasty morsel 
but about sweets in general. Because Aristotle does not allow the agent to actively hold conflicting beliefs about the immediate situation at the moment of action, some 
have charged that his account fails to establish that genuine moral weakness is possible. This criticism is misguided. Akrasia requires a conflict between judgments; 
however, this conflict can be between the akrates' hypothetical judgment about what one should do in such circumstances and his/her actual judgment under those 


circumstances.8 Aristotle acknowledges conflicts of this type (1145b30).? 


On my reading of Eth. Nic. 7.3, the akrates does not apply the appropriate universal to a specific object. Charles takes the opposite tack.!9 He believes that 
Aristotle allows the akratic agent to draw the conclusion that doing x is best. This conclusion is then ignored in favor of the conclusion that y is good. The akratic agent 
(Charles says) fails to appropriately accept the first conclusion due to his not bringing his motivational judgments in line with his valuational ones. There is little doubt 
that Aristotle's analysis turns in part on a gap between value judgments and motivation, for Aristotle claims that the akrates, unlike the akolastos (the self-indulgent 
individual), preserves the arche,* the moral principle that should issue in the right action (115 lall-19). There are, however, two serious drawbacks to Charles! 
development of this insight. First, 7.3 offers scant support for it1! Not only is there no suggestion that the akrates completes two practical syllogisms, but there is also 
no mention of a difference between types of 
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acceptance or between value and desire. The nature of practical first principles is such that a total split between valuational and motivational factors is not a possibility. 
What happens in the case of akrasia is a partial split occasioned by the akratic agent's tenuous hold on the principle and the subsumption of his/her particular 
circumstances under a competing desirability criterion. 


But you might object: Aristotle says that the akrates, * when he is in a state of passion, either does not have the last premise (teleutaia protasis) or has it in the sense 
in which a drunken man may utter the verses of Empedocles (1147b9- 12). If "teleutaia protasis" refers to the conclusion of the correct syllogism, then isn't this 
evidence that the akrates reaches two conclusions instead of one? It is not.!? Aristotle typically uses protasis for premise rather than conclusion, and this usage would 
cohere better with the rest of 7.3.13 Identifying the teleutaia protasis with the minor premise, however, does not solve all our problems. In the sweet food example, 
the akrates has the minor premise, namely, this food is sweet, which seems to figure in both the realized syllogism and the correct alternative.!4 Nevertheless, Aristotle 
might believe that in most real-life cases of practical reasoning, different middle terms are operative. For instance, the same food is dry and bitter. Were the akrates 
thinking clearly s/he would perceive the food's dryness, subsume it under the appropriate universal, and eat it; as it is, s/he responds to the premise, "this is bitter," and 
avoids the food. This also explains why Aristotle locates the mistake in the minor premise. How an agent initially classifies the particular will affect which additional 
universals it is subsumed under. Aristotle says that "this is sweet" is active (1147a33); that is, the predicate "sweet" occasions certain pleasurable sensations and thus 
prompts the agent to subsume the minor premise under the wrong major premise. In such cases, the agent's initial fix on the particular is "dragged about by passion" 
and s/he fails to respond to the particular in accordance with his/her principles. 


The relation between the agent's immediate circumstances and the universals applied to those circumstances provided the key to understanding Aristotle's solution to 
the problem of akrasia. The same relation is central to his account of phronesis:* 


Now all the states [of practical thought] converge, as might be expected, to the same point; for when we speak of judgment /gnome/* and understanding /sunesis] and practical 
wisdom /phronesis/* and reason [nous] we credit the same people with possessing judgment and reason and with having practical wisdom and understanding. For all these 


faculties deal with ultimates /ton* eschaton],* i.e., with particulars /ton kath' hekaston].§ (1143a25-28) 
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Phronesis * is the paradigm for practical thinking; it includes all of the laudatory aspects of the other forms, and it enables its possessor to live virtuously. Phronesis is 
the "eye of the soul" with which a virtuous person "sees" what should be done in a particular case (1144a30; cf. 1114b6-8, 1143b13). Just as a perceiver may have to 
take various steps to achieve a clear perception of a selected object (for instance, move closer to the object, remove objects obstructing the view, etc.), the 
phronimos may have to consider various strategies initially. Nonetheless, the recognition of the right strategy has the same immediacy as an act of sense perception.! 6 
The "seeing" of the phronimos is a more complex operation than seeing a color, and thus at 1142a26-29 Aristotle compares it to the perception of a common 
sensible—an object such as shape perceived through the joint activity of several sense modalities. When we perceive a particular triangular shape through the common 
sense, we apprehend that figure as an instantiation of the universal, triangularity; in much the same way phronesis* determines the right rule embodied in the morally 
correct action. Through phronesis, the agent apprehends the end as manifested in particular actions.17 Similarly when a phronimos recognizes that a particular 
performance is an act of courage, s/he apprehends the act as an instantiation of a universal principle prescribing courageous behavior.!8 


Since complexity and the subsumption of a sensible particular under a universal are features not only of the perception of common sensibles but also of the perception 
of incidental objects, one might wonder why Aristotle chooses to compare phronesis only with the former. Common sensibles are perceived in themselves (kath' 
hauta),; incidental sensibles are not (4184811). Two persons with the same perceptual equipment perceiving the same object under the same conditions will have the 
same perception in the case of a kath' hauto object but need not in the case of an incidental (kata sumbebekos)* object. A person approaches us; you see the son 
of Cleon while I see a dreadful bore, but we both perceive a white shape. Aristotle believes that one's moral character will be reflected in one's moral perceptions; it is 
no more a happy coincidence that the phronimos "sees" what should be done and other phronimoi agree than that normal percipients agree about colors and shapes 
under standard conditions. 


Aristotle's grounds for assimilating practical thinking to a kind of moral perception are several. Elsewhere he uses the distinction between particular and universal to 
differentiate between perception and abstract reasoning, and thus he associates practical thinking with a kind of perception. In addition, all thinking is closely 
connected with perception. Thinking depends upon imagery. Even the most abstract objects are thought in images (phantasmata) that function as sensuous contents 


aisthemata* ) for noetic activity.19 Thus a certain type of perceptual activity, namely phantasia, 
percep y Pp 
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serves as the substratum for thinking in general. Practical thinking is even more closely related to perceptual activity because it is directed upon concrete particulars 
that are the objects of perception. According to the explanatory model for perception and thought developed in the De Anima the cognitive object determines the 
character of the cognitive activity. 2° In the case of practical thinking, the object as represented determines the character of the thought and the corresponding action. 
The representation of a dessert as sweet and delightful determines the character of the akrates* ' cognition and behavior; the representation of the same dessert as 
sweet and harmful determines the character of the sophron’‘s* thought and action. 


The perceptual character of phronesis* causes Aristotle to compare phronesis to theoretical nous, which apprehends the basic principles (primitive propositions) of a 
science. Both faculties are concerned with the expression of the universal in the particular; nous arrives at its objects through the apprehension of particular cases 
(88a4-8, 100a14-b15, 1143a35-b6), and phronesis apprehends its objects as instantiations of universals. They differ in that the objects of nous provide the upper 
limit in terms of generality whereas the objects of phronesis are ultimate particulars, specific actions to be performed in unique situations (433a14-17). 


The account of phronesis seems fairly straightforward until we begin to consider phronesis in relation to moral virtue and the lesser intellectual virtue, euboulia. To 
make a niche for phronesis in relation to the former, Aristotle stresses both the role of phronesis in determining the standard by which means are chosen and its role in 
choosing the means to ends fixed by moral virtue. This is already problematic, and the difficulty is compounded when he defines euboulia as correctness in 
deliberation about means to an end apprehended by phronesis. Is there an interpretative strategy that would allow Aristotle to maintain all three positions without 
inconsistency? 


Phronesis is necessary for moral virtue, and virtue is necessary for phronesis (Eth. Nic. 6.12). Some of Aristotle's remarks suggest a quite uncomplicated 
connection—virtue provides the end and phronesis apprehends the means to that end (1144a6-9). The virtuous person seeks in his/her actions to achieve a mean 
between extremes of passion. Since passions do not respond immediately to argument, virtue is acquired through a process of conditioning (1103b6-25). If we 
consistently avoid overeating, we come in time to desire only appropriate amounts of food. This desire is constitutive of temperance. During the early developmental 
stage, the foundation for virtue can be acquired through training provided by persons possessing phronesis, but mature virtue involves the autonomous choice of right 
actions. Deciding what and how much to eat on any given occasion requires moral insight as well as the general desire to be temperate. On the other hand, the ability 
to recognize through phronesis which amount is appropri- 
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ate needs the context determined by the desire to be temperate. "This is why we call sophrosune * (temperance) by this name, we imply that it preserves (sozousan)* 
one's phronesis* " (1140b11-12). 


This tidy picture becomes more complicated when we look at other parts of the story. By definition, moral virtue is a disposition to choose the mean relative to oneself 
determined by the principle (logos) which the phronimos would use (1107al). Virtue is a hexis that issues in right actions performed at the right time in the right way. 
These actions are chosen for their own sake; they embody a mean between extremes of appetites or passions; they are the same in character as the actions that an 
agent must perform to acquire moral virtue. In the choice of a virtuous action, both deliberation and desire play a role; the agent acts in accordance with both his/her 
values and wants. What then is the /ogos determined by phronesis? The easiest answer is: the standard which defines the virtue in question. The objective standard in 
the case of courage—the mean between cowardice and rashness—is the recognition that under certain circumstances one ought to be willing to die for one's city-state 
(1115a25-35). The drawback to this answer is that a person might behave rashly who possessed this /ogos. Such a person would construe "certain circumstances" 
too broadly. The gap between general principles and particular circumstances motivates Aristotle to posit a distinctly practical form of reason (1141b14-21). Perhaps, 
then, the /ogos just is the mean between extremes in this context. If'so, the definition becomes redundant-—"to choose the mean as determined by the mean." A 
compromise between the two seems to be the best answer: the /ogos is the application of the correct general principle to the concrete situation. The standard for the 
courageous act on the battlefield is not the completely general and hence qualified standard, but rather the prescriptive principle, one ought to risk one's life for one's 
city-state.2! There are many circumstances in which this principle is not appropriate. The special skill of the phronimos is the ability to recognize when the prescriptive 
principle should be put into play and when it should not. 


In comparing phronesis to euboulia, Aristotle associates phronesis with the end, and similar considerations seem to motivate the claim that the akrates* might be 
clever but not practically wise. Euboulia is the ability to deliberate well about the proper means to a good end. To reflect on the means to an end, one must in some 
sense consider the end. The difference between phronesis and euboulia must turn on the difference between apprehending an end and subsuming it under some 
broader objective. One might, for example, exhibit euboulia in determining how best to hold one's battle position but phronesis in deciding to do this in order to 
behave courageously. The akrates by contrast fails to subsume his immediate ends under the appropriate moral principle. Hence the akrates lacks phronesis. He 
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might, nevertheless, be quite good at selecting effective means to his immediate ends (1142b18-20). 


At this point, Aristotle seems to have two lines on phronesis. * One establishes that phronesis is the source of the moral prescriptions that are exhibited in the virtuous 
person's actions (1143a8-10). The other identifies phronesis with the ability to recognize which actions will satisfy the virtuous person's ends. Although each position 
is coherent and provides the basis for distinguishing between phronesis and the other moral and intellectual virtues, the fit between the two remains problematic. If 
Aristotle has an answer, it must turn on construing the notions of end and means in a way that allows both phronesis and virtue to be involved in the determination of 
both the end and the chosen means. In the case of ends, this is relatively easy. Reason unaided by desire cannot bring about action (433a23-30); unless the agent 
wants to be courageous or has some other goal requiring courageous action, s/he will not behave courageously. Wants can be informed by reason but they are at the 
core non-rational and respond to conditioning rather than argument. Courage is the state that results from conditioning the emotional capacity for fear. Together virtue 
and phronesis fix the end; the former by providing the emotional basis for adopting an end, and the latter by conceptualizing it. The first premise of a practical 
syllogism expresses the content of the cognitive component of a practical principle while the motivational component determines its mode of apprehension.22 When an 
agent considers the moral principle, "one ought to risk one's life for one's city," s/he may do any one of the following: (a) merely entertain the thought as the akrates* 
might; (b) have the thought and reject the principle as the coward might; or (c) fully accept the principle both intellectually and emotionally as the courageous person 
does. Similarly, in the case of means, the apprehension of a particular strategy as the way to achieve a virtuous end is as much a function of the agent's character as of 
his/her beliefs. Included among the akratic agent's beliefs is the moral principle that should issue in the right action. But the principle is not put into play because the 
appetitive/emotional state of the agent is inhospitable to its application. In contrast, the sophron’‘s* character insures that his desires will not obscure his principles. 


In Eth. Nic. 6.12, Aristotle ponders, what good will wisdom (sophia) do us if phronesis is sufficient for eudaimonia (happiness) and conversely if wisdom is 
sufficient of what use will phronesis be? In book 10, he compounds the problem by suggesting that sophia is sufficient. This prompts the question: can we by 
appealing to Aristotle's conception of thinking find support for an inclusive conception of the final good where both sophia and phronesis have a role to play? Part of 
the answer may lie in features shared 
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by both theoretical and practical nous. In both cases, sensuous contents of particulars are manipulated by the thinker in a way that yields a universal instantiated by the 
particular. The direction of the thought is different insofar as the particulars serve solely as the means to the universal in theoretical thinking but remain at the center of 
the cognition in practical thinking. Moreover, the ability to move from particular cases to universals is essential to both. On the one hand, all objects of knowledge are 
derived from particulars. 23 On the other, phronesis* as exercised by the legislator is often realized in quite general principles. Since thinking about more difficult 
objects enables one to think even more clearly about other objects (429b3-4), the person possessing sophia will be especially well equipped to think about practical 
questions.24 Yet at best this only establishes that the possession of sophia will benefit the phronimos, not the converse. 


We are troubled by the potential for conflict between practical and intellectual virtue as ultimate ends; Aristotle is more sanguine. His serenity on this score may 
ultimately derive from his conception of human beings. The De Anima's account of the psuche* (soul) envisages the joint activity of the perceptual, appetitive, and 
noetic faculties, and this provides the theoretical foundation needed for an inclusive conception of human excellence. The model of integrated psychological functions is 
prominent in the analysis of action. "These two then appear to be the sources of movement, appetite and mind (nous), if one supposes that imagination is a kind of 
thought (noesin)* " (433a10-11). Every voluntary movement of an animal of any sort has a cognitive component, the presentation through sense or intellect of a 
putative object of desire, and a motivational component, the active desire to pursue or avoid the object presented.25 The convergence of cognitive and motivational 
objects is, in the case of humans, typically the convergence of rational and appetitive faculties. This is why Aristotle includes both in the description of virtue. 
Moreover, since action based on deliberation is typical of human beings, the intellectual virtues will be as necessary for right action as the moral ones. Even though in 
action contexts the employment of practical nous will be far more important than that of theoretical nous, in view of the similarities among noetic activities, Aristotle 
quite naturally assumes that people who exhibit one type of nous are likely to possess the other as well (1143a25-28). 


Rationality distinguishes human life from other forms of animal life; yet rationality is dependent upon the perceptual faculty for its objects. "Since seemingly nothing 
exists separate from sensible magnitudes, the objects of thought (noeta)* are in the sensible forms, both abstract objects and the states and affections of sensible 
things" (432a4-6). In addition, a perceptual power, imagination, is the source of the images that serve as the material substrata for thoughts. Because it is dependent 
upon the perceptual 
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faculty, the rational faculty is indirectly dependent upon the body; the perceptual faculty, on the other hand, is exercised through bodily organs and hence is directly 
dependent on the nutritive faculty. The exercise of a human mind differs in several important particulars from that of a disembodied mind. Consequently, the fit between 
Aristotle's psychology and an account of human flourishing that identified human excellence with the superior function of the most abstract form of reasoning could 
scarcely be worse. 


Nevertheless, we seem to find a peculiarly intellectualist conception of human life at the end of the Nicomachean Ethics. Consider, for example, (a) the identification 
of the person with the power of thought (to dianoetikon; to nooun) in Eth. Nic. 9.4 and 10.7; 2° or (b) the identification of the highest virtue with contemplation in 
Eth. Nic. 10.7-8. With respect to (a) it is worth noting that the person is identified not with the capacity for contemplation per se but rather with the faculty for 
thought. The activities of the latter include practical thinking as well as contemplation, and thus excellence in the exercise of this faculty will consist in all forms of 
intellectual virtue.27 Since phronesis* requires moral virtue, an inclusive conception of eudaimonia would seem to follow from the identification of the person with 
his/her rational faculty. In addition, in Eth. Nic. 9.9, human life is described as essentially the activity of perceiving or thinking, and the reflective awareness of self is the 
consciousness of these activities (1170a16-bl). This represents a further broadening of the conception of the distinctly human core capacities to include all forms of 
cognition. 


By contrast the conception of eudaimonia in Eth. Nic. 10.7-8 seems to be irredeemably intellectualist. Even though Aristotle calls the virtue of the composite human 
being "human virtue" and contemplation "god-like," he nevertheless urges us to strain every muscle to live as much like gods as possible.28 Eudaimonia realized 
through contemplation is perfect and separate.”9 Certain features of Aristotle's account, however, mitigate against a radical separation of contemplation from other 
forms of virtue. The life of contemplation requires the necessities of life (1177a30) and to this extent would require at least some of the moral virtues. Even though one 
can exercise sophia while living alone, living among other scholars facilitates its use (1177bl). Living in a community with others requires phronesis and the moral 
virtues. Finally, unlike the gods we are not able to engage in contemplation continuously; hence at times even the wisest among us can only achieve secondary 
eudaimonia, "the life expressing the other virtue," namely, moral virtue, for which phronesis is needed. In short, there is an inclusive conception of human excellence 
at work here too, but it is one that countenances a hierarchical ordering of faculties and virtues. Thinking in its most excellent form will not be practical. 
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Appealing to the difference between conceptual and practical possibility may enable us to explain Aristotle's ambiguous stance with respect to the importance of moral 
virtue to human happiness. There is no conceptual bar to a person's possessing theoretical excellence without phronesis. * The objects of sophia are not derived from 
the objects of phronesis nor does the activity of contemplation require moral virtue. The practical requirements of human life, however, are such that the possession of 
sophia requires a properly functioning soul and the latter requires phronesis. The choice between acting virtuously or exercising sophia without regard to the moral 
consequences of doing so will fall under the purview of phronesis, because the decision is a practical one;3® consequently the person who possesses both practical 
and theoretical nous will make the morally correct decision in the case where one type of end conflicts with the other. The theoretical requirements of the life of 
phronesis and the practical and psychological requirements of the life of contemplation have the consequence that the life of an actual eudaimon,* philosopher or 
statesman, would be a mixed life. 


Notes 


1. I would like to thank members of the audience both at a philosophy department colloquium at Columbia University and at the December 1986 S.A.G.P meeting for 
helpful comments on earlier versions of this paper. 


2. Luse "action" both for a plan of action existing as the object of an agent's thought and for an observable performance in the physical world. 
3. 427b16, 431a15, 432a8, 449b31, 1378b9. 
4. See Modrak 1987, chaps. 5 and 7. 


5. A biologist might employ an image of Socrates to theorize about the nature of rational, two-footed animals; a juror at Socrates' trial might employ a universal 
description of humans to theorize about Socrates. 


6. The akrates* retains the principle among his/her beliefs and thus preserves the arche* unlike the akolastos who rejects the principle as false (115 lall-19; cf. 
1140b16-19). 


7. Ordinarily perceptual mistakes are not blameworthy because the perceiver's character does not play an important causal role. To the extent that one's character 
causes one to misperceive, to that extent one is morally responsible for the mistake (cf. 1114a17-30). 


8. Suppose the agent believes that one should not eat sweets, then s/he will also make hypothetical judgments about the future of the form, "I should not eat 
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dessert tonight." This judgment and the judgment made at the moment of eating the dessert, namely, "I should eat this now" are incompatible. 


9. Eth. Eud. 2.8 raises a series of puzzles about the voluntariness of incontinence and continence, all of which are engendered by the recognition that in both instances 
reason and rational desire conflict with sensual desire and the agent's action accords with one or the other but not both. 


10. D. Charles 1984, chaps. 3 and 4. 


11. Later at 1151al-3, a type of akrates * who deliberates is mentioned, but nowhere does Aristotle suggest that this deliberation issues in a decision to act. The 
practical syllogism as described in Eth. Nic. 7.3 issues immediately in action (1147a26-31) and thus were the akrates to draw the right conclusion, s/he would act 
accordingly, nor does the De Motu Animalium's account of action leave room for an agent's failing to act on the conclusion of a completed practical syllogism. At 
1147434 Aristotle refers to an opinion that tells the akrates to flee this (touto); however, given the context the opinion in question is the universal judgment that 
implicitly contains this proscription. 


12. Cf. J. Owens 1985. 


13. Teleutaia protasis is traditionally rendered minor premise. See, e.g., A. Grant 1885, 207-08; H. Joachim 1951, 229. N. Dahl 1984, 206-07, argues that 
teleutaia protasis means "last proposition." This proposition expresses the akrates' recognition of what he ought to do, but since the conclusion of a practical 
syllogism is an action, this proposition is not the conclusion of the syllogism of reason. The objection to this reading is that had Aristotle wanted to indicate a belief that 
was not, properly speaking, a part of the syllogism, he would not have used syllogistic terminology. 


14. J. M. Cooper 1975, 49-50, argues that the major premise forbidding us to act mentions some type of sweet instead of sweet simpliciter and hence our problem 
does not arise. Although this solution is ingenious, | favor the traditional interpretation, because in a context where Aristotle is discussing an alternative major premise it 
seems unlikely that a change in the major term would be passed over in silence. 


15. In the Nicomachean Ethics and elsewhere, Aristotle takes the apprehension of individuals (ta hekasta) to be the distinguishing mark of the perceptual faculty 
(81b6, b24; 86a29, 189a7, 417b22, 1109b23, 1142a27, 1147426). 


16. See Modrak 1976. 
17. An action manifests or exemplifies a principle of conduct if it accords with that principle. 


18. To use Irwin's (1985a) translation of kata ton orthon logon: the morally correct action "expresses the right rule." 
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19. 427b16, 431a15, 432a9, 449b31, 1378b9. 

20. De An. 3.4, 6-8. See also Modrak 1987, chap. 5. 

21. Cf. Aristotle's formulation of the major premises of the practical syllogisms in Eth. Nic. 7.3 and De Motu An. 7. See also Anscombe 1957, 1966, 57-63. 
22. See Modrak 1976. 

23. An. Post. 1.18, 2.19; Metaph. 1.1; De An. 3.8. 


24. Granted, in practical contexts Aristotle sometimes compares the person who has theory but no practical experience unfavorably to the person having experience 
but lacking theoretical knowledge (1141 b 17-21). In these examples, however, the knowledge in question is quite specialized. Sophia is the highest virtue precisely 
because it is the most comprehensive form of knowledge; hence Aristotle does not believe that a person lacking in years and experience could possess sophia 
(1142a16-19). 


25. De An. 3.9-11; De Motu An. 6-7. 
26. 1166a18, 23; cf. 1178a2-7. 


27. Even in 10.8, the contrast is drawn between the life of reason and the life of moral virtue not between two types of intellectual virtue (sophia and phronesis) * 
(1178a8-b8). 


28. More precisely, Aristotle instructs us to make ourselves immortal to the fullest extent possible (1177b34). By framing the objective in terms that rule out its 
achievement, Aristotle calls attention to human limitations. 


29. 1178a23: kechorismene* ; 1177a18: teleia. 


30. In this case, phronesis is not giving orders to sophia—a situation which Aristotle would find unsatisfactory (1143b33-35)—-simply exercising jurisdiction over its 
own sphere. Cf. 1145a10-12. 
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Aristotelian Deliberation Is Not Of Ends 
Thomas M. Tuozzo 


Scholars have long sought to determine Aristotle's position on a question that was first sharply formulated and made a central problem of ethical theory in the 


eighteenth century: are moral first principles set by reason or by non-rational desires? ! In Aristotle's philosophy, roughly speaking, we may say that the "first 
principles" of an agent's actions are the general ends the agent pursues for their own sake. All such ends are pursued also for the sake of eudaimonia, the highest 
good. Some of these are pursued for the sake of others of them; those that are not, but are pursued only for their own sake and for the sake of eudaimonia, make up 
the agent's conception of eudaimonia and may be called "ultimate ends." Moral first principles, then, are the ultimate ends of the morally virtuous person; taken 


together, they constitute the normative conception of eudaimonia.? In Aristotelian terms, accordingly, the eighteenth-century question becomes: Is the moral 
conception of eudaimonia, are the ultimate ends of a morally virtuous agent, set by reason? or is it (are they) set by non-rational desires? 


A number of Aristotelian passages? that assign the correctness of the moral person's ends to moral virtue, a condition (hexis) of the desiderative part of the soul, have 


been cited to show that Aristotle, like Hume, endorses the second of these two possibilities.4 Other passages,> in which Aristotle attributes the conception or 
perception of moral ends to phronesis,* a condition of the rational part of the soul, have been thought to show that Aristotle held that moral first principles are set by 


reason.® To say that moral first principles are "set by reason" is ambiguous, however, and covers (at least) three different cases: those according to which phronesis 
(a) cognizes what moral first principle the agent should act on in a particular situation,’ (b) intuits general moral first principles as the ultimate ends the agent should 
pursue during his or her life, or (c) is capable of producing a discursive argument justifying moral first principles as the ultimate ends of a rational agent. Although 


Aristotle explicitly states that there can be no discursive argument (logos) for first principles (theoretical or moral)? many different attempts have been made to find a 
doctrine of discursive justification of moral (and theoretical) first principles in Aristotle. Dialectic has 
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been elevated to a justificatory mode of argumentation for both sorts of first principles. ! As concerns moral first principles in particular, attention has turned to a 
specifically practical form of discursive reasoning that Aristotle recognizes, namely, deliberation. The claim has been made that for Aristotle the general moral ends that 


constitute the normative conception of eudaimonia can be justified by deliberative reasoning.!! It is my aim in this paper, by a careful examination of the textual 
evidence, to show the untenability of this claim. 


In rejecting this quasi-Kantian interpretation of the role of reason in establishing moral first principles I am not endorsing the quasi- Humean interpretation it has arisen 
to oppose.!2 Instead, I wish to suggest (without providing a full defense of the suggestion) that reason cognizes moral first principles (i.e., general moral ends) in much 
the same way it cognizes theoretical first principles, indeed any universals!3 at all: through epagoge* from experience, an epagoge which is the activity of the psychic 
hexis of nous. While a full discussion of this suggestion is beyond the scope of this paper, in closing I shall discuss it in outline and bring forward a few considerations 
in its favor. 


Now to deliberation. Deliberation plays an important role in Aristotle's ethical theory: it is the discursive reasoning that is involved in a choice (prohairesis), and choice 
is, apparently, a necessary part of every fullfledged moral act.!4 Moral virtue itself is said to be a "disposition to choose" (hexis prohairetike* : Eth. Nic. 1106b36, 
1139a23, Eth. Eud 1227b8; compare Eth. Nic. 1106a3). But deliberation, as a form of reasoning, is not the province of the moral virtues, but, in the virtuous person, 


is an activity of practical wisdom (phronesis).*15 That activity takes some end to be achieved as its starting point, and investigates ways to achieve it, given the agent's 
present circumstances. Deliberation continues until either the deliberator discovers some way to achieve the end that lies within his power, or until it appears that no 


such way does lie in his power. In the former case, the deliberator acts at once.!6 


A tension has sometimes been felt between this account of deliberation and Aristotle's doctrine that full-fledged moral actions are chosen for their own sake (Eth. Nic. 


1105a32). How can such actions also be chosen for the sake of some end, as the account of deliberation implies?!7 A number of writers have pointed out that the 
Aristotelian phrase ta pros to telos (paraphrased above by "ways to achieve the end") does not refer solely to purely "instrumental" means to an end, but includes 


closer "specifications" of a general end.!8 So, for example, I may choose (after deliberation) to retreat slowly as a way to be courageous on some occasion, and, 
precisely because retreating slowly is being courageous in this situation, I can be said to choose the action for its own sake.!9 
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The foregoing proposal seems to be to be correct, and a useful elucidation of Aristotle's conception of deliberation. But this corrected notion of deliberation has been 
used to argue for the further point that deliberation can in fact establish general ends. The argument runs as follows: Aristotle holds that there is, in some sense, one 
end for the sake of which we pursue 2° all of our other general ends, namely, eudaimonia. If one function of deliberation is to specify more closely a general end, then 
deliberation should be able to produce justifications of our general moral ends as specifications of eudaimonia. (Deliberations would also, on this account, produce 


"instrumental" justifications of general ends pursued for the sake of our moral ends-e.g., wealth.2! ) On this view deliberation would be a sort of discursive reasoning 
22 


that could determine the content of all our general ends by establishing their relations to eudaimonia. 
Further apparent support for this interpretation comes from the "architectonic" aspect of phronesis.* Phronesis* and politike* are the same condition of the soul, 
Aristotle tells us, and differ only in that the former is the name for this condition when it is concerned with the life of the individual, the latter, when it is concerned with 
that of the city as a whole (Eth. Nic. 1141b23-33, Eth. Eud. 1218b12-16). In the case of both phronesis and politike Aristotle distinguishes two elements or 
aspects, the "architectonic" and what Aristotle calls the "practical" or "deliberative" aspect (Eth. Nic. 1141b14-16, 21-28). The architectonic function of politike is 
perhaps most clearly stated at Eth. Nic. 1094a27-b7: 


[The highest good] would seem to belong to the most authoritative art and that which is most truly the master art /malista architektonikes].* And politike is obviously of this 
nature; for it is this that ordains which of the sciences should be studied in a state, and which each class of citizens should learn and up to what point. . . [S]ince politike uses the 
rest of the sciences concerned with action and since, again, it legislates /nomothetouses/]* as to what we are to do and what we are to abstain from, the end of this science must 
include those of the others, so that this end must be the human good. For even if the end is the same for an individual and for a state. . . (Revised Oxford Translation [ROT], 
modified) 


Now at Eth. Nic. 1140a25-28 Aristotle tells us that "it seems to be a mark of the person of practical wisdom to be able to deliberate well about what is good and 
advantageous for himself. . . [i.e.,] about what kinds [of good things] conduce to living well in general."23 It would appear that this is just the sort of reasoning that 
would be involved in the architectonic function of determining the content of our general ends, both moral and non-moral. It would follow, then, that deliberation is a 
process of discursive reasoning by 
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which we can determine, and justify, the various moral ends that constitute the normative conception of eudaimonia, as well as the ends that are valuable for its sake 
without being parts of it. 24 


I do not think that these arguments are successful. Before I offer my reasons, it may be interesting to survey briefly the role such a conception of deliberation has 
played in recent interpretations of Aristotle's ethics. For T. Irwin, deliberation assumes a role in some ways comparable to that of practical reason in Kant's 
philosophy. Since all ends can be determined by rational argument (i.e., deliberation), arguments in favor of the virtuous life can be given, the cogency of which all 
rational agents, as such, must acknowledge.25 Furthermore, because for Irwin the ultimate general end of which our general moral ends are specifications, 
eudaimonia, has no determinate content independent of these specifications, the deliberative specification of eudaimonia must take the form of a reflection on our 
predeliberative ends, an adjustment and integration® of these into "some overall systematic structure of ends, the final good."27 The pre-deliberative ends are 
evidently non-moral; the "systematic structure of ends" is informed by moral values.28 M. Nussbaum also holds that the deliberation that produces specifications of 
eudaimonia and which for her, too, is a reflection on ends and their interrelations, presupposes no commitment to any specific moral ends.29 In her recent work she 
has minimized the integrating aspect of deliberation, which virtually becomes the inquiry, with regard to each of our ends, whether it truly has intrinsic value.?9 J. 
Cooper holds that Aristotle recognizes two ways of determining moral ends: both a justification of moral ends through a rational, dialectical integration of nonmoral 
ends?! and a deliberative clarification of an ultimately intuited moral conception of eudaimonia.3? In spite of their differences these writers share a belief that 
deliberation can investigate, support, and modify our highest moral ends; all but Cooper hold that it can justify those ends. These views of Aristotelian deliberation are, 
I think, wrong. The "specifications of ends" which deliberation can perform is limited, as I hope to show, to determining how to act in a particular situation so as to 
achieve one's immediate end. It is never concerned with fleshing out one's general conception of one's ends.33 


I now proceed to an examination of the textual evidence cited in support of, and other passages relevant to, the view that deliberation can determine general ends. 
These passages fall into four groups: (I) those that refer to a plurality of general ends falling under the highest end, eudaimonia; (ID) those that are alleged to contain a 
description of a deliberative specification that establishes a general end; (III) those that are alleged explicitly to affirm that phronesis* in its deliberative aspect is 
concerned with establishing general ends; and (IV) those where phronesis is said more gen- 
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erally to be "of the end." Group I (Pol. 1325b16, 1338b2-4, Eth. Nic. 1144a3ff.) 34 can be dismissed, as these passages make no assertion about how our plurality 
of ends is established. The rest will require discussion. 


Group IT 


The most important passage adduced as an example of deliberation establishing a general end is Metaph. 7.7, 1032a32-1033al.35 In this passage Aristotle twice 
describes a physician's deliberations: 


The healthy subject, then, is produced as the result of the following train of thought: since this /todi/ is health, if the subject is to be healthy this /todi/ must first be present, e.g., 
a uniform state of body, and if this /touto] is to be present, there must be heat; and the physician goes on thinking thus until he brings the matter to a final step which he himself 
can take. (1032b6-9) . . .Of productions and movements one part is called thinking and the other making—that which proceeds from the starting point and the form is thinking, and 
that which proceeds from the final step of the thinking is making. And each of the intermediate steps is taken in the same way. I mean, for instance, if the subject is to be healthy 
his bodily state must be made uniform. What then does being uniform imply? This /todi/, and this /touto] will be present if he is made warm. What does this /touto] imply? This 
[todi]. And this [todi] is present potentially; and this /touto] is immediately in the physician's power. (b15-21) . .. Warmth in the body, then, is either a part of health or is 
followed (either directly or through several intermediate steps) by something which is part of health. (b26-28) (ROT, modified) 


Here the fact that the physician focuses on "warmth" in the middle of his reasoning, and that warmth is said to be (possibly) a part of health, has been taken as 
evidence that deliberation can produce more specific, though still general, accounts of general ends. But what must be noted in this passage is that the physician's 
reasoning is directed towards the therapy he is to administer to the patient here and now. The physician does not here "establish" that warmth (or uniform state of 
body) is a part (or the whole) of health, but rather determines in what way the patient's actual condition deviates from health. The passage describes the physician's 
application of his general knowledge of health to the particular case. The doctor does not start by detailing his conception of health and what conduces to it until he 


36 


arrives at something that happens to coincide with something in his present power;?° every step of his reasoning is guided by perception,37 as the use of the deictic 


todi at every step shows.38 The doctor asks himself what is missing from this person's health,39 and discovers it to be a uniform state; h 
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asks what is missing that could restore this person's uniform state, and discovers it to be heat. (In another case it might be moisture.) There is no implication in the 
passage that such deliberation adds anything to the physician's general knowledge of health. 4° 


Group HI 


I now turn to those passages where, it is said, Aristotle explicitly says that the phronimos determines his general ends by means of deliberation. There are only two 
passages where this claim can be plausibly made: Rh. 1366b20-224! and Eth. Nic. 1140a25-31.42 The Revised Oxford Translation of the first of these passages 
seems unambiguously to support the claim I dispute, but cannot, I think, be defended as a translation of the Greek.43 We must rather decide which of two more 
plausible translations of this passage offered by scholars is correct. 


A. Practical wisdom is a virtue of reasoning which enables people to deliberate well about the good and bad things that were mentioned in connection with 


eudaimonia.*4 


B. Practical wisdom . . . enables people to deliberate well about the above-mentioned good and bad things with a view to their eudaimonia.45 

The words that have given rise to these divergent translations are: eu bouleuesthai. . . peri agathon* kai kakon* ton* eire* menon eis eudaimonian; the question 
is whether eis eudaimonian is to be taken with eiremenon (A) or bouleuesthai (B). Translation B would perhaps support the claim that Aristotle recognizes a 
deliberation of general ends; considerations of word order, syntax, and context, however, tell decisively in favor of translation A. The use of eis to mean "in connection 
with" is so regular, and the construction with the adjacent eirememon so natural, that these are strong prima facie grounds for translation A. The construction 
bouleuesthai eis X, on the other hand, is not attested in LSJ or Bonitz. Furthermore, on translation B the reference of eiremenon becomes vague. One might suppose 
that it refers to the good and bad things Aristotle has just discussed, namely, the virtues and vices; indeed, such a reference would best support the claim that in this 
passage Aristotle recognizes a deliberation establishing general moral ends. But it would. I think, be very odd for Aristotle to use the expression agatha kai kaka, 


rather than aretai kai kakiai, if he had in mind only the virtues and vices, and I know of no other passage where he does so. If the reference is to some larger class of 


goods, however, there is on translation B no clear indication what it comprises.46 
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No such problems arise on translation A. The phrase "good and bad things mentioned in connection with eudaimonia" plainly refers to the external and bodily goods 
said to be "parts" of eudaimonia at Rh. 1360b1923 and discussed in 1360b31-1362a12, and to their opposites, referred to at 1362a16-17. The back-reference in 
our passage answers to the forward-reference we find at the end of chapter 5 and unmistakably shows that it is the goods discussed in chapter 5, and their opposites, 
that are the subject of the good deliberation of which phronesis * makes one capable.47 Indeed, as we learn from Eth. Eud. 1249a21-b23, it is precisely the task of 
phronesis to determine (by deliberation) the virtuous use of the external and bodily goods (or the virtuous way of coping with their opposites) in a particular 
situation.48 Sense, then, joins word order, syntax and context in recommending translation A, understood in a way that makes no reference to a deliberative setting of 
general moral ends. 


The second (and more important) passage cited in this connection is Eth. Nic. 1140a25-31: 


[I] Now it is thought to be a mark of a person of practical wisdom to be able to deliberate well about things good and advantageous for himself, not in some particular respect 
[kata meros], e.g., what kinds [of good things] conduce to health or strength, but what kinds conduce to the good life in general /poia pros to eu zen holos].* [II] This is shown 
by the fact that we call people practically wise in a certain area /peri ti phronimous] when they have calculated well with a view to some good /spoudaion] end which is not the 
object of any art /techne].* Thus in general /holos/* the person who is capable of deliberating is practically wise /phronimos/]. (ROT, modified) 


What does Aristotle mean here by deliberation poia pros to eu zen holos, and how does it differ from deliberation about things good kata meros and from the 
deliberation of those who are phronimoi peri ti? It has been suggested that deliberation poia pros to eu zen holos at least includes deliberation about how the 


various general ends that serve as the starting points for the other types of deliberation fit together to form a general conception of the good life as a whole.49 


Such a view of the passage rests on the generality of the outcomes of deliberation purportedly conveyed by poia (translated "what kinds [of good things]" above, 
"what sorts of thing" in ROT) and Holos (translated "in general" above, "as a whole" by some writers®9 ), That poia does not imply that the deliberation here described 
issues in (the adoption or justification of) general ends is clear from the parallel Aristotle draws here between the deliberation of the phronimos and that of the 
physician (note poia pros hugieian, 1140a27). For the analysis of Metaph. 7.7 given above has shown 
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that the physician's reasoning concerns what sort of action should be performed in a particular situation to cure a particular patient. The plural poia here should be 
taken to refer to a plurality of such particular acts of deliberation, not to a deliberation that determines what general sorts of treatment tend to restore health. 51 


The function of ho/os* in this passage will require a somewhat longer discussion. To begin with, it may be noted that Bonitz (505b46-506a40) recognizes no passage 
where holos is used to refer to how a number of things fit together to form a single whole.>? Indeed, in one passage Aristotle explicitly contrasts that natural meaning 
of the adjective holon with one of his own philosophical uses of the adverb holos.53 To understand how holos functions in our passage, we must note two things: the 
context of the passage, and its inner division into two distinct arguments (1140a25-28 and a28-31, marked | and II above). The passage as a whole figures in 
Aristotle's discussion of the differences between phronesis* and the two other virtues>4 of discursive reasoning, episteme* and techne.* The discussion of 
deliberation in our passage is geared toward the first contrast; deliberation is of contingent things, episeme of necessary ones (1140a31-bl). But the contrast with 
techne also plays an important role in our passage, most obviously in argument II. That argument is straightforwardly inductive: we call phronimoi peri ti those who 
calculate well how to achieve a good end of which there is no techne; therefore in general /holos] the one who can deliberate how to achieve such an end is 
phronimos. Aristotle pointedly excludes technical reasoners from his inductive survey of phronimoi peri ti, presumably because their good calculation is due not to 
phronesis (even peri ti), but to techne.55 Therefore the phronimoi peri ti each deliberate well how to achieve some specifically moral>® end, and the inductive 
conclusion is simply that, in general, one who deliberates (sc. well) with respect to a moral end is phronimos. 


Does the first argument ascribe any other sort of deliberation to the phronimos? I do not think so. The argument is not inductive: medicine and gymnastics are not 
adduced as particular cases of phronesis (which would contradict 1140a30). They are, rather, brought forth as types of thinking that contrast with the deliberation of 
the phronimos. The contrast is not one of generality, but one of subject matter: medicine and gymnastics are forms of technical reasoning, while phronesis is moral 
deliberation;57 both are concerned with action in particular situations. Aristotle's usual identification of to eu zen* with eudaimonia and so with virtuous activity>8 
corroborates this interpretation. But we must still ask how the contrast kata meros vs. holos can mark this distinction in subject matter. Two other passages in the 
Nicomachean Ethics provide the necessary clue. 


At Eth. Nic. 1141a9-17 we read: 
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Wisdom /sophia/ in the arts we ascribe to their most finished exponents, e.g., to Phidias as a sculptor and to Polyclitus as a maker of statues . . . but we think that some people are 
wise in general /sophous . . . holos], * not in some particular field /kata meros/ or in any other respect /allo ti. .. . Therefore wisdom must plainly be the most finished of the forms 
of knowledge. (ROT, slightly modified) 


In this passage Aristotle contrasts those who are wise holos, namely, those with Aristotelian theoretical wisdom, and those who are wise kata meros, namely, the 
excellent practitioners of the arts (technai). But the former certainly do not, as such, have the "wisdom" of the latter. Here, as in the passage on phronesis,* kata 
meros and holos mark a difference in subject matter, not, as one might at first have expected, the difference between species and a genus that embraces them. 


Again, at Eth. Nic. 1147b20-21 we read: 


We must next discuss whether there is anyone who is incontinent without qualification /haplos/,* or all persons who are incontinent are so in a particular sense /kata meros/, 
and if so, about what objects. (ROT, slightly modified) 


Aristotle's answer to this question is that those who are incontinent about sex, food and drink are incontinent haplos, while those incontinent about anger, honor or 
money are incontinent "with an addition /kata prosthesin], e.g., about anger" (1147b31-1148all). Although the term contrasted here with kata meros is haplos, not 
holos, the contrast is the same: that between some central or privileged case of the predication of some term ("incontinent," "wise") and cases where the predicate 
applies only in a qualified or "partial" sense. Thus while both hap/os and holos may be used to make universal statements, each may also be used to signal primary or 
privileged cases of the predication of some term.5? So it is in our passage. Aristotle tells us that the phronimos can deliberate well about "things good and 
advantageous for himself," and then distinguishes between things that are so only "in a particular sense," e.g., as regards health or strength,®9 and those that are so "as 
regards the good life in general."®! These latter, which alone deserve to be called good without qualification for a human being, are precisely moral actions. 


It seems, then, that our interpretation of Eth. Nic. 1140a25-31 is correct. The only deliberation Aristotle there ascribes to phronesis is deliberation how to achieve 
moral ends in particular circumstances. In neither this passage nor in RA. 1360a20-22 does Aristotle say that phronesis is or includes a sort of deliberation that can 
determine general moral (or nonmoral) ends. 
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The last set of passages we have to consider, those in which phronesis * is said to possess a conception of (general) ends, fall into two subgroups. One subgroup 
comprises passages in which phronesis is said to cognize the end from which deliberation starts (Eth. Nic. 1141b12-13, 1142b31-33, 1144a28-36); the other, 
passages where phronesis (or politike)* is said to be "architectonic" and to be (or to include) some general knowledge of the relations of the various human goods to 
each other (Eth. Nic. 1094a26-b7, 1141b22-25, Eth. Eud. 1214b6-27, 1218b1 1-16). It is important to see that Aristotle is addressing different questions in these 
two sets of passages; failure to keep them distinct makes it impossible to see clearly the relation of phronesis to ultimate ends in Aristotle's ethics. 


There can, | think, be little doubt that in the passages in our first subgroup show that Aristotle does indeed hold that phronesis provides the cognition of the end from 
which deliberation begins.®? But from this it does not follow that cognition of the end, because a function of phronesis, is a deliberative process. Just as the 
cognition of the particular action to be done concludes deliberation and is an act of phronesis, without itself being a deliberative process, so, too, the cognition of the 
end to be pursued begins deliberation and is an act of phronesis without itself being a deliberative process. 


Properly to understand our first subgroup of passages in this section one must remember, again, the lesson of Metaph. 7.7: in deliberation one does not start from a 
comprehensive, non-situation-related conception (of health or of eudaimonia) and then seek to relate it to one's present situation. Rather one sees some end as 
appropriate to the circumstances and seeks a way to realize it. So when Aristotle says: 


inferences /syllogismoi/ that deal with acts to be done are things which involve a starting point /archen,/* namely, "since the end, that is, what is best, is of such and such a 
nature," whatever it may be (let it for the sake of the argument be what we please [to tuchon]); and this is not evident except to the good person; for wickedness perverts one and 
causes one to be deceived about the starting points of action [tas praktikas archas)]). (1144a3136. ROT, modified), 


what he must mean by the "starting point" of practical reasoning, by the "end," "the best," is not, I think, a comprehensive statement of the moral ends that constitute 
eudaimonia, but rather that one end that the good person sees should be realized in the circumstances, and which does not occur to the wicked. (It is for this 
reason that Aristotle talks about the starting points of action in the plural; if'a comprehensive account of eudaimonia 
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were the starting point of deliberation, all the deliberations of the good person would have the same, single starting point. ® ) 


The other passages in this subgroup can and should be interpreted in the same way; in none of them is there any suggestion that the cognition of the end that gives rise 
to deliberation in any way justifies that end by relating it to a comprehensive conception of eudaimonia. 


There remain the passages in our second subgroup, which discuss the architectonic nature of phronesis/politike* . Now it is clear that the phronimos has a correct 
conception of the good for human beings, in which both the general moral ends (answering to the different moral virtues) and the general non-moral ends (useful or 
necessary for the exercise of the virtues and themselves the ends of the technaz) find a place. It is also clear that this conception of the human good is, in Aristotle's 
eyes, some sort of unity. Our questions as we approach these passages, therefore, are: What sort of unity does this conception of the human good have? and, Does 
the phronimos come to appreciate this unity through deliberative reasoning? As regards the first question, the argument in Eth. Nic. 1.1-2 for the existence of a single 
human good which is the end of the "most authoritative art" mentions only the subordination of the ends of the technai to this good, not any structure within it. This 
single, highest human good is, of course, eudaimonia, that is, activity in accordance with the virtues. Therefore, the only structure in the human good these chapters 
strictly imply is that of the subordination of the non-moral ends to the ends comprised by eudaimonia (including moral ends). That this is the extent of the structure of 
the practical human good here envisioned by Aristotle is corroborated by the parallel passage in Eth. Eud. 2.1, where Aristotle admonishes us to search for the single 
good that makes life worth living as follows: "One must first distinguish for oneself. . . in what living well consists, and what are things without which human beings 
cannot possess it" (1214b11-14). Again Aristotle emphasizes the subordination of ends that are not part of eudaimonia to those that are, without indicating that there 
is any structure among the latter (which, again, include the moral ends) that must be inquired into. It seems, then, that these architectonic passages do not clearly assert 
that moral ends fit together to form a system such that appreciating their unity is an essential task of moral thought. 


Nor does Eth. Nic. 1145a1-2 imply that the phronimos has a discursive understanding of the interrelationships of the different moral virtues. Aristotle there states 
only that the possession of phronesis* entails the possession of all the moral virtues, which in itself need mean only that the phronimos is sensitive to the call of each of 
the moral virtues, so that on any occasion the proper moral goal to realize is clear to him. In the absence of positive evidence that phronesis involves an understanding 
of substantive interrela- 
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tions among the moral virtues, it is illegitimate to find reference to such a doctrine here. But not only is such evidence absent; there is some evidence © that Aristotle 
does not think that there are such substantive interrelations among the virtues. His discussions of the individual moral virtues show little interest in a synoptic account 
that would integrate those virtues. Furthermore, in his brief account of the way law should enjoin virtuous actions at Eth. Nic. 1129b19--25, Aristotle lists the various 
injunctions corresponding to the different virtues without indicating that they constitute a systematic whole. 


For these reasons, then, I think that the only structure we are entitled to ascribe to Aristotle's conception of the practical” human good is that of the subordination of 
the ends of the arts, the external and bodily goods, to moral action and the moral virtues. Phronesis* can hardly include the (deliberative) understanding of the 
systematic structure of moral ends if that structure does not exist. Nor does it seem likely that the sort of structure the practical human good does have—for example 
the subordination of wealth to liberality—is something that Aristotle thinks is to be understood through deliberation about ends. If one has the end of acting liberally, 
one already understands that liberal action is the end to which one's excess wealth should be applied; deliberation is concerned solely with how to apply it so as to act 
liberally. 


How, then, does the phronimos acquire his knowledge of general ends or first principles? At the beginning of this paper I indicated that the acquisition of practical first 
principles—moral as well as technical—is the work of reason, but not of discursive reason: it is the work of nous. But this is not to say that Aristotle recognizes a 
faculty of a priori intuition of first principles. Rather, nous is simply that human faculty that enables us to cognize universals on the basis of our sense-perceptions and 
experience (empeiria); epagoge* is the functioning of that faculty.©8 The acquisition of moral and theoretical first principles require different sorts of experience, and 
the hexeis that arise contemporaneously with the acquisition of the former have desiderative and affective aspects,®9 as those connected with the latter do not. 
Otherwise the two sorts of first principles are acquired in similar ways. Indeed, in An. Post. 2.19 Aristotle applies his account of the acquisition of first principles to 
practical no less than to theoretical ones.79 Nor should we be dismayed by a failure to discuss the way moral first principles are acquired in the ethical treatises.7! For 
there is nothing specifically moral or practical about the way nous extracts moral universals (among them moral ends) from experience. Aristotle is concerned rather in 
his ethical treatises to examine a use of reason peculiar to the practical realm: the discursive thought involved in realizing general ends, especially moral ones, in 
particular situations. This is the sort of reasoning, and no other, 
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that Aristotle's analysis of deliberation is supposed to explain. That is why we should take Aristotle at his word when he says that deliberation is not of ends. 72 
Notes 


1. See, for example, Allan 1953, 120-21: "What, in his [Aristotle's] system, is the part played respectively by reason and desire in the formulation of the end or good 
for man?. . . He seems to have grasped the problem more fully than any thinker before the XVIIIth century or perhaps down to the present day" (his emphasis). 
Compare Hume 1983, Section I and Appendix I. 


2. For the purposes of this paper I ignore the complications in Aristotle's theory arising from his recognition of theoretical contemplation as an ultimate end, and indeed 
(in some sense) as the only ultimate end (and therefore equivalent to eudaimonia). 


3. Eth. Nic. 1144a7—9, 1145a5-6, 1151a15-19, Eth. Eud. 1227b22-28a2; see also Eth. Nic. 1144a20-22. 


4. See Walter 1874 passim. For the history of Walter's influence see Gauthier and Jolif 1970, 2:563-568. This view has been defended more recently by 
Fortenbaugh 1964 and 1969 and Aubenque 1963 and 1965. Rist 1983 has also recently endorsed this position. 


5. Eth. Nic. 1141b12-14, 1142b31-33, 1144a28-36. 
6. Loening 1903, some of whose arguments are restated by Allan 1953. See further the references in Fortenbaugh 1969, 177 n. 2 and my notes 10, 11 below. 
7. This is, in my view, the most plausible interpretation of the passages cited in note 5 above. See further my discussion of "Group IV" passages below. 


8. Trendelenburg 1867 and Teichmiiller 1879 defend the claim that Aristotle recognizes a rational intuition of ends, and find that doctrine in Eth. Nic. 1143a35-bS. 
Kenny 1978, 170-172, has recently defended a similar view of the passage. Cooper 1975 also accords intuition of an ultimate end an important role in Aristotle's 
ethics, though he denies that Eth. Nic. 1143a35-bS refers to that doctrine. 


9. See Eth. Nic. 1151a16-19, Eth. Eud. 1227625. Logos in both passages must be taken as (discursive) reasoning." Since Aristotle can hardly be ruling out all 
discussion of first principles, he must have in mind here probative or justificatory argument. (Note didaskalikos at Eth. Nic. 1151a17.) 


10. See Owen 1961, Cooper 1975, Irwin 1978, 1981, 1987, Nussbaum 1986, chap. 6. For a more modest view of the role of dialectic in general, see Solmsen 
1968, 54 with n. 3; in ethics, Burnet 1900 xxxix-xlvi. 
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11. This view has been perhaps most rigorously elaborated and defended by Irwin (1975, 1978, 1981). Other important statements of it are Ackrill 1973, 26-27, 
Wiggins 1980, Sorabji 1980, Nussbaum 1986, 297 (see also Nussbaum 1978, 170 with n. 13), and Mele 1984, 137-47. On the relation of Cooper 1975 to this 
view, see below. 


12. For a brief argument against the Humean view, see below n. 62. 
13. On the question whether Aristotelian first principles are universals or propositions see Barnes 1975a, 259-60, and Kahn 1981a, 385-97. 


14. Moral actions are voluntary; a subset of these involve choice and deliberation, the others being exaiphnes * (Eth. Nic. 1111b9-10, 1117a20-22, Eth. Eud. 
1226b4). Those that involve deliberation are manifestly the central and most important cases for Aristotle; it is this I wish to signify by calling them "full-fledged" moral 
actions. The (different) attempts of Cooper 1975, 5-10, Irwin 1986, 78-79, and Mele 1981b, 283-93, to make choice and deliberation a part of every moral action 
do not, in my opinion, succeed. 


15. Note the reference to the phronimos in the definition of moral virtue Eth. Nic. 1106b36-1107a2. 
16. See Eth. Nic. 3.3 and Eth. Eud. 2.10. 


17. See Hardie 1965 and 1968, chap. 2; Gauthier and Jolif 1970, 2:5-7, 199, 574, 886; and other authors cited by Ackrill 1974, 33 nn. 1, 3. Also see Loening 
1903, 7 n. 13, 13 n. 35. 


18. Wiggins 1980, 223-227; Cooper 1975, 20-23; Irwin 1978, 256; Nussbaum 1978, 170 with n. 13; 1986, 297. This point is sometimes mistakenly attributed to 
Greenwood 1909. 


19. For lengthier statements of this view, see Mele 1981b, 408-13 and Engberg-Pedersen 1983, 173, 198-99. 


20. use "pursue" as a rough equivalent of haireisthai. (Aristotle himself uses diokein* this way; compare Eth. Nic. 1096b10, 17-19, 1097a31). To use "choose" 
invites confusion with prohaireisthai and blurs the point I am concerned to make: that prohairesis, the product of deliberation, is never of a general end, but always 
of some particular action. 


21. Itis, I think, misleading to say that for Aristotle wealth and other external and bodily goods possess only "instrumental" value. For suggestive criticisms of the 
intrinsic/instrumental distinction as such, and as failing to capture Aristotle's views about the good, see Korsgaard 1983, 1986. 


22. For this argument I follow Wiggins 1980 closely. 
23. This passage will be translated in full and discussed below. 


24. For this argument I follow Irwin 1978, 256-59, closely. 
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25. Irwin 1978, 261: "Aristotle looks for premises acceptable to a rational agent with no prejudice in favor of the recognized virtues, and argues that a vicious life will 
be intolerable for someone seeking the best life for a rational agent." 


26. The idea that one of the functions of phronesis * is the integration of values into a coherent whole is a common one in the recent literature. See, for example, 
Burnyeat 1980, 81. At the end of this paper I suggest some ways in which this view must be qualified. 


27. Irwin 1978, 575. 
28. See Irwin 1978, 256-62. In Irwin 1981 Irwin develops his conception of the pre-deliberative ends a "broad rational agent" will have. 


29. Nussbaum 1980, 435 n. 63: "[W]e . . . need to decide whether such a judge [namely, one able to deliberate about the constituents of the good life] would need to 
have a concept of the good. Aristotle would surely argue that he must ..... Of course he cannot say that there is any particular conception that the phronimos must 
have, or the argument would indeed be circular." Her position is, I think, substantially the same in her other works. See Nussbaum 1978, 104-6, and 1986, 296. 


30. Nussbaum 1986, 297: "The question whether something is or is not to count as a part of eudaimonia . . . is equivalent to the question whether that item has 
intrinsic value, is choiceworthy for its own sake." 


31. Cooper 1975, 60, 70-71, 120-33; compare 96-97. 
32. Cooper 1975, 60-62, 103, 114; compare 85. For Cooper such "clarification" does not constitute a justification of one's moral commitments (1975, 59-60). 


33. This point would seem to follow from Aristotle's frequent insistence that the end of successful deliberation is immediate action (compare Eth. Nic. 1112b2326, 
Eth. Eud. 1227b32-33). Anscombe's attempt (1965, 144-45) to open a gap between the conclusion of deliberation, i.e., prohairesis, and action, using Eth. Nic. 
1144a20-22 and 1112b26-27 for support, is refuted by Hardie 1968, 180-81. 


34. Cited by Nussbaum 1986, 297, 491 n. 22 as evincing "deliberation about what is to count as the end" (her emphasis). Wiggins 1980, 224, cites the first two 
passages as evidence that Aristotle recognizes "constituent[s] of the end." 


35. Cited by Wiggins 1980, 224 as evidence of "constituent[s] of the end," by Nussbaum 1986, 491 n. 22, and by Cooper 1975, 20-22, who takes it as an example 
of "[t]he inclusion of the definition or analysis of something among the stages of deliberation." 


36. Something along these lines seems to be the common understanding of the role of perception in deliberation. See, e.g., Hardie 1968, 226-28, and Kenny 1978, 
170-72. Cooper 1975, 23-46 (compares 85), goes one step further and denies perception even the role of ending deliberation. The unacceptability of this 
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view is briefly indicated by Kenny 1979, 134 n. 1. For a longer critique of Cooper on this point, see, for example, Miller 1984. 


37. Engberg-Pederson 1983, 193, emphasizes the need for some cognition bearing on the particular situation to start deliberation, but confines such cognition to the 
beginning and end of deliberation: "Deliberation, then, as a rational process, proceeds at the universal level. Still it starts and ends at the concrete level." 


38. The alternation of todi and touto is, I think, significant. The perception of each more specific requirement of the situation is marked by todi; when this in turn is 
viewed as an end toward which a more specific or immediate way is sought, it is denoted by touto. Even the most specific description of the act to be performed is 
universal as compared with the act itself; hence the touto at b21. 


39. Compare Eth. Nic. 1097a13 ten toude (sc. hugieian), and Metaph. 981a1824. 


40. Two further passages may be briefly considered before moving on to the Group III passages. (1) At De Motu 701a16-17 we find the following brief sample of 
reasoning: "I should make something good; a house is something good. At once he makes a house" (tr. Nussbaum 1978). However we interpret this passage, we 
cannot suppose that the deliberator is engaged in working out the general components of the human good; the deliberator is clearly searching for what good thing he 
should do in his particular situation. (2) At Eth. Nic. 1112b20-24 Aristotle compares deliberation to the mathematical analysis of a figure to be constructed; the point 
of the comparison is that "what is last in the order of analysis seems to be first in the order of becoming." No other features (or supposed features) of the mathematical 
case may be legitimately inferred to be features of deliberation (see per contra Cooper 1975, 20). 


41. Cited by Sorabji 1980, 206, and Mele 1984, 133. 
42. Cited by Wiggins 1980, 227; Irwin 1975, 570-71, 1978, 257; Sorabji 1080, 205; Mele 1984, 132-33, compare 138. 


43. "Prudence is that excellence of the understanding which enables men to come to wise decisions about the relation to happiness of the goods that we have 
previously mentioned." 


44. Compare the Latin translation of Christoph Schrader, 1661: "Prudentia autem virtus est mentis, qua fit ut bene deliberare possint de bonis malisque rebus, quas 
diximus ad beatam vitam pertinere." Anonymous Latin translations published in Cambridge, 1728, and Oxford, 1820, translate similarly. Freese 1975 translates: 
"Practical wisdom . . .enables men to come to a wise decision in regard to good and evil things, which have been mentioned as connected with happiness." 


45. Compare Jebb 1909: "Prudence is a virtue . . . in respect to which men are able to consult for their own happiness about the goods and evils abovementioned." 
Freese 1975, 92, suggests in a footnote: "come to a wise decision 
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conducive to their happiness." Similarly the German translation of F. G. Sieveke (Munich, 1980) and the French of M. Dufour (Paris, 1932). 


46. Grimaldi 1980, ad loc. suggests, "e.g., [13166bl0-20 [on the virtues and vices] and the whole of [book 1] chap. 6 [on 'the elements of the good and the 
advantageous in general']." Once the passage is understood as in translation A, however, its reference to book 1 chapter 5 is evident. 


47. Arete * is listed among the parts of eudaimonia at 1360b23; does this mean that in our passage, even under translation A, Aristotle includes the virtues among 
the objects of deliberation? I suggest that it is most unlikely that Aristotle would refer to the virtues, which he has just discussed and whose inclusion here would be of 
great importance, in this indirect fashion. Since arete was mentioned only in the list of the parts of eudaimonia and in the forward reference to chapter 9, it is quite 
natural that Aristotle should mean to include only the external and bodily goods within the scope of his reference back to chapter 5. 


48. So much is implied, as well, by the reference to phronimos in the definition of moral arete at Eth. Nic. 1106b36-1107a2. 


49. Wiggins 1980, 228, argues from this passage and Eth. Nic. 1141b8-18 (on which see below) that "practical wisdom in its deliberative manifestations is 
concerned both with the attainment of particular formed objectives and also with questions of general policy-what specific objectives to form" (his emphasis). Irwin 
1978, 257, is more circumspect, but thinks such a view of the passage is probably right. Greenwood 1909, 45-46, endorses a similar view. See also next note. 


50. Although the claim that the phronimos determines his general ends through deliberation is logically independent of the claim that that deliberation takes the form of 
integrating general ends into a unified whole, it is natural for one who accepts the first claim to accept the second. What is peculiar is that some scholars want holos* 
at 1140a28 to convey both doctrines. The (impossible; see further below) translation of holos by "as a whole" in Greenwood 1909 has misled many. Irwin 1985 gives 
"in general" in his translation, "as a whole" in the notes; Irwin 1988, 71 renders to eu zen holos* "living well as a whole" without apology. Sherman 1989 renders 
holos by "as a whole," 84, and paraphrases to eu zen holos with "the whole of good living," 88. 


51. Of course I do not deny that the physician has some such general knowledge, only that he acquires it by deliberation. 


52. It may be noted that Eustratius, who recognizes a "holistic" interpretation of this passage, connects it with the reading holon, which he prefers to the alternative 
adopted by modern editors and also known to him: "And even if one understands holos in place of holon, as is found in some copies, both words refer to the same 
meaning, even if they perhaps appear to differ. For holon emphasizes that it makes the good life and its particular parts a certain wholeness /holoteta* tina]" (304, 
4-8). Eustratius' interpretation of the emphasis of holos, namely that it im- 
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plies that the phronimos can deliberate peri panta ta eph' hemin (304, 13-14), is also untenable, for reasons given below. 


53. Metaph. 1023b26-32: "We call a whole /holon] . . . that which so contains the things it contains that they form a unity; and this in two senses—either as each 
and all one /hos * hekaston hen], or as making up the unity between them /hos ek touton* hen]. For that which is true of a whole class and is said to hold good as 
a whole /to holos* legomenon] (which implies that it is a kind of whole) is true of a whole in the sense that it contains many things by being predicated of each, and 
that each and all of them /hen. . . . hekaston] are one" (ROT). This is not the only philosophical use of ho/os in Aristotle, however, and in particular it is not, as I 
show below, the use we find at 1140a28. 


54, It is irrelevant for our concerns that Aristotle ultimately deprives techne of its status as an arete* ; compare Eth. Nic. 1140b21-28. 


55. In general Aristotle does not attribute phronesis,* even in a qualified sense, to possessors of a techne* . For an exceptional passage, see Eth. Nic. 1180b28. 
Even in Aristotle's discussion of eutuchia in Eth. Eud. 8.2, where the difference between techne and phronesis is overshadowed by their similarity in being opposed 
to eutuchia in their respective domains, so overshadowed that Aristotle calls those lacking in techne aphrones, Aristotle is careful, when describing the state of mind 
of those who have technical knowledge, to call it techne: "For that they [sc. lucky would-be generals or pilots] do not succeed through wisdom /phronesei/* is clear, 
for wisdom /phronesis/ is not irrational but can give a reason why it acts as it does; but they could not say why they succeed; for that would be art 

[techne]" (1247a13-15) (ROT, slightly modified; my emphasis). 


56. On the force of hon* me* esti techne (1140a30) see Stewart 1892, Burnet 1900, and especially Gauther and Jolif 1970, ad loc. 


57. So, too, Engberg-Pedersen 1983, 198, who does not, however, ask how kata meros and holos could mark this distinction. Greenwood 1909, 46, considers a 
similar interpretation, but rejects it on the basis of the architectonic nature of phronesis/politike.* On this aspect of phronesis see further below. 


58. See, for example, Eth. Nic. 1095a18-20, 1098b20-23, Eth. Eud. 1214b14-27, Pol. 1280b33-1281a4. 


59. For Aristotle's explanation of these two senses of haplos* , see Gen. Corr. 317b5-7; compare Bonitz 76b49-77a52. Bonitz does not recognize the use of holos 
in "privileged" cases of predication, though he does note that in other senses "prope accedere apparet olos ad usum voc[is] haplos" (506a28-40). 


60. So, too, at Eth. Eud. 1227a19-20 the doctor and the general are said to deliberate about the good kata meros. 


61. Poia pros to eu zen* makes the same contrast with poia pros hugieian, pros ischun as holos makes with kata meros. Because holos and poia pros to eu zen 
make 
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the same point, though with different contrasting terms, we can understand, ifnot approve, Bekker's omitting holos * with K°. 


62. Against those (e.g., Fortenbaugh 1964, 1969 and Rist 1983) who, relying on passages where Aristotle says that moral virtue makes the end of deliberation 
correct, maintain that phronesis* is concerned solely with deliberating means towards an end it receives ready-made from moral virtue, it may be pointed out that: 
taking something for one's end in a particular situation is, in Aristotle's view, a complex psychic act, which has both a cognitive and a desiderative element (De An. 
43 1a12-14); the cognitive element in this act is logically and causally prior to the desiderative (see De Motu 701a4-6, 702a17-19, De An. 433b11-12, Metaph. 
1072a29-30); and the cognitive element involved in the actualization of the hexis of desire that is moral virtue is precisely phronesis (compare Eth. Nic. 1106b36- 
1107a2). Fortenbaugh and Rist take too seriously the "bi-partite psychology" of Eth. Nic. 1.13 and fail to see that in his ethical works, no less than in De Anima, 
Aristotle strives to overcome the divided psychology he inherited from the Academy in order to produce a unified account of the soul and its activity. 


63. Wiggins 1980, 230, and Irwin 1978, 258-59, seem to make such an inference. 


64. Mele 1984, 126-37, has proposed a similar view of the starting points of at least most cases of Aristotelian deliberation; however, he also maintains that 
deliberation has the additional function of determining the relations of these general moral ends to each other and to eudaimonia, thereby "justifying" them (137-47). 
Woods 1986 thinks that the starting point of deliberation in this passage and others like it can be taken to be either a single moral end to be achieved or a complete 
conception of eudaimonia. | cannot agree with him (152-53) that, in the end, these alternatives come to the same thing. 


65. It is impossible to take tas praktikas archas to refer to the different conceptions of eudaimonia that different wicked people form, as the translation in Irwin 
1985 suggests. This distributive force would seem to require a plural object here, such as the "us" supplied by Irwin and ROT but not in the Greek. Compare, e.g., 
Rackham's translation: "Vice perverts the mind and causes it to hold false views about the first principles of conduct." 


66. This evidence is, admittedly, ex silentio. But it is in the nature of things difficult to prove that an author did not hold a doctrine. 


67. This qualification is necessary because of the subordination of the moral virtues and action to sophia and theoria argued for in Eth. Nic. 10.6-8. There are also 
brief comments, especially in the Topics, comparing one moral virtue with another in respect of, for example, choiceworthiness; these passages deserve fuller study. 
Such study would show, I believe, that these comments do not support the claim that an understanding of the systematic interrelations of the virtues is part of 
Aristotle's conception of phronesis in the moral theory of the ethical treatises. 
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68. For this interpretation of nous, see Lesher 1973, Barnes 1975a, Kahn 1981a, and Kato 1987. The middle position Aristotle holds between a priori intuitionism 
and straightforward empiricism is well brought out by Kahn and Kato, who bring De An. 3 to bear on An. Post. 2.19. In this I think they are right as against Barnes 
1975a, 259, who holds that Aristotle's view is "whole-heartedly empiricist." 


69. The relations between the cognitive and the desiderative and affective elements of the hexeis of the morally virtuous person are explored in Sherman 1989. 


70. So at An. Post. 100a8-9 Aristotle says that the universal grasped through epagoge * is "the first principle /arche]* of art /techne/* and science [episteme]* -if 
it concerns coming to be /peri genesin], it is a first principle of art; if it concerns what is /peri to on/, it is a first principle of science." Peri genesin shows that 
techne is used here in a broad sense covering praxis as well as poiesis.* (See Eth. Eud. 1221b30, where the intellectual virtues are said to be concerned with the 
truth e* peri tou pos* echei e* peri geneseos.* The latter must refer to phronesis,* either by itself or in conjunction with techne.) 


71. 1 do not think that Eth. Nic. 1143b4-5 concerns the acquisition of moral first principles, as is argued, for example, by Dahl 1984, 227-36. 


72. 1 would like to thank Prof. Dr. Dieter Harlfinger and Prof. Dr. Bernd Seidensticker for their kind permission to use the Aristoteles- Archiv and the library of the 
Seminar fiir Klassische Philologie, Freie Universitat, Berlin, in the preparation of the penultimate draft of this essay. 
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PART V 
PERSONS AND PROPERTY 
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Aristotle and Respect for Persons 
Anthony Preus 


Not long ago, a student who had taken both the introductory course to ancient Greek philosophy and medical ethics with me, and was enrolled in an advanced course 
in medical ethics, asked me a question which still has me just a little puzzled. The student reminded me that I had been arguing that the principle of "respect for 
persons" is one of the leading principles for decision-making in contemporary medical ethics, and that I had said in the ancient philosophy course that Aristotle's ethical 
theory is highly relevant for contemporary ethical theory; she then challenged me to show where we find the principle of respect for persons in Aristotle's ethics. At the 
time, I rather stumbled around the question; I may have said that Aristotle's contribution to modern ethical theory included his theory of virtues as habits, his account of 
moral weakness, and in general the teleology of eudaimonia, for example; if Aristotle had little or nothing to say about "respect for persons," his contributions to 
modern ethical theory would still be great. Although the student at least pretended to be satisfied with my answer, I certainly was not: an answer of that nature fails to 
explain why Aristotle did not have much to say about "respect for persons," if he did not, or alternatively fails to extract such a theory from his ethical writings. I think 
that we should be able to do one or the other. 


There are several reasons for thinking that Aristotle did not have, and could not have had, a principle of "respect for persons" as a central part of his ethical theory. 
One sort of reason is fundamentally chronological: the modern principle of "respect for persons" owes a great deal, if not everything, to Kant's ethical theory, and 
Aristotle predated Kant by more than 2000 years. Of course one might argue that Aristotle's ethical theory was an important basis of Kant's metaphysic of morals, but 
it would be hard to show that Kant's theory, as it has to do with respect for persons, derives from Aristotle. Most commentators contrast his ethical theory with that of 


Aristotle. ! Two important grounds of contrast which relate directly to the question of the principle of respect for persons might be noted: 
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1. Aristotle's ethical theory turns primarily around what the individual person (citizen) is and does, the sort of life he or she leads, the virtuous states of character 
developed. 2 Kant's ethical theory puts obedience to duty at the center; the basis of his theory is the ideal of acting out of respect for law. 


2. Kant's ethical theory depends on a double universalization of moral axioms—if an axiom is moral, then all rational creatures are bound to recognize it as such, 
and we are bound to treat all rational creatures as ends in themselves; in Aristotle, it is possible that some quite basic ethical principles are thought to be valid for 
all human beings, but it is less likely that he believed that we are obligated to treat all human beings (much less, all rational creatures) in accordance with any 
universal law. Thus the Kantian basis of the principle of respect for persons, the formulation of the categorical imperative which goes, "Act in such a way that you 
always treat humanity, whether in your own person or in the person of any other, never simply as a means, but always at the same time as an end," would appear 


difficult to reconstruct from Aristotle's ethical principles.3 


Furthermore, there is considerable evidence that Aristotle was not at all prepared to treat all human beings as worthy of respect. We could speak of his attitude 
toward women and children, but most striking is his notion of natural slavery, as presented in Politics 1. In this case, Aristotle was clearly prepared to present a 
philosophical argument in favor of treating some human beings as means only, and not at all as ends. As he puts it, "The use made of slaves and of tame animals is not 
very different; for both with their bodies minister to the needs of life" (1254b24). The natural slave, able to understand language but incapable of reasoning 
independently (b22), does not deserve the sort of respect which we owe to our fellow citizens. To be sure, Aristotle does not believe that slaves should be mistreated: 
"The abuse of the authority (of the master) is injurious to both, for the interests of part and whole, of body and soul, are the same, and the slave is a part of the master. 
a living but separated part of his bodily frame" (1.6.1255b10). But that sort of reason for not mistreating slaves appears to be a form of self-interest; at any rate the 
argument does not turn on any implicit assumption of a fundamental equality or even of a shared humanity. Aristotle might well say the same sort of thing about one's 


horse or ox or hunting dog.4 


? 


Just how human is a slave, according to Aristotle? At 1254b22, Aristotle says, "he who participates in rational principle /koinonon logou/] enough to apprehend, but 
not to have, such a principle, is a slave by na- 
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ture." What could Aristotle mean by the contrast between perceiving and having a rational principle? I have already interpreted the sentence as meaning that the slave 
"understands language but cannot reason independently"; that interpretation glosses over the real difficulties in Aristotle's language here. Given Aristotle's theory of 
perception and knowledge, it is hard to imagine how someone could perceive an intellectual capacity which he could not possess. Such a theory would run afoul of 
Aristotle's solution of Meno's paradox (how are you going to find something if you do not know already what it is?) and the general principle that "like is known by 
like." And Aristotle does not stick to that language; at 1.13, he poses as an aporia whether slaves are capable of the virtues of temperance, courage, and justice: if 
they are, how do they differ from free people? (We interject: an excellent question, to which we have our own answer.) "And on the other hand, since they are men 
and share in rational principle //ogou koinonounton], it seems absurd to say that they have no virtue" (1259b28). The resolution of the aporia, at 1260a13, 
notoriously says that "the slave has no deliberative faculty /bouleutikon] at all; the woman has, but it is without authority, and the child has, but it is immature." 
Perhaps the slave does not have the deliberative faculty because he has never had any opportunity to practice deliberation? Similarly women can deliberate, but do not 
have the opportunity to deliberate about affairs of state. It is Aristotle's opinion that slaves may share in the virtues, at any rate to the extent required to prevent them 
from failing in their duty through cowardice or lack of self-control (1260a35). The master is the source of the virtue of the slave; Plato was wrong to say that we 
should always speak to slaves in the imperative (Laws 777e), but rather we should use admonitory language, since "slaves stand even more in need of admonition than 
children" (1260b8). In my opinion, Politics 1.13 demonstrates that Aristotle had a good deal of "bad faith" or "bad conscience" concerning women and slaves. 5 As 
Aristotle says in Eth. Nic. 8.11, "Qua slave one cannot be friends with him, but qua man one can: for there seems to be some justice between any man and any other 
who can share in a system of law or be party to an agreement; therefore there can also be friendship with him in so far as he is a man."® 


In general, Aristotle leans toward the idea that one has more interest in the well-being of those to whom one is genetically more closely related, and less interest in the 
fortunes of those to whom one is less closely related, or not related to at all. I take that as a consequence of this passage from the Nicomachean Ethics: 


both evil and good are thought to exist for a dead man, as much as for one who is alive but not aware of them; e.g. honors and dishonors and the good 
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or bad fortunes of children and in general of descendants . . . it would be odd if the fortunes of the descendants did not for some time have some effect on the happiness of their 
ancestors. (Eth. Nic. 1.10. 1100a19ff) 


One is more concerned about the well-being of members of one's genos, those to whom one is genetically related, than for others. As Aristotle says in Eth. Nic. 
8.12.1162a15, "Between kinsmen friendly relations are found in due proportion." Aristotle's theory quite reasonably reminds us of the theory of altruism developed by 
the sociobiologists, and that is not surprising, given Aristotle's general theory, stated at the beginning of Generation of Animals 2.1, that the production of new 
individuals of a species exists in order that perishable individuals may participate as much as possible in the everlastingness of the eidos (731b35). We participate in 
reproduction so that our own form will continue to exist in our descendants. 


Applying these considerations to natural slavery, we find that Aristotle believes that to the extent that the Hellenes form a genos, it is a genos of naturally free men, 
while the barbarians are said to be "a community of slaves" (Pol. 1.2, 1252b6). Aristotle, like Plato, thinks that it is inappropriate to enslave other Greeks, 7 but 
entirely justified and right to enslave non-Greek peoples, since they are essentially slaves already. So when he discusses various ways of making a living, he includes, 
without any negative commentary at all, the art of acquisition of slaves, a species of hunting or of war (Pol 1.7.1255b38; cf. 7.14.1333b38): "The art of acquisition 
includes hunting, an art which we ought to practise against wild beasts, and against men who, though intended by nature to be governed, will not submit" (1256b22). A 
more direct assault on the principle of respect for persons as a universal principle could hardly be imagined. 


Yet it may be possible to construct, on the basis of several passages in the Nicomachean Ethics and elsewhere, a kind of Aristotelian defense for the principle of 
respect for persons. 


"Natural Law" 


Ina famous passage of the Nicomachean Ethics (1.7.1097b25) Aristotle argues that human beings as such have a function, and that that function is "an active life that 
has a rational principle," one part obedient to a rational principle, the other part possessing reason and exercising thought.8 Aristotle claims that each human being has, 
qua human being, a function, and that the performance of that function is the basis for a eudaimon* life for each human being. It would be tempting to argue that 
Aristotle should be committed to an extension of this argument: since I must have freedom of 
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action in order to perform my function, I must in consistency be prepared to grant others the freedom of action necessary for them to achieve their function as a human 
being. For anyone who has followed Gewirth's argument in defense of what he calls "the principle of generic consistency," 9 it is entirely natural to claim that Aristotle 
must have had something like that in mind. Or, ifhe did not, he should have. 


One problem with ascribing a Gewirthian argument to Aristotle is that the concepts of freedom in Gewirth and Aristotle may not be identical; Aristotle does not clearly 
assert that freedom is necessary condition for achieving one's individual function. Indeed, we might conclude from a passage in the Metaphysics that "free" persons are 
not much at liberty, since they have their tasks preordained for them. In the Ross translation, 


It is as in a house, where the free men are least at liberty to act at random, but all things or most things are already ordained for them, while the slaves and the animals do little for 


the common good, and for the most part live at random; for this is the sort of principle that constitutes the nature of each.!° 


What Aristotle means, of course, is that the more rational persons are more likely to have their activities pretty strictly determined by their concept of the good life and 
their commitment to it; less rational persons are less determined by that te/os to the degree that they have less understanding of what they ought to be doing. 


Aristotle believes that each human being has a function gua human; it is thus appropriate for each of us to maximize our own fulfillment of that function, and also to 
contribute to the maximization of the fulfillment of human functioning in others, to the extent reasonably possible. Indeed, he appears to defend the practice of slavery 
partially on the ground that natural slaves are better off, more able to achieve their humanity, if they live under the direction of someone who shares in the rational 
principle more truly than they. We can see that Aristotle is committed to a sort of communal commitment to the fulfillment of humanity in the context of the Politics, 
especially at 3.9.1280b39: "The end of the state is the good life; . . . the state is the union of families and villages in a perfect and self-sufficing life, by which we mean a 
happy and honorable life. . . . Political society exists for the sake of noble actions." From which Aristotle concludes, "Those who contribute most to such a society 
have a greater share in it than those who have the same or greater freedom or nobility of birth but are inferior in political virtue." 


In other words, Aristotle does believe in a mutual commitment to achieving human happiness within a state. So that we may say that Aristotle does believe in a 
principle of "respect for fellow citizens," which is 
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certainly on the road to, but not the same as, the Kantian principle of the reference of all action to the legislation which alone would make a kingdom of ends possible. 
11 


We may even understand the passage from Metaphysics 12 ina more or less Kantian way. If Aristotle's free persons are the most rational members of the household, 
then we may expect that those persons are, in acting in accordance with their concept of law, more conscious of the duties which they must impose upon themselves 
through their greater awareness of the possible legislation of a kingdom of ends, while less rational, less responsible, members of the household are not as conscious of 
their moral duties, and thus far more likely to perform random actions. Seen in this way, Aristotle makes reverse appeal to the analogy between the moral law and 
natural law, for the amorality of non-rational members of the household is a model for the explanation of the indeterminacy of the material elements in the universe. 


"Justice" 12 

The theory of justice in Nicomachean Ethics 5 appears to assume some sort of principle of respect for persons in at least two ways: first, the theory of proportionality 
in chapters 3-5 assumes that each person involved in the exchanges there discussed has a definite worth; second, the notion of legal justice, as explored in chapters 6 
and 7 especially, assumes that everyone subject to the same laws absolutely deserves the same treatment. That is, Aristotle does have a principle of consistency 

within a community of citizens governed by the same laws. 


Indeed, we may well be reminded in several ways of Kant's ethical theory by the famous passage at the beginning of Eth. Nic. 5.7: 


Of political justice, part is natural, part legal-natural, that which everywhere has the same force and does not exist by people's thinking this or that; legal, that which is originally 
indifferent, but when it has been laid down is not indifferent. .. . Now some think that all justice is of this sort, because that which is by nature is unchangeable and has 
everywhere the same force . . while they see change in the things recognized as just. This, however, is not true in this unqualified way, but is true in a sense; or rather, with the 


gods it is perhaps not true at all, while with us there is something that is just even by nature, yet all of it is changeable; but still some is by nature, some not by nature.? 


There are certainly some Kantian resonances in this passage, but there is also a clear difference. Aristotle here claims that there are some principles which naturally lie 
at the foundation of the legislation of any well- 
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ordered state, although states may ignore some or even all of those principles in their legislation. Actual legislation may, in theory, say almost anything, change in any 
way, but perhaps the ideal legislation is unchanging (with the gods perhaps it is not at all true that the just changes). In Kant, these considerations lead eventually to the 
idea that morality consists in the reference of all maxims to that legislation which alone can make possible a kingdom of ends, and to the idea that one ought act only on 
that maxim which one can at the same time will to be a universal law of nature. The difference between Kant and Aristotle on this point is that for Kant, the concept of 
a universal law, analogous to a natural law, provides the starting point for each person to determine his or her moral duty; in Aristotle, the possibility of a universal 
natural law provides at most a criterion for judging the ultimate justice of legislated laws in particular states. 


Morte to the point, Kant argues (and Aristotle does not argue) that one may derive from the universal law the formulation "Always treat the humanity of each person as 
an end in itself and never as a means only." If Aristotle had made that derivation, he might have had difficulty in continuing to believe in natural slavery. On the other 
hand, the right-wing interpretation of Kant did certainly allow considerable leeway for the use of persons as means. There is a difference between the Aristotelian and 
Kantian concepts of "person": for Aristotle, the anthropos * is a nature, defined teleologically in terms of the entire set of capacities typical of the genos,; for Kant, a 
person is conceived almost exclusively in terms of the rational capacity. It is not clear, after all, whether Aristotle or Kant would have the greater respect for individuals 
deemed lacking rationality. 


"Friendship" 


Despite what I said earlier about Aristotle's disdain for barbarians, he sometimes suggests a more cosmopolitan viewpoint. The most striking assertions of the 
existence of ties between people as members of the human race are to be found in the books on friendship, Nicomachean Ethics 8 and 9. 


Friendship is felt mutually by members of the same race, particularly the human race, and for that reason we praise people as lovers of their follow man, philanthropoi.* We may 
see even in our travels how near and dear every man is to every other. (Eth. Nic. 8.1.1155al9ff) 


The passage is summarizing common opinions about friendship, and cannot be taken as directly stating Aristotle's opinions; the considerations here 
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summarized could conceivably lead to an ethical theory of the Humean variety: a sentiment of philia inspires mankind to keep their societies attuned, even more than 
the idea of justice; "when men are friends they have no need of justice; and when they are just they also need friends." !4 


Charles Kahn has taken such passages as these from Eth. Nic. 8 and 9 and developed a theory of Aristotelian altruism:!5 he argues that the basis of the friendship of 
human beings with each other is nothing more or less than the presence in each rational human being of the principle of the active intellect. Kahn argues that Aristotle 
believed that the joint presence of intelligence is the basis for human friendship, that the other person is another self because my true self, and your true self, are 
ultimately one and the same, the presence of the active intellect in each of us. 


It will be recognized that Kahn's explanation of the Aristotelian theory of altruistic friendship ascribes to Aristotle a theory which resembles not so much that of Kant as 
that of Hegel; one may say that Kahn's Aristotle includes and surpasses Kant via the theory of the community of the active intellect. According to such a theory, the 
principle of respect for persons is a special instance of a more general rational principle of love for (the rationality present in) each other rational being. 


In fact Aristotle develops the common notion that friendship and justice are closely related in some detail in chapters 9-11 of book 8; every community implies a 
species of justice, and a species of friendship, including the community of fellow-voyagers; friendship and justice exist between the same persons and have an equal 
extension (1160a8). Thus the relation between husband and wife is counted "aristocratic," in that "the man rules in accordance with his worth, and in those matters in 
which a man should rule, but the matters that befit a woman he hands over to her. If the man rules in everything the relation passes over to oligarchy" (1160b33). It is 
in this context that Aristotle says that it is possible to have friendship with the slave qua man (1161b6), as we noted above. It is not so much the case that friends have 
no need of justice, as that the sort of justice which exists between people in their various relationships determines the sort of friendship which it is possible for them to 
have (Eth. Nic. 8.11.1161a10, 1162a29); justice and friendship each require the other. But some form of justice and some form of friendship are possible between 
any two human beings, as Aristotle here clearly asserts. 


Conclusion 


How could Aristotle say the sorts of things mentioned at the beginning of this essay, particularly concerning natural slaves? 
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It might be argued that Aristotle's notion of natural slavery is a species of false consciousness, of self-deception. Nicholas Smith has explored one sort of internal 
incoherency in the theory, based upon the simultaneous reliance on the contrast between rational and non-rational animals and on the contrast between those ruled by 
their emotions and those ruled by reason. 1 Another, more general (and widely noted) sort of incoherency may be seen between the two arguments for slavery 
offered in Politics 1: on the one hand, Aristotle argues that slavery is to be defended on the ground that some people benefit by being slaves; on the other hand, he 
argues that slavery is economically necessary, and could be made unnecessary by mechanization of the tasks assigned to slaves (1253b33). One may argue that these 
incoherencies in the argument indicate a false consciousness on this topic, a commitment based not upon the consequences of the general position, but upon pre- 
philosophical commitments to the values of his society. 


Iam a little uneasy about this sort of hermeneutic principle, the dismissal of embarrassing parts of a philosopher's position on the ground that they are not internally or 
externally consistent, and thus not part of the fundamental commitments of the thinker in question. After all, it seems to me much more likely that Aristotle would have 
been willing to accept a proportional theory of respect for persons: there is no reason to think that he would be committed to an absolute respect for persons, but 
there is good reason to think he believed that the degree of respect which one ought to have for each person is in proportion to the character of the relationship which 
one has to that person. Thus in an Aristotelian theory, I have many reasons to have great respect for the interests and claims of members of my family and my fellow 
citizens, and also for those with whom I share an intellectual community; I have fewer reasons (but not none) to respect the interests and claims of foreigners and 


slaves. After all, Aristotle's theory is hardly absolutist in any part, so why should it be absolutist concerning respect for persons?!7 


I am more satisfied with this answer than with the one which I gave that student. 


Notes 


1. Of course I am not the first to find grounds of comparison between the ethical theories of Kant and Aristotle. A little searching in Philosopher's Index turned up the 
following, for example: 


William Desmond 1980 argues that the concept of phronosis* is a necessary precondition for the notion of Kantian practical reason, and consequently of the categorical 
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imperative. He finds that Kant's theory of the moral personality is "burdened with the dualism that afflicts Kant's philosophy as a whole" (p. 13). 


Augustine Shutte 1981 criticizes Kant from an Aristotelian perspective; he says that Kant " makes morality a matter of the affirmation of human dignity rather than the 
recognition of human need" (p. 1), and that Aristotle recognizes, as Kant does not (at least not in the context of his a priori arguments), that " being a person admits of 
degrees" (p. 6). 


Rocco Porreco ed. 1984 contains valuable essays by Joseph Owens, Alan Gewirth, Alan Donagan, Fred D. Miller, Jr., and others, which bear at least tangentially on the 
topic at hand. 


Wolfgang von Leyden 1985 entertainingly reads Aristotle as if he were a participant in the debates of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Hobbes to Locke and 
their contemporaries). 


[also thank Timothy O'Hagan, not only for his writings (1984, 1986 chap. 7, 1988), but also for his most helpful discussions with me about Kant's theories. 


This paper was presented at a Conference at the University of Dayton; Eric Snider commented on this paper there. I have responded by using somewhat more 
cautious language in several places. Dennis Schmidt gave me some very helpful comments on an early version. The influence of Fred Miller is pervasive. The 
student whose question instigated this essay is Ayesha Bacchus. The errors in my response are my own. | thank the University of Dayton Review for permission 
to reprint this essay here. 


2. Alasdair MacIntyre (1981) is a well-known exponent of this side of Aristotelian philosophy, and by implication he strongly contrasts Aristotle with Kant (as well as 
other modern ethical theorists). Philippa Foot, in her essay "Virtues and Vices" in 1978 gives a more optimistic picture of the possibility of a "virtuous" ethical theory in 
the contemporary era. 


3. O'Hagan points out that the categorical imperative was taken by Kant to be compatible with a radically different treatment of women, children, and servants (1984, 
33); in 1986 O'Hagan usefully contrasts "right" and "left" Kantians; the former see "never simply a means" and "at the same time" as convenient loopholes which justify 
the use of persons as means in the capitalist production process, for example, while the latter take this formulation as "a standard for comparing different social orders 
as more or less successful approximations to the goal of maximizing human autonomy." It may well be that the reading of Kant's ethics by today's writers on medical 
ethics owes as much to the filtering of Kantian ideas through the works of Gewirth, Donagan, and Rawls, for example, as to the original concept and intent of the 
second Critique. 


4. The idea of natural slavery is possible for Aristotle because, contrary to common opinion, Aristotle did not have a strong concept of a natural species, and 
consequently did not have any clear commitment to an idea of shared humanity among all human beings. For example, in the Metaphysics he says that the word genos 


is used with reference to that which first brought things into existence: for it is thus that some are called Hellenes by genos and others Ionians, because the former 
proceed 
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from Hellen and the latter from Ion as their first begetter. And the word is used in reference to the begetter more than to the matter, though people also get a genos-name 
from the female, e.g. "the descendants of Pyrrha." (Metaphysics 5.28.1024a29ff., translated by W. D. Ross, with minor changes.) 


(I owe the point to Pierre Pellegrin.) To be fair, Aristotle does say that in one sense of the word genos, all human beings form a genos, in that there is a continuous 
generation of human beings in general (Metaphysics 5.28.1024a29). But then, he can also say that human beings and viviparous quadrupeds form a genos, or that 
animals form a genos, or even living things as opposed to non-living. 


5. This paragraph owes a good deal to discussions with Timothy O'Hagan. 

6. Fred Miller called this passage to my attention. The context is discussed in more detail below. 

7. We may suppose that the objections of Plato and Aristotle to the practice of enslaving Greeks reflects a reality in which that often occurred. 
8. This passage is one of the standard historical foundations of "natural law theory" in ethics. Cf. John Finnis 1980. 


9. Alan Gewirth 1978; in Porreco 1984, Gewirth develops a comparison between his views and those of Aristotle and Aquinas. My comparison is quite different from 
his, although I believe that it is consistent with what Gewirth says in that essay. 


10. Metaphysics 12.10.1075a20-23, Ross trans. G. E. R. Lloyd pointed out to me that this translation, which is maintained in the Barnes version, is seriously 
misleading in that the Greek phrase hekista exestin ho ti etychen would be better translated "are least likely to act randomly." 


11. According to Timothy O'Hagan, Kant's political conclusions are in fact the same as Aristotle's on this point. He suggested to me, in conversation, that there is 
something Kantian about the principle of reciprocity which preserves states, Politics 2.2, 1261a30, Eth. Nic. 5.5.1132b30. See also von Leyden 1985, chap. 3: 
"Justifiable Inequality and the Different Kinds of Civic Excellence." 


12. My discussion of Aristotle's theory of justice owes a good deal to papers by and discussions with Fred D. Miller, Jr. 
13. Eth. Nic. 5.7.1134b17-30, Ross. For additional comment on this passage, see J. J. Mulhern 1972. 


14. 1155a25. The last chapter of "On Virtues and Vices," probably a composition of an early Peripatetic, says that "It belongs to virtue to make the condition of the 
soul good, using quiet and ordered motions and in agreement with itself throughout all its parts; whence the condition of a good soul seems a pattern of a good political 
constitution. It belongs also to virtue to do good to the worthy, to love the good; not to be prompt either to chastise or seek vengeance, but to be complaisant, kindly, 
and forgiving. Its accompaniments are worth, equity, indul- 
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gence, good hope, and further all such qualities as love of home, love of friends, love of comrades, love of strangers, love of men /philanthropos], * love of the 
noble; all these qualities are among the laudable." (Virtues and Vices 8.1251b26ff). 


15. Charles Kahn 1981b. 


16. Nicholas D. Smith 1983. 


17. To put the point another way, Kant's ethical theory depends upon a peculiarly modern dualism which makes the will part of the intellectual nature of man, rather 
than dependent upon the body as well as upon the mind. Aristotle's theory of action is nothing like as dualist as Kant's; in consequence, that theory leaves less room 
for absolutist conclusions. I am reminded of Jane Zembaty's paper on Greek morality concerning lying and Plato's Republic, in which she suggests that Plato was not 
tempted by the sort of absolutism which we think of as typical of a Kantian morality concerning lying. 
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Aristotle on Property Rights 


Fred D. Miller, Jr. 


Introduction 


Aristotle discusses property in several different contexts throughout the Politics as well as in other works, most notably the Rhetoric and Nicomachean Ethics. In 
this essay I argue that these discussions, when taken together, provide the basic materials of a theory of property rights. Here I am following the lead of Barker, who 
refers to "the vindication of the right of private property which appears in the second book of the Politics" (1906, 248). 1 


I shall begin by indicating in quite general terms how I am using the expression ‘property rights' in this essay. Property rights are complex legal or moral relationships 
involving individuals and objects, consisting of aggregates or clusters of different sorts of rights or their correlatives (cf. Becker 1977, 21). For example, the right of 
Coriscus to an object such as a jar of olive oil typically involves both a liberty to possess it and to put it to various uses as well as a claim right imposing duties of 
noninterference on the part of others with its possession or use. This typically implies the right to compensation or restitution if there is interference or harm to the 
object by others. It also typically involves the authority to offer the object for sale or to give it away, which changes the legal or moral relationships of others. And it 
typically involves an immunity against others' putting the object up for sale or giving it away without the owner's consent. My repeated use of 'typically' is deliberate. 
The various elements into which the relations of ownership and property have been analyzed are not all necessarily present in all cases. Thus, although A. M. Honoré 
(1961) distinguishes eleven such elements—the right to possess, to use, to manage, the right to the income, to the capital, to security, to transmissibility, the absence of 
term, the prohibition of harmful use, the liability to execution, and the residual character of property—he contends that while all of these elements are required for full 
ownership, none is a necessary condition for "owning" something. In ascribing a concept of property rights to Aristotle I am claiming that such elements play an 
important role in his normative assertions about property 
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and wealth in the Politics and other works. In the following section I shall propose a working concept of property rights in Aristotle's own terms. 


A theory of property rights should provide answers to a number of questions about property rights: (1) What sorts of individuals can properly hold rights to property? 
(2) To what sorts of objects can they have property rights? (3) What form is taken by the exercise of property rights? (4) What is the general moral justification for the 
thesis that individuals should have property rights? (5) Under what circumstances do individuals justly acquire objects and under what circumstances do they come to 
possess them unjustly? (6) What specific public policies are implied by property—rights that is, in what way should property rights by protected, and what constraints, 
if any, do individual property rights place upon the conduct of government? And in what ways may individual property rights by restricted or regulated by government? 
In ascribing to Aristotle a theory of property rights I am claiming that Aristotle offers answers to questions such as these. 


The test of this interpretation is whether it does indeed provide a way of connecting Aristotle's scattered claims about property into a more comprehensible whole. To 
this end, I shall examine his main discussions of property and then briefly consider in the final section his answers to the questions which a theory of property rights 
must consider. 


A Working Concept of Property Rights 


The ancient Greeks recognize a distinction which is fundamental to the conception of property right: the distinction between the mere possession of an object and the 
ownership of it. Socrates acknowledges this juridical distinction in Plato's Republic when he says that the goal of the rulers in conducting law suits will be "that 
individuals should neither have fechosi] * another's things [t'a/lotria] nor be deprived of their own things /ton* hauton]* " (Republic 4.433e). Similarly, the orator 
Hegesippos states that "it is possible to have /echein] another's things and not all those who have, have their own things, but many have acquired /kektentai/* 
another's things" ([Dem.] 7.26) Again, Theophrastus asserts that even if goods for sale have changed hands, the seller remains the owner of the property (kurion tou 
ktematos)* until he receives the payment (Stobaeus, Florileg. 44.22; cf. Harrison 1968, 1:204) 


Greek law provides elaborate procedures through which property owners could seek protection and compensation; this is especially evident in the Athenian legal 
system, about which the most is known. Nevertheless, the Greeks do not have an abstract term which unambiguously stands for legal 
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ownership as such (cf. Finley 1951, 53ff.; Jones 1956, 201 n. 4; Harrison 1968, 1:201; MacDowell 1978, 133). Ousia, for example, is used for the concrete 
property which an individual owns (cf. Plato Resp. 8. 551b3; Antiphon Tetr. A(b)12) rather than to designate ownership as such. The verbs echein, kratein and 
kektesthai * do not have special legal or moral implications. This underscores, I think, the importance of Aristotle's attempt in Rhetoric 1.5.1361a12-24 to offer a 
general treatment of the notion of wealth (p/outos). (I shall discuss the argument of which this passage is a part in the following section.) This is of special interest here 
because it mentions central elements of the concept of property rights. 


The discussion begins with an enumeration of the parts (mere)* of wealth: plenty of money; possession (ktesis)* of land and estates; possession of movable objects, 
animals, and slaves. Since the Greeks typically include with land ownership the buildings and crops on it (cf. Harrison 1968, 1:202), Aristotle has enumerated the main 
types of property recognized by Greek law (cf. MacDowell 1978, 133). In this passage Aristotle states a number of conditions which must be met if one is to fully 
qualify as being wealthy (ploutein): 


1. the properties are numerous, large, and beautiful; 

2. the properties are liberal (eleutheria) or useful (chresima)* ;? 
3. the properties are secure (asphale);* 

4. the properties are one's own (oikeia);3 

5. one is actually using the property rather than merely owning it. 


The conditions especially important for a right of property are (3) and (4). Aristotle explains what he means by each at 1361a19-23: "A criterion of 'security' is 
possession /kektesthai/ in a given place and in such a manner that the use of the objects is up to oneself feph' hauto]* ; and a criterion of ‘being one's own /oikeia/] 
or not’ is when the alienation of it is up to oneself feph’ hauto]; I mean by ‘alienation’ fapallotriosin]* giving and selling." So defined, (3) and (4) differ importantly 
from (1) which distinguishes wealth from more modest of property possession; and from (5) which distinguishes leading an actually wealthy life from being materially 
capable of doing so. In contrast, (3) and (4) are preconditions not only of wealth but of ownership in general. 


Harrison finds it "noteworthy that Aristotle should single out the power to alienate as the true sign of a thing being one's own (oikeion)." (1968, 1:202; cf. Jones 1956, 
198 on the place of this power in ownership for Greek law generally). It is also important for my argument that (3) and (4) correspond to central elements in the 
modern Anglo-American concept of property rights. To wit, Becker (1977, 20) argues that among Honoré's 
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elements the right to the capital is "the most fundamental of the elements, if only because it includes the right to destroy, consume, and alienate. (Alienation is 
understood to include exchanges, gifts, and just ‘letting go.')" In the light of this parallel, I take (3) and (4) to constitute an Aristotelian working concept of property 
rights, namely: 


X has a property right in P iff. X possesses P in such a way that the use of P is up to X, and the alienation of P (giving P away or selling P) is up to X. 


It is reasonable to suppose that this analysis has a force comparable to the conjunction of the following rights claims: "X is at liberty to use P in one way or in another 
way, in the sense that X is under no obligation to use P in a particular way. X has a claim against others not to be interfered with his use of P. 5 X has the authority to 
transfer ownership of P to Y by giving it or selling it to Y. And X has the liberty to do so, in the sense that X is under no obligation to refrain from alienating P." (Cf. 
Grimaldi, who remarks that apallotriosai* "Aristotle defines immediately as the right to give or to sell [what one possesses]"; 1980, 112.) In the remainder of this 
essay I shall argue that good sense can be made of Aristotle's discussions of property in the Politics if he is understood as using the working concept of property 
rights just described. 


The Eudaimonistic Justification 


One important form of justification of property concerns its relationship to eudaimonia (i.e. happiness or flourishing). In the context of such a justification occurs the 
analysis of wealth discussed in the preceding section. Rhetoric 1.5 commences with an assertion of eudaimonism similar to the openings of the Politics and 
Nicomachean Ethics. Everybody, individually and collectively, has a goal, and this is happiness and its parts. We should understand what happiness is and what its 
parts are, because all those who try to persuade others presuppose what I shall call the eudaimonistic principle: 


One ought to do the things which provide happiness or any of its parts, or increase rather than decrease it, and ought not to do those things which destroy or hinder it or make 
those things that are contrary to it. (1360b1 1-14) 


This is a consequential principle, which prescribes happiness as an end for public policy (1360b4) as well as for self-interested individual decision making (cf. 1360b4, 
1360b3 1-1361a12). Aristotle then offers an account of happiness: 
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Let then happiness be (A) doing well with excellence [virtue], or (B) self-sufficiency of life, or (C) the most pleasant life with security, or (D) a thriving state of possessions and 
bodies with the power to protect and put them into action. (1360b14-17) : 


Aristotle is in effect treating happiness as a "cluster concept," which includes both common beliefs about eudaimonia and philosophical theories. It is not clear whether 


these are meant to be necessary or sufficient conditions of happiness. Nevertheless, on the basis of this account, Aristotle infers that happiness has numerous parts’ , 
including external goods, one of which is wealth (1360b20, 28). The eudaimonistic justification is a straightforward application of the eudaimonistic principle to wealth: 


1. One should do the things which provide happiness or any of its parts, or increase rather than decrease it, and should not do those things which destroy or hinder 
it or make those things that are contrary to it. 


2. Wealth is a part of happiness. 
3. Therefore, one should do the things which provide wealth or increase rather than decrease it and should not do those things which destroy or impede its use. 


Premise (2) is based on two of the disjunctive conditions of happiness: (B) self-sufficiency of life and (D) a thriving state of possessions and bodies with the power to 
protect and put them into action. Moreover, as I noted in the previous section, Aristotle states that wealth must satisfy the conditions of being secure and being one's 
own, conditions which are central elements of property rights: the use and alienation of the possessions are up to the owner. 


To be sure, care must be taken with an argument from the first book of the Rhetoric which is generally regarded as early in composition (cf. Diiring 1966, 118) and 
which is more prone than other Aristotelian compositions to draw uncritically upon common-sense views. Both premises of the above argument seem to be open to 
objection. (1) speaks of "parts" of happiness. Aristotle indeed speaks in this way in the Eth. Eud. 1.2.1214b26-27, 1.5.1216a39-40, and 2.1.1219bll-13, and in the 
Mag. Mor. 1.2.1184a18-19, 26-29, 30-31, but not in the Eth. Nic. outside the common books (cf. Cooper 1975, 122). Even more controversially, (2) calls wealth 
a part of happiness. Not only do the ethical works not treat wealth as a part of happiness, but they point out a serious mistake which (2) might be taken to commit, 
namely, of confusing a necessary condition 
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of happiness with a part of happiness (cf. Eth. Eud. 1.2.1214b24-27; Pol. 7.1.1323b24-29, 13.1332a25-27). 


Nevertheless, it seems possible to reformulate this argument of the Rhetoric in terms of the doctrines stated in Aristotle's ethical works. For Aristotle treats wealth as 
one of the external goods (ta ektos agatha) which a human being needs in order to be happy (Eth. Nic. 1.8.1099a31-34; Mag Mor. 2.8.1206b33-34; Pol. 
7.13.1331b41-1332a1). Perhaps the strongest affirmation of this comes in the definition of happiness at Eth. Nic. 1.10.1101a14-16: "that person is happy who is 
active in accordance with complete virtue and is sufficiently equipped the external goods not for any chance period of time but for a complete life" (cf: Cooper 1985, 
174). The claim that the best life requires equipment (kechoregemenon * ) is echoed at Politics 7.1.1323b40-1324al. Elsewhere Aristotle suggests that the value of 
external goods derives from that of virtuous activities: "no activity is complete when it is impeded, and happiness is a complete thing; this is why the happy person 
needs the goods of the body and external goods, i.e. those of fortune, in order that he may not be impeded in these ways." (Eth. Nic. 7.13.1153b17-19, common to 
Eth. Eud. 6; cf. Eth. Nic. 1.8.1099a31-b8, 10.8.1178a23-b7. Jost 1987 points out a similar treatment of the natural goods (phusei agatha), which include wealth, 
in Eth. Eud. 1.7.) Aristotle thus maintains that wealth, like other external goods, is indispensable for complete human happiness.8 However, the Rhetoric's justification 
of property would still need to be corrected to say that wealth is a necessary condition for happiness rather than a "part" of it. And the justification would be restricted 
to property which plays an essential role in the activities of happiness, e.g. property used in acts of generosity. 


The Instrumentalist Justification of Property 


Politics 1.4-10 offers a justification of property rights based on Aristotle's teleological view of nature. This justification is part of a general effort in Politics 1 to show 
that the polis arises out of basic natural communities: ultimately those of master and slave, husband and wife, and parent and child. Hence, his treatment of property is 
closely bound up with his highly objectionable defense of slavery, but includes arguments concerning property in general, which can be disentangled from his concerns 
about slavery. He begins with a general argument which I reconstruct as follows: 


1. Just as the specialized crafts need their proper instruments (organa) to fulfill their function (ergon), the householder needs the proper instruments to fulfill his 
function. 
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2. [The function of the householder is to maintain life.] 

3. A possession (ktema* is an instrument for life, which is separable from the possessor, and property (ktesis)* is a number of such instruments. 

4. One cannot live or live well without the necessary things. 

5. Therefore, the householder needs property to fulfill his function. 

6. A possession is spoken of as a part of something else but wholly belongs to it, and this is also true of a possession. 


7. [The part belongs by nature to the whole]. 

8. Similarly, therefore,! property belongs by nature to the household. 
9. [Whatever belongs by nature belongs justly.] 

10. [Therefore, it is just for property to belong to the household. ] 


This justification of property resembles the eudaimonistic justification of Rh. 1.5 insofar as it proceeds from the view of property as a necessary means to the 
attainment of the natural end of human beings. But it differs in important details. A central role is assumed for the household (oikia), the householder (oikonomikos), 
and the art of householding (oikonomikia), which have the function of fulfilling daily needs (cf. Po/. 1.2, etc.). In contrast to the eudaimonistic justification, this 
argument covers possessions necessary for everyday subsistence. However, the scope of the conclusion is narrowed: it established only the property rights of 
individuals gua householders, not qua human beings or under any other description.!! The inference that property is a "part" of the household also seems 
unwarranted, since on Aristotle's view the fact that x is a necessary condition for y does not entail that x is a part of y (cf. 7.8.1328a21-b35; compare Newman 1887, 
2:135). The central point, however, is that the householder has a just claim to property because he has it by nature. That this is intended is clear from the immediate 
context, because Pol. 1.4 defends slaveholding as a form of property ownership and it follows directly upon a general objection that slaveholding is "against nature" 
and "not just, for it is due to force" (1.3.1253b20-23). This argument rests upon the controversial Aristotelian principle that human relationships which are by nature or 
according to nature are just and those which are against nature are unjust.!? Apart from this, a major difficulty with the argument as it stands is the weakness of the 
argument for (8) that the household possesses property "by nature." Aristotle has previously argued that the household exists by nature (Pol. 1.2.1252b12-14) and he 
can perhaps infer that its parts belong to it by nature. But even so, it does not follow that everything which the household possesses belongs to it by nature. For the 
household might acquire things which it is against nature, and consequently unjust, for it to possess, e.g. 
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naturally free human beings. Aristotle must therefore supplement the argument of Po/. 1.4 with an account of what the household may acquire according to nature and 


against nature. 


Justice and Injustice in Acquisition 


In his general discussion of the acquisitive art or craft of acquisition (chrematistike * [sc. techne* }) in Politics 1.8-11, Aristotle distinguishes natural (just) and 
unnatural (unjust) forms of it. This art is distinct from the householding art in that it is for the acquisitive art to supply and for the householding art to use, because the 
former studies where commodities (chremata)* and property (ktesis)* come from (1.8.1256a10-12, 15-16). The defensible (natural) form of the acquisitive art is 
alternatively described as a part of householding (1.8.1256b26-27) or as a subordinate art which provides the resources which the householder uses. 
(1.10.1258a34). 


In Pol. 1.8 Aristotle offers a rather loosely organized argument for the conclusion that one form of the acquisitive art is natural. It advances two lines of argument both 
of which assure the teleogical principle that "nature makes nothing incomplete and does nothing in vain" (1256b19-20). 


Teleological Justification of Acquisition 
Part I (1256a19-b7). 
There are many kinds of food. It is impossible to live without food. [Nature makes nothing incomplete and does nothing in vain.] Therefore, nature has differentiated the ways of 


life of animals for their convenience and preference. Similarly, humans have many different modes of life which involve self-generated /autophuton] industry and not by exchange 
or commerce-such as the shepherd, husbandman, brigand, fisherman, and hunter. [Therefore, nature has differentiated these modes of human life.] 


Part I (1256b7-30). 


Nature makes nothing incomplete and does nothing in vain. The yolks, milk., etc. needed by the young at birth are given to them by nature. Similarly, [since animals need plants for 
food,] plants exist for the sake of animals. Humans need animals for food, clothing, and instruments, and as beasts of burden. Therefore, animals exist for the sake of man. 


Conclusions (1256b7-10, 26-30). 


Cl: Therefore, such property /ktesis] is given by nature to all both at birth and when grown. (cf. 1.10.1258a34-37]. C2: Therefore, one kind of 
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acquisitive art is by nature a part of the householding art and must be present (or householding must provide that it be present), and this acquisitive art has to do with those 
storable things which are necessary and useful for the community of the polis or household. 18 


If Aristotle's teleological principle that "nature makes nothing incomplete and does nothing in vain" is understood to imply that what is needed to make a substance 
complete exists for its sake and is thus given to it by nature, then his argument appears to be valid.!4 But, unfortunately, this principle would seem also to support the 
conclusion that human beings exist for the sake of and are given by nature to carnivorous beasts or intestinal parasites. However, Aristotle is probably assuming 
another principle such as that at Pol. 7.14.1333a21-24: "The inferior always exists for the sake of the superior, and this is manifest in matters of art as well as of 
nature. And the superior is that which possesses reason." This principle would postulate a hierarchy of natural kinds along the following lines: 


If natural kind K, has end £, and natural kind K, has end £,and £, is superior to £5, then entities of kind K, exist for the sake of, and are given by nature to, entities of kind K,. 


These teleological principles regarding the gift of nature have a place in Aristotle's theory of natural acquisition comparable to the principles of property rights 
underlying Locke's theory: namely, from the view of "Revelation" that God "has given the Earth to the Children of Men"; or from the view of "natural Reason" that 
"Men, being once born, have a right to their Preservation, and consequently to Meat and Drink, and such other things, as Nature affords for their 

Subsistence" (Second Treatise 5.25). 


However, Aristotle wants to establish that the acquisitive art is natural without establishing too much: he wants to establish that it is a natural art only in so far as it 
provides the necessary means for the natural ends of the householding and politics. 


Natural Acquisition as Limited (1256b30-39) 


No instrument /organon] belonging to any art is without a limit /apeiron/ in number or in size. True wealth is the amount of property sufficient for the good life. The householder 
and politician use property as an instrument for the good life. True wealth is the instrument of householding and politics. Therefore, true wealth has a limit [cf. 1.9.1257b19-20]. The 
natural acquisitive art provides true wealth. Therefore, the natural acquisition art is constrained by a limit. 
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Natural acquisition has a limit resulting from its subordination to householding or politics. The basis for the premise that the instrument of a craft has a limit is suggested 
later at 1.9.1257b27-28: the end of a craft may be unlimited but not the means, for the end is always the limit (peras). But the idea of a "limit" as used in this argument 
is unclear because a limit may be understood as a baseline (minimum) or a ceiling (maximum). Does the end require that a certain baseline of resources be acquired or 
a certain ceiling? If the end is "the good life" it would seem more reasonable to interpret the limit as a baseline, but Aristotle interprets it as a ceiling. 


His reason for this become somewhat clearer in Politics 1.9 (cf. also 7.4.1326a35-40). Aristotle contrasts the natural acquisitive art with another acquisitive art which 
has no limit (1256b41-1257al) and is due to experience and art rather than due to nature (1257a4-5). This unnatural acquisitive art is one of two types of the art of 
exchange (metabetike * ). Itis commerce (kapelike* , "retail exchange"), and the other, unobjectionable type of exchange is barter (al/age,* "simple exchange.") The 
following argument involves three stages: an analysis of the proper use of property, a defense of barter or simple exchange (allage) and a critique of commerce 
(kapelike). (1) Proper use. He begins by distinguishing two uses of a piece of property such as a shoe: to be worn and to be exchanged. The proper use of a 
possession is that for the sake of which it came into existence. But such a piece of property did not come into existence for the sake of barter. Therefore, barter is not 
its proper use. (Cf. Eth. Eud. 3.4.1231b39-1232a4). (2) Defense of Barter. However, activities carried out in order to replenish one's natural self-sufficiency are the 
result of the natural fact that humans have more or less than what they need. Because barter is carried out in order to replenish one's natural self-sufficiency, it is not 
against nature. (3) The Critique of Commerce. Commerce is the art of producing wealth by exchanging things with money. The other crafts (e.g. medicine) have no 
limit regarding their end (e.g. health). Similarly, this acquisitive art, whose end is wealth and the possession of things, has no limit to its end. But for the natural 
acquisitive art all wealth has a limit. Therefore, commerce is an unnatural acquisitive art. 


The critique of commerce raises the question: why is commerce, but not medicine, an unnatural art? It is not that commerce employs a perverted instrument, namely 
filthy lucre, because it uses the same instrument as the natural art (1257b35-38).!5 Aristotle attempts to distinguish them by arguing that the unlimited end of commerce 
is due to a false view of the good life, namely as the unlimited gratification of desires, which requires unlimited wealth. This leads to a vicious and unnatural disposition 
toward unlimited acquisition and a tendency to use one's faculties in an unnatural way (1257b32-1258a14; cf. Eth. Nic. 1.5.1096a5-10). This argument has been 
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criticized. For the definition of commerce, the art of making an exchange in order to make a profit (1125b4-5), no more entails that a practitioner must pursue wealth 
in an excessive manner than the definition of medicine entails that one must pursue health in an excessive manner. Aristotle seems to dismiss without argument the 


possibility that one could observe the mean while engaging in commerce, or that one might have other motives aside from profit seeking. 16 


Aside from these objections, Aristotle's prescription of a limit for natural acquisition offers an interesting parallel to the Lockean proviso for Just acquisition, namely that 
there must be "enough, and as good left in common for others" (Second Treatise 5.27). To be sure, Aristotle's arguments in Pol. 1.8 and 1.9 for a limit are based 
upon self-regarding considerations: excessive acquisition will prevent the agent from achieving the good life. However, it is noteworthy that when Aristotle sums up his 
conclusions in Pol. J.10 he says that commerce or exchange is justly censured "for it is not according to nature but from one another" (1258bl-2). This very brief 
remark does not obviously follow the critique and would require extensive and speculative unpacking. One way of reconstructing his argument is that commerce is 
what game theorists today call a "zero-sum game," in which there is a loser for every gainer, so that any person can exceed his limit only by taking something which 


others need in order to attain their natural ends. In this sense people would be making unnatural, hence unjust gains "from one another."!7 


Private Property, Common Use 


While Politics 1 is concerned with the property rights of a person qua householder or statesman, Politics 2 deals with the property of individual citizens. Should 
property (along with wives and children) be held by all the citizens in common (as Socrates advocates for the guardian class in Plato's Republic) or should it be 
privately owned? Although Politics 2.5 aims to defend individual ownership, it is an oversimplification to treat his argument simply as a "vindication of private property 
rights." For he only takes into account three property schemes: (i) private property, common use; (ii) common property, private use; and (iii) common property, 
common use. He omits from discussion another option: (iv) private property, private use. He is not defending a system of unqualified privatization (cf. Grunebaum 
1987, 35-46). Hence, we should take careful note of the proviso he adds when he expresses a preference for the "present mode, if improved by custom and correct 
legal order" (1263a22-23; cf. 2.1.1261a8 where there is no proviso). 
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Aristotle's way of defending his preferred option is not deductive but is deliberative (seeking the better of three options) and dialectical (appealing to accepted opinions 
related to property). He offers five different criteria for evaluating a property arrangement: 


1. it does not give rise to quarrels and complaints (1263a8-21, 27-28, b23-27) 

2. it leads to improvement in the care devoted to the property (1263a28-29; cf. 2.3.1261b33-40, 4.15.1299a38) 
3. it facilitates friendship (1263a29-40; cf. 7.8.1328a25-28, 7.10.1329b41-1330a2); 

4. it fosters natural pleasures, in particular self-love (1263a40-b5); 

5. it makes possible the exercise of virtues such as generosity and moderation (1263b5- 14; 2.6.1265a28-38). 


Aristotle's thesis is that these criteria taken together show that mode (i) private property, common use is better than the other modes. The omitted option (iv) would 
presumably be ruled out by appeal to criteria (3) and (5) (cf. Dobbs 1985, 39-40). Plato's scheme (iii) is ruled out by all the criteria in Aristotle's view, except perhaps 
(3). Unfortunately, Aristotle is rather unclear about how these modes differ in practice and what exactly his distinction between "common property" and "common use" 
comes to. This has to be gathered from the criteria on which he bases his argument. For example, both (ii) and (iii) allegedly fail criterion (1) because conflict is 
unavoidable under these schemes; but Aristotle does not explain how his own scheme (i) does any better. Why does not the "common use" of slaves, horses, dogs, or 
crops lead to the same sorts of conflicts as those for which he indicts (ii) and (iti)? 


A straightforward and plausible explanation of why Aristotle does not think that this problem will arise for (1) is that he takes it for granted the working concept of 
property rights defined in Rhetoric 1.5, including the requirements that the use and the alienation of the object are up to the owner. In the case of object P and two 
individuals, XY, who wants P put to use U, and Y, who does not want P put to this use, ifneither has the right to decide in this matter, conflict is the likely result. This is 
what happens in schemes (ii) and (iii) according to Aristotle. But in his scheme (i) for any object P there is some individual X such that it is up to X to decide how P 
will be used, so that conflict can be avoided. Thus although Aristotle recognizes that conflicts occur in systems of private property, he still maintains that conflict is far 
more characteristic of common property arrangements. 
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I think that criterion (2) should be understood along similar lines. Some commentators find a parallel between Aristotle's argument and the economic argument that 
property is used more efficiently when individuals have the incentives associated with private ownership (cf. Waldron 1988, 6-9). If, as I suppose, Aristotle is tacitly 
assuming the property rights concept of Rhetoric 1.5, his point is that an individual X will take better care of object P to the extent that the use of P is up to X; if its 
use is up to many individuals in addition to _X, X will tend to neglect P on the grounds that other people are also taking care of it. 


This interpretation is also consistent with criterion (3) and can be used to explain how he can reconcile a defense of private property with the common use 
characteristic of friendship. Although private property implies that particular individuals have rights over particular objects, Aristotle also claims that they should place 
these objects at the disposal of their friends. As long as some individual has the final say over what friend uses what property, criterion (3) is consistent with criterion 
(1). It is the function of the educational system to habituate individuals to share their property as well as to observe limits on acquisition of the sort discussed in the 
previous section (2.5.1263a38-40; 2.7.1267b5-9). Therefore, this criterion rules out a scheme of (iv) private property, private use, but it is consistent with a scheme 
like (i) in which educated adults retain property rights. 


Criteria (4) and (5) can also be better appreciated from the standpoint of the property rights interpretation. Criterion (4) introduces a new line of teleological argument: 
a property scheme is according to nature to the extent that it fosters natural pleasures of self-love. True self-love is embodied in persons who act according to their 
own rational judgment (cf. Eth. Nic. 9.8.1168b34-1169a3). True self-love thus requires that persons be able to act according to their own judgment, and the 
existence of private property provides them the sphere in which they can do so. 


Criterion (5) concerns moral virtues such as generosity or liberality, the function of which is in the use of possessions (1263b13-14). Again, I take Aristotle to be 
intending an argument of the following sort: A property scheme should permit the exercise of generosity, which involves the use and alienation of property (cf. Eth. 
Nic. 4.1.1119b23-26). Since one can act generously only if one acts voluntarily and by choice, one can do this only if the use and alienation of property is up to 
oneself, and this is the case only in a system of private ownership. 


This argument relies on the plausible contentions that generosity requires individual initiative and control and that these necessitate that individuals must have property at 
their disposal. It has been objected that this falls short of a justification of full ownership in Honoré's sense (cf. Irwin 1990, 409), since it is compatible with a system of 
limited private property, 
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e.g. one in which property is commonly owned but leased to individuals. Nevertheless, Aristotle seems correct to maintain that generosity requires some central 
components of private property, namely the individual right of use and alienation of particular objects. Because generosity involves giving away something that is one's 
own, one might argue that its full exercise would require other of Honoré's features of property, e.g. the absence of term on the grounds that it is more noble to give up 
something that is one's in perpertuity than something which one is merely leasing for a period. But this would require a fuller examination of generosity than is possible 
here. 


Citizenship and Property 


In Politics 7 Aristotle discusses property in connection with "the best constitution" (cf. 7.9.1328b34). After discussing "material" questions about the extent and nature 
of the territory and about the number and quality of the citizens (chapters 4-7), he turns to the "formal" or structural questions about the organization of the best polis 
(chapters 8-12). The distribution of property in 7.9 is one of these formal questions. The discussion of property is preceded by an account of who the citizens of the 
best constitution are. In brief, they must perform a necessary function of the polis (1328b3-5), and must be capable of participating in the common end of the polis 
(cf. a33-37). In the best constitution this end is the best life possible, happiness, consisting in the perfect realization and employment of virtue, which requires 
"equipment" (cf. 7.1.1323b40-1324al, cited already). 


Aristotle concludes that citizenship should be confined to those who have the leisure to carry out the military and deliberative-juridical functions of the best polis. 
Rather than treating them as two distinct groups as Plato does, Aristotle argues that the tasks of soldier and deliberator-jurist should be carried out by the same people 
at different ages: 


It remains therefore to assign this constitutional right to both the same persons, not, however, at the same time but just as power belongs naturally to younger men and practical 
wisdom to the older men, it is expedient and just to distribute them to both; for this division is according to merit. (1329a1317) 18 


According to this argument the constitution should assign and distribute political rights according to natural justice. The argument which immediately follows (1329a17- 
26) traces the implications of this for property: "Moreover, properties should also be centered around these persons. . . . " I reconstruct this argument as follows: 
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1. The citizens must be able to share in the end of the best constitution, namely happiness. 


2. A polis should not be called happy by viewing a part of it but by viewing all of the citizens (cf. 7.2.1324a23-25). 


3. Happiness must exist with moral virtue. 


4. [Therefore, all and only those capable of moral virtue share in the polis, i.e., are citizens of the best constitution. ] 
5. Soldiers and deliberator-jurists are capable of moral virtue. 

6. Therefore, soldiers and deliberator-jurists are citizens of the best polis. 

7. Citizens of the best polis must have prosperity (euporian). 

8. [Prosperity requires property. ] 

9. Therefore, the citizens must have property (cf. Susemihl and Hicks 1894, 510). 


10. Mechanics and other vulgar classes cannot be citizens, because they are not "demiurges of virtue" (cf. 3.9.1280a33). 


11. The farmers lack the leisure needed to be citizens. 
12. Therefore, [all and only?] the military and deliberative-juridical members must have property. 


There are obvious difficulties with the argument, even if one accepts the premises on which Aristotle bases it, for example, that farmers, mechanics, merchants, and 
generally all individuals in the polis who work for a living and do not belong to the leisure class are (innately?) incapable of moral virtue. For if, as seems to be the 
case, Aristotle wants the conclusion to be that property belongs exclusively to the soldiers and councilors, this does not follow from his premises. (12) so understood 
would follow only if (9) also included "exclusively," but that would not follow from (7) and (8). Hence, his premises in fact leave open the possibility that free 


noncitizens should possess property as well. 19 


Of particular interest here are Aristotle's first two premises. (1) applies to the best constitution the same consequentialist, eudaimonistic principle which we have seen 
at work in Rhetoric 1.5 and Politics 1. But (2) introduces a clearly distributive element as well: the end is not merely happiness, but happiness realized by all of the 
citizens. The principle is foreshadowed at 7.2.1324a23-25: "It is evident that the constitution is that order under which anyone /hostisoun] may act best and live 
blessedly" (cf. also 2.5.1264b17-19, which this significantly strengthens). Aristotle applies this distributive principle in 7.10, when he argues in favor of a proposal 
(adopted from Plato's Laws 5.745c) that each persons! property should be divided into two lots, one near the frontier and one near the city, "in order that two lots 


may be distributed to each person and everyone may have a 
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share of both districts. For in this way there is equality /to ison] and justice /to dikaion] and greater unanimity regarding border wars" (1330a14- 18). Thus, Aristotle 
argues that property should be distributed not only on the basis of considerations of expediency or security but also on the basis of considerations of distributive 
justice. (Cf. 6.3.1318bl-5 where to ison kai to dikaion is applied to political rights, viz. voting.) Hence, this argument adds to the preceding arguments the idea that in 
the best polis each citizen has a right to a share of property based on a principle of distributive justice. 


The argument of 7.9- 10 also differs from the preceding arguments in the importance which it places upon citizenship as a basis for property rights. Aristotle seems, in 
effect, to be treating political rights as core rights and property rights as derivative rights. A core right is justified directly on the basis of some aspect of a person's 
well-being or interests, whereas the justification of a derivative right includes the assertion of some other right (cf. Raz 1984, 198). In 7.9-10 Aristotle seems to hold 
that individuals in the polis who have the capacity for happiness and moral virtue have a core right to citizenship and a share in the government. Political rights are core 
rights because the exercise of these rights is constitutive of happiness and the good life. But since citizenship can be exercised only by those who have sufficient 
property to afford them with leisure, citizens also have a derivative right to property. When Aristotle summarily concludes in 7.9 that property should belong 
exclusively to citizens, he may simply be taking it for granted that if property rights cannot be justified as derivative from political rights they cannot be justified at all. 
This priority of political over property rights in Aristotle is fundamentally at variance with the priority of property to government in Locke (cf. Mathie 1979, 17) and is 
rooted in the basic principles of the Politics, most importantly, the principles of 1.2 that human beings are political animals and that the polis is prior to the individual. 


Summary and Applications 


In the first section I stated a number of questions which a theory of rights might be expected to answer. On my interpretation, I take Aristotle's theory to be offering, 
briefly, the following answers: 


(1) What sorts of individuals have rights to property? 


He offers two different answers in the Politics: it is the citizen of the best polis in book 7 and the householder in book 1. As a matter of justice 
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every citizen of the best polis should be a land-holding householder (7.910). In the polity, which he regards as the best of the inferior poleis, the citizens have 
moderate and sufficient property (4.11.1295b39-40). Moreover, in a democracy he suggests that "the proceeds of the public revenues should be collected and 
distributed among its poor, especially, if possible, in such quantities as may enable them to acquire a small estate, or, at any rate, make a beginning in trade or 
farming" (6.5.1320a35-bl). The focus in these discussions is on land. It is evidently taken for granted, but not stated, that artisans and other lower classes possess 
movable property (cf. Newman 1887, 1:198 n. 3). 


(2) To what sorts of objects do they have property rights? 


The answer given in Rhetoric 1.5 is land (including dwellings), movable objects, animals, and slaves. Although this answer is accepted in the Politics, Aristotle seems 
to assume an important distinction between land and other forms of property. 


(3) What form does the exercise of property rights take? 


According to Rh. 1.5 this consists of two elements: X possesses P in such a way that the use of P is up to X and the alienation of P (giving it away or selling it) is up to 
X. [have argued that this concept is presupposed throughout Aristotle's treatments of private property in the Politics. 


(4) What is the justification for the thesis that individuals generally have property rights? 


I have surveyed four principal stretches of argument. These rely upon a number of Aristotelian principles, for example, the eudaimonistic principle that happiness and 
its parts should be protected and promoted, the teleological principle that nature provides all living things with what is necessary for living and attaining their natural 
ends, and the principle of distributive justice that every citizen should have the things necessary for happiness and the exercise of moral virtue. They also employ 
Aristotelian dialectic, appealing to accepted opinions. In Pol. 7.9 Aristotle attempts to combine the themes of eudaimonism and distributive justice, but he does not 
indicate what he would say if the two principles came into conflict. Another tension is that the Rhetoric argument suggests that property rights are core rights because 
the use of property is itself'a part of the human end of eudaimonia, whereas the arguments of the Politics suggest that property rights are derivative rights because 
property is a necessary condition for exercising certain core rights (involving membership in the polis) but having and using property are not treated as constitutive 
elements of the good life. 
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(5) Under what circumstances do individuals justly acquire title to specific objects and under what circumstances do they come to possess them unjustly? 


Aristotle recognizes a number of different ways in which property can be justly acquired: original acquisition from nature (hunting, farming, etc.), barter, cash exchange, 
gifts, inheritance, and distribution by the government. He does not, however, anticipate a Locke-style labor theory of acquisition (cf. e.g., Susemihl and Hicks 1894, 
28). Although he does not offer a complete set of sufficient conditions for the just acquisition of property, he does indicate some important necessary conditions: An 
individual X can justly acquire object P only if (i) the natural end of X is superior to the natural end of P (if P has one), (ii) in acquiring P, X does not exceed his natural 
limit, and (iti) XY does not unjustly take P from another person equal to_X. I see no evidence, however, that Aristotle is committed to the view that Y owns P only if X 
used P to perform a virtuous act or puts P to common use (e.g. shares it with a friend). To be sure, Aristotle argues that individuals should be able to acquire property 
because they need it in order to perform virtuous and friendly acts; and he directs the legislators to institute public education to habituate the citizens to this end. But it 


does not follow from this that the just acquisition of each piece of property is contingent on the performance of a virtuous and friendly act. 29 
(6) What are the implications of the theory of property rights for public policy? 


As noted in question (1) above, Aristotle's theory has important implications for the distribution of property to the citizens. Property rights also place certain constraints 
upon the conduct of governments according to Aristotle. In particular he criticizes confiscation by democratic majorities of the property of wealthier citizens 
(6.3.1318a25-26; cf. 3.10.1281a21).2! He explicitly rejects the conventionalist argument that whatever law the majority decides to enact is just, objecting that even if 
the majority wants it, such confiscation is unjust (adikesousi* demeuontes* ta ton* plousion* kai elattonon).* That is, the property owner has a claim of justice, a 
right, against other citizens which is violated by the law of confiscation. Aristotle's theory of property rights also has implications for the regulation of property. 
Newman remarks that Aristotle's defense of private property in Pol. 2.5 is not expressly coupled with qualifications (1887, 1:199-200), but Aristotle elsewhere 
endorses various social policies which infringe upon private property rights: he endorses public property, public service such as common meals (cf. Pol. 7.10, 3.5), 
positive duties on the part of private property owners, limitations and equalization of land holdings, restrictions on alienation, and even ostracism against the very 
wealthy. 
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The qualifications upon private property rights should probably be understood in the light of the fact that they are, for Aristotle, derivative rather than core rights, and 
are posterior to political rights. His defense of private property in Po/. 2.5 is not intended as a case for total privatization. Presumably on similar grounds, he advocates 
coercive taxation for the purposes of defence and internal needs (7.8.1328b10-11, 3.12.1283a18). He also recommends support for needy citizens, as virtuous acts 
carrying out his policy of "private ownership, common use" (7.10.1329b41 - 1330a2; 6.6.1320b2ff.). The provisos which he attaches to natural acquisition also explain 
his advocacy of legal limits on the amount of property one citizen can own (cf. 6.4.1319a8- 10). He also recommends that individuals not be at liberty to sell and 
bequeath land however they please (2.9.1270a18-21). He even admits that the ostracism of very rich or powerful citizens may be justified on the basis of political 
justice (cf. 3.13.1284b15-34, 5.8.1308b19). The point here is perhaps that the excessive exercise of property and other rights by some persons jeopardizes the 
political rights of the other citizens, and that the political rights of the latter should override the property rights of the former. The rationale for these restrictions upon 
individual property rights involves features of the general theory discussed above: the provisos on the acquisition of property, the subordination of property rights to 
political rights, and the policy of "private property, common use." 


I conclude that Aristotle addresses the questions that must be answered by a theory of property rights. His way of developing, justifying, and qualifying his views on 
wealth and property can be interpreted in terms of a property rights theory. And the policies he recommends for both the best polis and for deviant constitutions are 
illuminated by this interpretation. I have suggested a number of respects in which Aristotle's arguments appear to be objectionable or underdeveloped, and 
undoubtedly his theory would be unacceptable to modern theorists (either of a Lockean individualist perspective or of a socialist perspective). Notwithstanding, 
Aristotle's theory of property rights is, on its own terms, intelligible and worthy of further investigation. 2? 


Notes 
1. In this as in many other instances Barker was himself following the lead of Newman 1887, 1:167-168. 


2. I understand (2) as disjunctive because Aristotle defines the two conditions so that they are mutually exclusive: useful properties are productive, those from which 
we derive income or rents; whereas liberal properties are employed in intrinsically valuable activities. 
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3. Reading oikeia at 1361a15; cf. a21. 


4. On the location of e * me* see Grimaldi 1980 ad. loc. 
5. Cf. 1360b16-17: the defining conditions of happiness include "the power to protect and put to use" one's possessions. 


6. For (A) compare Politics 7.1.1323b21-23, 3.1325a32, b12-16; also Plato Charmides 177a. For (B) compare Eth. Nic. 1.7.1097b7-21; 10.7.1177a27-b4; 
Rhetoric 1.5.1360b23. For (C) compare Rh. 1.5.1360b28. 


7. Commentators have remarked that Aristotle's enumeration of these parts is complicated, seemingly redundant, and possibly inconsistent. On the ways of counting 
and classifying these parts see Grimaldi 1980, 106-107. 


8. The exact significance of this claim is a subject of controversy. Cooper 1985 takes external goods to be valuable for Aristotle only insofar as they permit virtuous 
activity; Irwin 1985 and Nussbaum 1986 think that they are intrinsically valuable; and Annas 1988-89 sees Aristotle's account as ambivalent on this issue. 


9. Throughout this essay I use square brackets for steps in arguments which I think can be plausibly imputed to Aristotle. 
10. "Therefore" (oun) at 1254a13 implies that (8) is an inference, and I take it to follow from the analogy to parts which precedes it. 


11. Aristotle makes another distinction (which I have ignored in the above reconstruction) between property defined as a "practical instrument" and instruments used 
for production. A cloak or bed which one uses in one's daily life is an example of the former (because life is action not production), a shuttle an example of the latter. 
This special sense of ktema* and ktesis* does not to my knowledge occur elsewhere, and it seems not only unnecessary but also confusing. Note that if (1) were 
narrowed to practical instruments, the conclusion would not apply to any of the productive implements belonging to the household. 


12. Aristotle discusses versions of this principle in Rh. 1.10, 13, 15, in Mag. Mor. 1.33, and in Eth. Nic. 5.7. In this essay I admit this principle without further 
discussion, but I examine Aristotle's defense of it as well as other applications in Miller 1990. 


13. Cf. Newman 1887, 2:179. I treat (Cl) as following from both parts because the oun at 1256b7 indicates that (Cl) follows in some way from Part I, and because 
the gar at blO implies that Part II is also intended to support (C/). The oun at b26 implies that (C2) follows at least from Part II. 


14. I make no attempt in this essay to explain or evaluate Aristotle's teleology. 


15. Sinclair's suggestion that Aristotle means to contrast commerce with medicine runs afoul of the houto* kai at b28 which he translates as "but." 
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16. Aristotle's argument has also been criticized from the Platonist side: why does not all private acquisition have this corrupting influence? In Pol. 2.5 Aristotle 
suggests that the acknowledged evils associated with private property such as lawsuits and flattery of the rich are due to moral vice and thus curable through moral 
education. But this raises obvious questions as why are these evils curable by education, but those associated with commerce or those associated with Plato's 
communism not similarly curable? (cf. Irwin 1990). 


17. Although Aristotle's account of commercial exchange certainly reflects ancient Greek popular attitudes (cf. Dover 1974, 172-174), it has been criticized by 
modern theorists for failing to recognize the mutual benefits of voluntary transactions and the positive contributions made by profit-seeking entrepreneurs (cf. Susemihl 
and Hicks 1894, 23-31 and Flew 1981, 148-154). Meikle 1990, Lewis 1978, and McNeill 1990 offer more sympathetic views of Aristotle's arguments. (These 
articles include discussion of the earlier secondary literature.) 


18. Following Dreizehnter I retain amphoterois in 1329a13 with the MSS. On this use of politeian in a14 cf. Newman 3.379 who notes a parallel at 2.5.1264a38. 


19. The issue is further complicated by the fact that the summary in Po/. 7.10 describes the previous argument as dealing with "land" (chora, * 1329b36-38), 
prompting the question whether the earlier argument was intended to be restricted to land rather than to the movable property, including tools of the trade, which might 
belong to artisans and laborers (cf. Newman 1887, 1:198 n. 3) However, the summary may not be Aristotle's (cf. Susemihl and Hicks 1894, 516). 


20. Dobbs (1985, 40, n. 9) interprets Aristotle as here maintaining, "paradoxically, only if one shares his property with another can it be said that he has truly acquired 
it. This is the insight that lies beneath Aristotle's otherwise puzzling use of the verbal and substantive forms of 'possession.' In other words it is in a liberal action that it 
first comes to light that a possession (ktema)* can be one's apart from the active possessing (ktesis)* or hoarding of it. Thus only the liberal man will feel genuine, 
natural pleasure in ownership." Aristotle would agree with the conclusion, but not, I think with the premises which Dobbs attributes to him. For the uses of ktesis and 
ktema indicate that liberality or generosity is concerned with both of them. Recall also the definitions at 1.4.1253b31-32 which imply that ktesis is a collection of 
ktemata.* Aristotle's point is not that Y can acquire P only if X shares it with Y but that XY ought to share P with Y and that in order to do so _X must be able to acquire 
title to P. 


21. Cf. Jones 1956, 198, who also cites Ath. Pol. 56.2 and Demosthenes 17.15 for the historical importance of this issue. Aristotle also recommends that 
confiscation in democracies be discouraged by limiting the uses to which the confiscated property can be put. (Pol. 6.5.1320a5-10). 


22. lam grateful to David Keyt and Charles Griswold, and to the audience of the SAGP meeting at which the paper was first presented, for their valuable criticisms. 
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epidelos* (manifest), 20 
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epistemology, 144 
epistemological break, 34 
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epithumia, 108. See also appetite 
equity, the equitable, 130-134 
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euboulia (excellence in deliberation), 53, 179ff, 185f 
eudaimonia, 35, 43, 86, 169, 171, 172, 187, 189, 193ff, 198, 211n64, 230ff 
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eudaimonism, 73 
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health, 71n11, 109, 197 
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hen (one), 210n53 
hexis, hexeis (disposition), 35, 60f, 66, 69, 71n8, 186, 193, 194, 204, 211n62, 212n69 
hexis proairetike* (disposition to choose), 194. See choice 
hierarchy of natural kinds, 235 
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holon (whole), 210n53 
holos* (on the whole), 199-201, 209n50ff 
horoi (limits), 173 
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inductive argument, 47 
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instruction, 67 

instrumentalism, 232ff 
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intuition, 172ff 
intuitionism, 7, 23 
intuitionism/empiricism, 212n68 


ison, to (the equal), 242 
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justice (dikaiosune), * 122n6, 130f, 136, 220ff, 244 
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justification, 193 
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kalai praxeis (noble actions), 75, 77, 91n22 
kata logon (tational), 49. See also logos 
kata meros (part by part), 199, 201, 210n57, 60 
kata prosthesin (by attachment), 201 
kath hauta (per se), 184 
kath hekasta (individually), 164f, 173. See also hekaston 
kechoregemenon* (furnished), 232 
kechorismene* (separated), 192n29 
kenos* (emptily), 32 
koinai (common), 109 
koinotate* (most common), 110 
koinonon* logou (sharing in reason), 216 
krisis (judgment), 118 
krinein orthos* (judge correctly), 103 
ktema* (property), 233, 246n11, 247n20 
ktesis* (acquisition), 229, 233, 234, 246n11, 247n20 


kuriotates* (most authoritative), 172 


L 

land, 229, 243 

law, 50 
lawfulness, 132 

legomena (things said), 33 

Lesbian rule, 162, 164 

liberality (eleutheria), 69. See also generosity 

liberty, 227 

limit (horos), 66, 235f 

logos, logoi, 48ff, 65ff, 71n10, 99, 107, 128, 135, 137, 186, 193, 205n9 
logos, orthos (correct definition), 52, 191n18 
kata logon (rational), 49 
para logon (irrational), 52 
meta logou (with reason), 49, 72n13 
me aneu logou (not without reason), 52 
logismon (reckoning), 52 

lusis (resolution), 17, 34 


lyre-player, 45, 48, 63 


M 
madbellies, 123n17. See also gastrimargoi 
magnanimous, 126n36 
malice, 129 
mathematics, 130, 169f 
maxim, 175 
mean, the, 66, 69, 107, 129. See also meson, mesotes* 
mechanistic theory of action, 21 
medicine, 37, 176n4, 200, 236 
medical art, 51 
medical doctor, 164, 197 
Meno's paradox, 217 
mere* (parts), 229 
meson, 69, 108. See also mean 
meson/mesotes,* 121n3 
mesotes,* 107 
meta logou (with reason), 168. See also logos 
metaphysics, 54, 153 
methodology, 8, 128 
methodos, 134 
military, 240 
military campaign, 92n27 
mimesis,* 138n4. See also imitation 
minor premise. See premise, protasis 
moderation, 68 
moral education, 129 
moral ends, 203 
moral epistemology, 24f 
moral goodness, 148 


moral idealism, 135 
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moral law, 154 
moral virtue(s), 76, 97ff, 189, 194, See also arete * 
moralitat, 50 


music, 103, 149 


N 
nature (phusis), 35, 152 
nature and justice, 233f 
natural goods, 232. See also agathon 
natural law, 218ff 
natural sciences, 161 
natural slavery, 224n4 
natural species, 224n4 
naturalism, 7ff, 23, 43 
navigation, 176n4 
necessity, 161 
necessity, absolute/hypothetical, 162 
nemesis, 127ff, 138n3 
nobility, 78 
nobility, principle of, 73 
noesis* (thought), 188 
noeta (objects of thought), 188 
nomos (law, convention), 36 
nomos/phusis, 130. See also phusis, nature 
nomothetouses (legislators), 195 
non-codifiability, 162 
nous (mind), 54, 69, 74ff, 93n37, 160, 165-168, 172ff, 183, 185, 194, 204, 212n68 
practical nous/theoretical nous, 188 
nooun, to (that which thinks), 189 


nutrition, 112, 124n31. See also food 


O 
objectivism, 7ff 
objectivity, 150 
oikeion, oikeia (one's own), 229, 246n3 
oikia (home), 233 
oikonomike* (home management), 233 
oikonomikos (home manager), 233 
ontology, 173 
ophelimon (profitable), 101 
organon, organa (tools, organs), 12, 232, 235 
ought, 146, 153 
oun, 246nn10, 13 
ousia (entity, property), 229 


ownership, 229 


P 
paideia (education), 149 
paraggelia (advice), 162 
particulars, 159, 164 
particulars/species, 165 
passions. See pathos 
pathos, pathe* (passion(s)) 65, 131, 134-137, 139n5 
peras (limit), 236 
perception, 65, 166, 168, 184. See also aisthesis* 
perceptual mistakes, 190n7 
perfection, 105n8, 154 
person, 215ff 
persuasion, 99 
phainomenon, phainomena (phenomenon), 8ff, 15, 26n5, 27n13, 33 
phaneron (obvious), 15 
phantasia, 180, 184. See also imagination 
phantasmata, 180, 184 
philanthropoi, 221, 226n14 
philanthropy, 139n5 
philautos (lover of oneself), 75 
philia, 36f, 74, 222. See also friendship 
phortikotatoi (basest), 35 
Phronesis* (prudence), 23, 26n2, 27n6, 52, 69, 121n1, 134, 168, 179-186, 193f, 223n1 
Phronesis/episteme,* 163 
phronimos (person with phronesis), 101, 105, 149, 152, 163f, 167, 172, 174, 184, 198ff, 206n15 
phthonos (envy), 129, 138n3 
phusis, 36, 102, 105n7. See also nature 
phusikai (natural things), 109 
phusikos* (naturally), 21f 
physician. See medical doctor 
pity (eleos), 129, 131f, 138nn3, 6 
plants, 64 
Platonic idea, 148 
Plato's Form of the Good, 32 
pleasure, pleasures (hedone),* 65, 78, 103, 109, 180ff 


pleasure and pain, 122n8. 
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ploutos (wealth), 229 
poia (the sorts of things), 199 
poia pros to eu zen * (the sorts of things leading to a good life), 210n61 
poiesis* (making), 212n70 
polis, 186, 232, 240, 242 
politeia (constitution), 247n18 
politike* ("political"), 134, 195, 202f 
polity, 243 
potentiality/actuality, 61 
practical instrument, 246n11 
practical knowledge, 143ff 
practical syllogism, 191n13 
practical wisdom, 97ff, 107. See also phronesis* 
praise, 78 
praxis (action), 45, 65, 212n70 
praxeis, kalai (noble deeds), 77 
precision, 128, 135 
premise (protasis), 11 
premise, minor, 191n13 
principles, 175 
privatization, 237 
proairesis, 98, 102, 149, 194, 206n20. See also choice 
para proairesin (contrary to choice), 181 
production (poiesis), 163 
profligacy, 110, 122n5. See also akolasia 
profligate, 115. See also akolastos 
proper use, 236 
property, 227ff 
proportionality, 223 
pros hen homonymy, 36 
pros ta tele* (toward the ends), 176n5 
protasis (premise), 11 
protasis, teleutaia, 183 
prudence, 69, 73, 208n43. See also phronesis 
psuche* (soul), 49, 188 


punishment, 133 


R 

rational, 70. See also logos, nous, reason 
rational benevolence, 73 
rational soul, 63 
rationality, 188 

realism, 24 

reason, 49, 65f, 121, 179ff, 193 

religious motivation, 175n2 

resentment, 134 

respect, 215ff 

right, rights, 146, 227 

righteous indignation, 127ff. See also nemesis 


tules, 175 


S 
Schadenfreude, 129 
schole* (leisure), 149 
science, sciences, 24, 69, 150, 160 
self, the, 85 
self-deception, 223 
self-indulgent, 182. See also akolastos, profligate 
self-knowledge, 120, 144 
self-love, 75, 239 
self-sacrifice, 77 
sensibles: common/incidental, 184 
sex, 119, 124nn30, 32 
shame (aidos), 130, 131f 
sick persons, 38 
Sittlichkeit, 50 
skopos (goal), 104 
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structure of Eth. Nic., 62 
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sullogismoi (arguments), 202 
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sunesis (understanding), 183 
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syllogism, practical, 182, 187 
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ta ektos agatha, 232. See agatha 
ta pros to telos, 194. See telos 
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taste, 109, 124n27 
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translation, 198 
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